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** He who Seville haa not seen. 
Has not seen a marvel great." 
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PREFACE 



IN the story of Seville I have cndeaTOured to 
interest the reader iq the aasodations of the 
buildinga and the thoroughfarea of the city. 

I do Dot claim to have written a full history of 
SeviJIe, though I have sketched the client events 
in its annab in the opening chapters of this book. 
The history of Seville ia the history of Spain, and 
if I have omitted many matters of hiatorical importance 
from my pages* it is because I wished to focus atten- 
tion upon the city iti^elf, I trust that £ ha?e aucceeded 
in awaking here and there an echo of the past, and in 
bringing before the imagination the figures of Moorish 
potentate or sage, and of Spanish ruler, vtist, priest and 
soldier. 

Those who are acquainted with the history of Spaiti 
will appreciate the difficulty that besets the historian in 
the matter of chronological accuracy, and even in a 
narration of many of the main events. The chronicles 
of the Roman, Gothic and Moori&b epochs are hardly 
accepted as reliable^ Patriotic bias and religious 
enthnsiaBra are element^a that frei^uently mislead in 
the making of history, though the Spaniard is not 
alone in the commiBsion of error in this respect. 

Seville abounds with human interest. The city 
may at the first glance slightly disappoint the visitor, 
but he cannot wander far without a growing sense of 
its faBcinaiion. Most of the noteworthy buildings are 
hidden amidst narrow alleys, for the designers of the 
city have shown great economy in utilising space. It 
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jH therefore difficult to gain targe general iHews of 
Seville, unless one ascends the Giralda, while the 
obtrusion of modern dwelling- ho uses and stores often 
mars the view of Jine public edifices. But the 
modernity of ScTille seldom strikes one as wholly 
out of place and in sharp contrast to the ancient 
monuments. The plan is Morisco, and the impression 
conveyed is partly Moorish and partly medieval. In 
a word, Seville brings us at every step closely in touch 
with antiquity . 

For the chapters on the Artists of Seville I am 
indebted to C. Gasquoine Hartley (Mrs. Walter M. 
GaJHchan), who has devoted niLicli aiudy to the art of 
Spain. 1 he drawings by Misa Elizabeth Hartley 
were prepared while I was gathering material for the 
book in Seville, ^nd the illustrations will be found to 
refer to the text. I have also to thank my brother, 
Mr. F. H. Gallichan, for his plan of the city. 

The frontispiece photograph of Goya's picture of 
SS. Justa and Rufina was reproduced in the Art 
Jmtnial ^^ an illustration to an article on "Goya" by 
C. Gasquoine Hartley. My thanks are due to 
Messrs. Virtue & Company for permission to re- 
produce the picture in this book. 

WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
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* The sound, the night 
Of mrbao, girdle, robe, ami: admitar 
Ani^ ti.wny dkine, awoRje couttudJug thaugKts 
Of anger, shame and iingiJi»!h in the Goth.' 

RoBEXT SouTHiv, Redtrkk. 

SEVILLE the sunny, the gem of Andalusiaj is a 
city in the midst of a vast garden. Within its 
ancient walls, the vine, the orange tree, the olive, and 
the rose flourieh in all open apacee, while every j^ifw, 
or court, has its trelliBes whereon flowers blossom 
throughout the year. Spreading palmB oirershadow the 
public fiquafes and walks, and the banks of the brown 
Guadalquivir are densely clothed with an Oriental 
IrTerdure. 
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The surrounding country of the Province of Sevilla, 
La Tkrra de Maria Santhima^ n flat, aad in the 
neighbourhood of the city sparsely wooded. Oa the 
low hills of Itahca and San Juao de Azpaifarache, the 
Hisn-al-Farad] of the Moors, olive groves cover many 
thousaods of acfcs. The plain is a parUrre of wide 
grain fielde, and meadowii of rife grass, divided by 
etraight white roadsj with their trajne of picturesque 
mule teams and waggons, and their rows of tall, Mraight 
trees^ Here and there the cold grey cactus serves as 
a feoce, but there is no other kind of hedgerow. 

Far away, across the yellow wheatfields, and be- 
yond the vine-clad slopes of the middle distance, rise 
the huge shoulders and purple peaks of wild aierras. 

The Guadalquivir, rolling and eddying in £ wide 
bed, takes its tint from the light soil and sand, and is 
always turbid, as though in apate. Below Seville, on 
the left bank of the river, stretch the great salt marsheB, 
or Marismae^ haunted by the stork, the heron, and 
innumerable wildfowl. Here, among the arms of the 
tidil water^ the cotton plant ia cultivated. Winter 
floods are a source of danger to Seville, especially when 
a soi4th-west wind is blowing and the tide ascending 
the river. Then the Gugdalquivir overfiowe its bankfl 
and delugea the town and the flat land, drowning live 
stock and destroying buildings. In 1595 and 1626 
occurred two of the worst floods, or a'^enidaj^ on 
record. The flood of 1616 washed away the founda- 
tions of about three thousand houses. 

It ia probable that the southern kingdom of 
Andalusia derived its name from the Vandals, who 
overran the country after the Roman occupation. The 
region waa then known as Vandalitia, or Vandalusia. 
Lower Andalusia has been said to be the Tarehiah of 
the Bible. The Phoenicians called the land Tarteesus, 
or Tartessii. Nowadaya Andalusia includes the pro- 
2 
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Tinces of Seville, Huely^ Cadiz, C6rdova, Ji^n, Granada 
and AlnteriSf and has a popuIatioD of over three 
miJIioxiB* Seville ia the capital, the seat of an arch- 
bishop, and a university town. The travelJer from 
Northern Europe will feel the spirit of Spain upon him 
as he approaches Seville from Cadiz or Cordova, 
ihrough a semi-tropical country under a burning blue 
eky. He will note everywhere the influence of the 
Arab in, the architecture of inqdero public buildiogiS, 
churches and dwelling-housea, in the tortuous, narrow 
streets, in the features, language, music and garb of the 
people, and ia many of the customs of the dietrict- 
The character of the landscape ia strange, the atmo- 
sphere vivid, and the distant objects show sharply 
against the horizon. For leagues he will traverse 
groves of olive, or vineyards, and pass acro^iiS wastes 
purple with the flower of the lavender or scarlet with 
poppies* 

Seville of to-day is white, clean and bright. 
Gautier noted that the shadows of the houses in the 
narrow thoroughfares are blue, in contrast to the white 
of The dazzling buildings at noon. During the s'testa 
of the hot months, the streets are deserted daily for 
about four hours, shutters screen the rooms from the 
blinding eunshine, and awnings are drawn across the 
roofs of the paths. In the evening the town awakens, 
and tiie p}a%ai and alleys are thronged and gay until 
Ewo in the morning. Everyone endeavours to lead an 
alfrtstn Ufe, and to conserve physical energy in this 
city of eternal sunshine. Unlike Toledo and Avila, 
where the houses are sombre and the doors heavy and 
barred, aa though the towns were inhospitable, Seville 
opens wide the gates of its beautiful courts so that the 
p3Baer-by may peep within. 

' Seville is a {ine town/ wrote Lord Byron, in a 
H letter, during bis atay in Spain in 1S09. We may 
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regret that he had so little to say about the faecinating 
capital. George Borrow^ who lived for a time in the 
Flazuela de la Pila Seca, near the Cathedral, speaks^ 
in rapturous phrases of the view of Seville and the 
Guadalquivir, ' Cold, cold must the heart be which ■ 
Can remain insensible to the beauties of this magic scenc^B 
to do justice to which the pencil of Claude himself 
were barely equal. Often have I shed teara of rapture 
whilst I beheld it, and listened to the thrush and the 
nightingale piping their melodious songB in the woods, 
and inhaled the breeze laden with the perfume of theJ 
thousand orange gardens of Seville.' 1 

The city ia rich in antiquities, in historic buildings 
associated with illustrious names, in workg of art and 
in sumptuous palaces. A great company of the spirits 
of famous kings, warriors, explorers^ authors, painters _ 
and priests spring up in the imagination as one etands-fl 
in the aisles of the splendid Cathedral, or dreams amid" 
the roses and the tinkling fountains of the secluded 
gardens of the Alcazar. Here, to this prized and 
fertile territory of southernmost Spain, came Publius 
Cornelius Scipio and Cato. Trajan^ Hadrian audi 
Theodosius were born at the municipium of Italics, a-l 
few miles from modern Seville. El Begi, 'the mos 
accomplished scholar of Spain/ spent the greater parti 
of his life ia the city. 

San Isidoro and San Leandro lived here. Moorishi 
monarchs and Christian sovereigns ruled from therl 
[alace, and in their turn attacked and defended the fair j 
city. The figures crowd before the mind's eye- — Fer-J 
dinand III.j who redeemed the town from the Moris- 
coes, Alfonso {EI Sahio) the Learned, Pedro I, the 
Cruel, and Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. We ■ 
see the fatr, blue-eyed Genoese youth, ChristoforoB 
Colombo, or Columbus^ the maker of the modern 
prosperity of Seville, who, after achieving fame, was 
6 
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alternately petted and punished by his sovereigns. "We 
picture the triumphant returp of Herpando Ptsarro to 
the city, with Haifa million pesos of gold, and a great 
treasure of Bilver. 

Lope de Rueda, * the real father of the Spanish 
theatre/ a gold-worker of Seville; Fernando de 
Herrera, the poet; the mighty CervanteSi who Gpeat 
three years of his life in the Andalusian capital ; 
Velazquez, Zurbaran* Roelas, Murillo and minor 
artiatE of note were either born in the city of closely 
associated with it. 

For the present we muat take a look bact into the 
dim and remote period when the Phcenicians came to 
wrest the soil of Southern Spain from the race of 
mingled Celtic and Iberian, blood. It is at this uncer- 
tain date that the history of Seville may be said to 
begin. 

We !earti from the historians of Phoenicia that the 
ehrewd, practical and industrious people of that 
marvellous ancient civilisation were great coloni&ers. 
* The sonth of Spain,' writes ProfeEsor George Rawlin- 
BOPj * was rich in metallic treasures, and yielded gold, 
Bilver, copper, iron, lead and tin/ In their quest for 
valuable metali certain PhcEoician explorers discovered 
the Peninsula of Iberia, and in the mineral-yielding 
region watered by the Guadalquivir they founded the 
colony of Tartessii- Doubt exists whether Tartessli 
was the name given to the plains of the Guadalquivir 
or to a town. Strabo, Mela and Pliny state that the 
Phoeniciane built a town and called it Tartessus. 
Was this town the foundation of Seville? No one 
will attempt to give an authoritative answer, though it 
has been stated that the town was not Cadiz, the Cades 
of the Phceniciana. Two cities of considerable im- 

t appear to have been the marts of the 
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Phoenician Sephela^ or plain, and it is not whoHyi 

improbable that Seville was one of them. | 

Ifl the choice of new territory for the development ' 
of mining and agriculture, the etiterprietng calonistg. 
displayed much intelligence. They settled upon a soil 
that will bring forth richly without artificial atimula- 
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tion. The hill ranges produced vines and olive trees, 
yielding fine wine aDd ample oil. Tunny and other 
fish were pleniifd in the sea, and the rivers afforded 
Iarg£ eels. 

ThiB is all that can be kaowa of the Phoenician colony 
in Southern Spain, We are beginning to tread upon 
firmer historic ground when Hamilcar Barca landed 
at Cadiz in 237 b.c.^ after a series of vtc^tories in 
A&icaf and subdued Andalusia. Hasdrub^l, son^in^ 
law of the conqueror, was the founder of Cartagena^ 
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■ or New Carthage, the centre of CarthaginiaD rule in 
' Spain, and the wealthiest city of the Penmaula. 

But during the aecond Punic War the Romana 
invaded Iberia, and gained all the eastern coast from 
New Carthage to the Pyrenees. Plutarch says that 
PuhliuB Cornelius Scipio came to Spain with eleven 
thouisand soldierB, seized Cartagena, reduced Cadiz, 
and founded the city of ItaHca, near Seville. HiBpalis 
was the Roman name given to the city on the 

(Guadalquivir until Cssar changed the name to Jdia 
Romula, The city then became the capital of Roman 
Spain, a centre of industry, and a fortress, A splendid 
aqueductj which has partly endured to this day, was 
constructed to bring a plentiful supply of water from 
the hills. The aaueduct was extended by the Almo- 
hades in 1 172, and forms one of the intercBting 
monuments of the Roman and Arab colonisers. 
Around the city were reared high walls, with watch 
towers, and many strong gates. It is said that the 
walls of Seville were five rrtles in lengtE, and it has 
been stated that they were once ten miles long. Within 
the gates were palaces^ temples to the honour of the Sua, 
Hercules, Bacchus and Venus, and other fine edifices. 

Under AugUEtUH, Spain was part of the Roman 
Empire. In Seville the rule of the conquerors was 
beneficent,, and the original iDhabirants were fairly 

t governed, wbtle the city was extended and new crafts 
introduced. Under the Romans, Christianity came 
to the Peninsula, and Seville was made the seat of a 
bishop. The remaining portions of the great aqueduct, 
the wall, the two high granite columns in the Alameda 

Ide Hercules, with the statues of Julius Caesar and 
Hercules upon them, the shafts of the columns dis- 
covered in the Calle Abades, and the heaudful 
fragments of capitals and statues in the Museo Arqcelo- 
gico are the chief vestiges of Seville in the days of 
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the Romans. At Urba Italica, * the camp of the 
Italians/ there still exists a grass-grown, mouldered ■ 
amphitheatre, the only remnant of a mighty town^ I 

Buiit oa the slopeE once dotted, with the lents of 
the fiborigioal hamtet of SancioSi Italica lies abgut 
five miles to the west of Seville, amid olive gardens 
and wheatfieJds, The circus is a ruin ; but the 
passages aa be fallowed below the tiers of seat^, M 
and one may peer into the dens once tenanted by the 1 
lions and other fierce beasts. Bees hum amongst the 
wild thyme, lizards creep on the worn Btonea, and a 
tethered ass grazes iti the arena. The glory of Rome 
has departed ; the plaudits from those deserted and - 
grassy seats have not been heard for centuries ; And I 
blood has ceased to redden the floor, where fragrant 
herbs now spring and butterflies sun themaelves on 
fallen masonry. Here is all that is left of Italica^ the 
home of Trajan and Hadrian, and the asylum far 
Scipia's aged warriora. For a period the decaying 
town was known as Old Seville, and tona of its 
masonry were removed to build Seville the New. 

Rome fell, and the SHingi VandaU swarmed into 
the country, captured Hispalis, and made it the seat 
of their empire. This period in the history of Seville 
is dark, and beset with difficulty for the annalist. 
About the year $10 a great horde of Goths spread 
over Andalu&ia. They seized the Vandsl capital, but 
aB:erwards established a new capital of their own at 
Toledo. 

Amafaric was the 6r8t of the Gothic mcnarcha 
who sat on the throne in Seville* He reigned 
probably from about the year 522. Theudis ruled in 
SeTiJle (531 to 548), and we read that he was murdered 
there after an attempt to expet the Byzantine troops 
of Justinian from Africa. Theudiset, or Theudigisel, 
was genera] to Tbeudia, whom he succeeded as ruler 
10 
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at Seville. Theudisel shared the fate of his pre^ 
decessor od the throne^ After a reign of eighteen 
month&f he was killed by the sword '"thrusts of a dozen 
nobles of his retinue, while taking supper in hie 
palace. This 'monster of licentiouaneGs' was wont 
to kill all women who repelled his Addresses, and his 
assassination was a work of vengeance on the part of 
outraged fathers and husbands among his courdere. 

Schlegel says the Goths were ready converts to 
Christianity, but * in the Arian form.' At 3 later 
period of their supremacy in Spain there came a wider 
adherence to orthodox Catholicidm, and the civil power 
was largely in the hands of the bishopa gnd clergy. 
The most influential bishop of thi^ day was Saint 
Isidore (San Isidoro) who held office in Seviile. 
His brothers, Leander and Fulgentiua, were also 
prelatee, and his aiEter^ Florentina^ was made a saiDt. 
Saint Leander was the elder brother of lisidore, and 
through htm the youth received his education after the 
death of his parents. The pupit was earnest and 
diligent in his studies, and as he grew to m,anhood be 
zealously gHslsted hia brother, who then held the See 
of Seville, in conTcrting the Goths from the heresy of 
Arius. 

Dissensions between the orthodox and the Arians 
Caused great strife and family bitterness among the 
ruling class. During the reign of King LeoTigild 
rebellions broke out in Castile and Leon. The leader 
of the rebels was Leo?igild's own son, Ermenigild, 
who had married Ingunda, daughter of Brunichilda 
and of Sigebert. Ingunda professed the orthodox 
faith, while Go&vind<it the second wife of Leovigild, 
was of the Arian sect, A rivalry arose between the 
two dames. According to Gregory of Tours, Gos- 
vinda determined that Ingunda should be compelled 

tirace the heterodox creed. One day when the 
: 
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two diGputaDtB were together, engaged in hot coO' 
troversy, the fanatical Goavinda gripped logunda 
the hair of her head, threw her to the ground^ tri 
upon her, and bade an Ariao priest baptize the pra 
trabe woman. 

Thia incideat not unnatLmlly brought ^bout 
quarrel between Leovigild and hie son. ErmeDigi: 
was then ruling id Sevillej while Leovigild maintainetl 
his court at Toledo. The trouble grew when Leanderj 
the uncle of Ermenigild, persuaded the young man to 
fof&ake Arianififli. His father w3s deeply angered, 
and vowed that the Gothic crown should never conii 
to an apostate. The Archbishop of Tours atatcs th 
the father was the first to take up arms after tb 
rupture, but other hiatofians suppose that the turbuJenl 
Ermenigild began the hostilities. 

This domestic difference led to serioua warfarcil 
Ermenigild was besieged in Seville by his father'i 
forces, after begging aid from Mir, King of the Suevij 
in Galicia. Mir started with an army to assist the 
rebellious prince, but on the way he was defeated by 
Leovigildj and forced to aid the monarch. For a 
year Ermenigild resisted the siege of Seville. The 
people were on the point of starvation when he resolved 
upOD capitulation. Nothing remained but flight, and 
the prince made his escape from the city and reached 
Cordova. There he was captured, divested of hie 
regal garments and authority, and banished to Valencia, 
Very soon the strife waa renewed. Ermenigild, pant- ■ 
ing for a reprisal, solicited aid from the Greeks and ■ 
rebels of the east coast, and invaded Estremadura, 
His father went to meet him with a force of his 
bravest men. The attack was made by Leovigildj 
who drove his son's army from Merida into Valenciaj 
and took the young man a prisoner. 

The King was stem, but he could not act ungener- 
14 
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ously towards hie foe and sdq. He offered Ermenigild 
pardon and favour on copdJtjon that he would reject 
his heretica] faith. The rebel refu&ed the terms ; he 
would rather rem3:iD io hie dungeOQ than practise 
hypocrisy. Again the father befiought the spnj 
through an Arian priest, to renounce his false doctrine, 
and again Ermenigild was resolute. In a passion, he 
cursed the cleric, crying i 'As the minister of the 
devil, chou canst only guide to hell 1 Begone, wretchj 
to the putii&hmenta which are prepared for thee ! ' 
This was more than Leovigild could bear, He im- 
mediately sentenced his son to death. T^e legend of 
Ermenigild's last daya relates that on the night of his 
exectitiof) a light from Paradise Ehone in his cell, and 
that angels watched over the grave, fiinging hymns in 
hia praise. ErmeaigUd wa.s sainCed, and one of hia 
boDce is at Zaragoza. 

It was in this time of religious gtreaa and civil dia- 
Cord that 8aint Isidore of Seville hegan his labours. 
For about thirty-six years he ruled as governor of the 
church in the city. His hand was open towards the 
poor, and he preached with fervid eioquence. It is to 
the industry of Isidore that Spain owes respect, for his 
writings are the only basis for a history of the chief 
events during the Gothic epoch. He wrote the 
Hhloria de Regibus Gothorumf IVandalorum et Stiet'orum^ 
and one ofthecelebratedboaksof studyof medisevalism, 
The Etymshgifs or Origins r^f Things, 

San Isidoro^s philosophy was Platonic and ^risto- 
teliau. Id theology he followed the teaching of St. 
Gregory the Great. He wae a puritan in bia attitude 
towards the play. 

* What connection,* he writes, 'can a Christian have 
with the folly of the circus games^ with the indecency 
of the theatre, with the cruelty of the amphitheatre, 

tche wickedness of the arena* or with the lasct^ 
___ 
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vtausneas of the plays I They who enjoy such 
gpectacles deny God^ and, aA backjsHders in the faith, 
hunger after that which they renounced at their baptism, 
ea&laTJng themselves to the devil with his pomps and 
vaaitieB. ' 

The gift of oratory poBsessed by Saint hidore was 
predicted in hia infancy by the issue of a awarm of 
bees from hia mouth. His body was laid to rest, in 
6}6, in Seville. 

When King Feraando decided to collect all the 
bones of martyts and saints that he could (ind in the 
cathedrals and burial grounds, he raised an army and 
came to Seville, which was then under the Moore. 
Ibn Obeid, the chief of the Moriscoea, favoured Fer- 
nando^s scheme, and allowed the King to enter the 
city to search for the rem&inB of Justus. These 
bonea could not be found ; but while the seekers were 
at their task the spirit of Saint Isidore apj^eared to 
them, and said that the remains of Justus could not be 
discovered, as it was ordained thgt they should rest al 
Seville* Saint Isidore then offered his own remaina 
for removal, and hia embalmed corpEe was taken to the 
Church of John the Baptist, in Leon, in 1063* 

Until the time of Recared I» the Goths in Spain 
remained Arlana. When they forsook their early 
faith, they adopted a ritual which differed from that of 
the Catholics. It was not until the reign of Alfonso 
VI. that the Roman service was used throughout the 
land. The civil lavir of the Goths W3a founded on the 
Forum JutHcum of the Romans. This lengthy code 
became later the JFu^ra Jtmgs, and was eventually 
adapted to the community by Alfonso X. in 1258, 
and known as the Siete Partidas^ or Seven Sections. 
Under the Gothic code slavery was permitted, and 
great power was vested in the hands of the nobility. 
*The old Roman civilisation/ writes Mr. H* E. 
16 
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Watts, in hie S/tain, * which the Celtiberiana had been 
BD quick to adopt, sat awkwardly on these newer 
barbarians. It was a heritage to which they had not 
Bucceeded of nature, and a burden too great for them 
to support ? The Romaos had made one nation of 
SpaiD. The Visigoths were not much more than an 
eacaitipment,'^ When th'S Berbers, new converts to 
Mohammedanbm, began to caac envious eyes upon 
lovely Andnluaia, the Goths were demoralised through 
easy living in a southern chme. Spain had beeome a 
nation of lords and &erfa^ and the staves, the mass of 
the people, had do heart to fight for the land that had 
been wrested from them. 

When Tarik, lieutenant of Musa, came with a force 
of seven thousand Berbere to battle for the Prophet 
and to conquer Spain, the Gothic King, Roderic, hastily 
collected an army of defence and advaoced towards 
Xeres. Theodomir, Governor of Andalusia, had 
learned that the invaders were marching from Alge- 
ciraB, where they lauded on the 3Qth of April 711* 
The Berbers had many horsemenj well-equipped and 
valiant, while Roderic posseascd only a small number 
of mounted men. 

It was not until 19th July that the decisive and 
memorable tattle was fought. The Gothic King met 
his foes on the banks of the Guadalete [IVad-el-Ieded) 
* the river of delight.' It Is said that the combat 
lasted for seven days. The Goths, though enervatedj 
had not wholly lost their prowess, and they strove 
desperately with the fierce host of Tarik. So bravely 
fought the defenders that the Moors grew disheartened; 
but their leader, sword in hand, and calling upon AJlah, 
told hia troops that they had no vessels with which to 
escape from the country. The Berbers must win or 
perish* Spurring his steed, Tarik dashed into the 
Gothic ranks, cleaving a way as he rode, and inspiring 
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hb followers to a supreme effort. Roderic also rallied 
his Boldiers to a East stand. His army number^ more 
than tb.it of the Berber general^ but the men were ill- 
trained, and ng match for the desperate enemies who 
had battled ia many campaigns. 

Some Spaaish historians assert that the sons of 
Witiza, the King dethroned by Roderic and sentenced 
to death, aided by other traitors, deserted their com- 
panies and joined the Berbers. It has also been 
recorded that Count Julian, whose daughter was dia- 
honoiired by Roderic, had allied himself with the foe 
iq Africa. These stories have DDt, howeveri been 
accepted by later chroniclers. 

The battle waE to the Moors. Roderic was either 
killed on the field by Tarik himself, or taken priBotier 
and released to spend the rest of his days id a monastery. 
One account states that Tarik slew hig opponent^ and 
sent the head to Musa, who had it conveyed to the 
Gjurt at Damaflcue. The beaten Goths retreated 
rapidly before the advancing army. Some followed 
Theodomir into Murcia, others went to the Aaturian 
mountains. The band of the Andalusian Governor 
was pursued by the enemy and routed ; and Theo- 
domir was compelled to surrender and to confeia 
fealty to the Khalif. Upon this condition the 
Gaveroor was allowed to possess Murcia and parts of 
Valencia and Granada, his territory being known aa 
Tadmir. 

Seville was soon in a state of si^ge. HnTiDU^ of 
the good fortune of his lieutenant, Musa came to 
Andalusia with eighteen thousand Arabs of valour. 
He W3:s assisted in command by his sons Abdelota 
and Meruan, His eldest sod, Abdelasis, remained in 
authority ia Africa. The Sevillians made a valiant 
defence of their beautiful city ; butafter several weeks of 
siege Mu&a led his army through the gates. From that 
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hour, until ita capture by Fernando III., the Anda- 
\m\sx\ capital was in the haads of the Moors. Carmona 
and neighbouring towns were also seized by Mue2, 

After the subjection of Seville, the Arab general 
started upon a campaigD. It appears that Muea had 
not left an efficient force within the city walls, for 
the inhabitants rose and attempted to expel their 
victors. Hearing of the trouble, Muks: sent 
his BOD AbdelasiE into Spain to quell the revolt in 
Seville. AbdelasiB used suasion first ; but the nativeii 
were in afma and ardent to regain the city* They 
prepared for a second aiege. With much elaughterj 
the son of Musa put down the rebellion of the newly- 
conquered citizens, and proceeded through the south 
of Spain, winning battles everywhere. Musa was so 
gratiUed by hia Bon^a BucccG^ses that he appointed him 
ruler of the annexed territory* 

Abdelaeis had a reputation for humane conduct 
towards the vanquiEhed people. He fell in love with 
Egilona, widow of the unfortunate Roderic, and made 
her first a member of his harem and afterwards his 
wife. That he reGpected her is shown by the fact 
that ber counsel was always Bought in afj^irs of govern- 
ment. 

The Berber King of Seville was to learn that the 
throne is not the most peaceful festing-place after war's 
^.larmE. Scandal was set abroad that Abdelasis was 
scheming to become sole ruler of the Berber dominion, 
and this report reached the cara of Suleyman, brother 
and heir of the Khalif* There is no doubt that 
Suleyman resented the farcur shown ta Musa and hii 
SOE3, while he feared that Abdelasis might one day 
conteet with him for aovereignty. Seized by this 
fear, the heir to the crown gave secret ordera for 
the tilling of the three Gons of the great commander, 
Musa. 
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Ode day, v/hile Abdelasia was talcing part in the 
devotioDH within the Moatjue of Seville, hired murderers 
crept Tip to him and stabbed bim to death. The two 
brothere of Abdeksis shared the like fate. The head 
of the King was sent to the Khahf at DamaacuE^ who 
caused it to be shown to Musa. Then the brave 
general, gazing in anger upon his sovereign, cried aloud : 
* Cureed be he who has destroyed a better man than 
himself I * The distracted Musa feO sick through 
grief, and soon died. 

There i» another account of the death of Miua* 
His jealousy of Tarik, who conducted the first sac-j 
cessfui campaign in the Peninsula, led the general to' 
treat his inferior oflicer with indignity. The friends 
of Tarik at Damascus, in the Court of the Khalif^ _ 
breathed vengeance upon Musa, and prevailed upon the I 
monarch to puniah his commander-in-chief. A party 
of arrefit seized Musa in his camp^ and brought hini 
before the Khalif, who commanded that he should be 
degraded and publicly beaten. The disgrace broke 
Muaa's heart and caused hisi death, 

Abdeiaais was succeeded by Ayub^ who acted aa 
Viceroy of the Khalif. The new ruler preferred j 
Cordova to Seville, and thither he removed with hi«J 
retinue. For a long period the city was one of 
lesser imporiance ; but it gained greatness and in-! 
dependence under Abu! K;Win Mohammed in 1021,, 
In the time of Abbad and A[-Motamid II. the J 
population of the town rose to four hundred thousand,! 
and the grandeur of the place rivalled, if it did not' 
exceed, that of Cordova. In 1078 proud Cordova 
was subject to Seville, and the ancient metropolis oi 
the Mqora in Spain was falling into decay, white * the 
pearl of Andaluaia ' was shining in its chief splendour. 

Abderahman I., Emir of Cordova, in 777, made a 
bold stroke by proclaiming hin^self Khalif and aole-J 
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mler of Spaia, It is not neceGBory to recount the 
Victories of Abderahman* He came in triumpti to 
Seville and was bade welcome. * His appearance, 
his statioD, his majestic mien, his open counteoance/ 
writes Dunham, * woo the multitude eveo more perhaps 
than the prospect of the blesGiDgs which be was 
believed to have in store for them.' Abderahman'e 
rule in Seville laid the foundation of the city's 
prosperity. He narrowed the channel of the Guadal- 
quivir, and made the river navigable ; he built 
rdsidences, and laid out gardens, and transplanted the 
palm tree into Spain. We read that the Moorish 
KiDg was honourable^ bold and generous, aind pos- 
sessed of a fine sense of justice. He encouraged 
letters, and w^s a benefactor of >educational institu- 
tioDS. The King waa also a poet, and loved the 
society of intellectual men. 

Although the peaceful arts flourished in Seville at 
thia period, the city was frequently tbe scene of battle. 
Conspiracies, factiona and revolts constantly disturbed 
Spain, and during the reign of Abderahman several 
rival chiefs made assault upon Seville. One of thcBC 
was Yusuf, who raised troops, took the fort of 
AJmodovar, and moved towards Lorca. There he 
was met by AbdelmeSic, general of Abderahman, who 
overcame the rebel force, killed the leader, snd sent 
hia head, after the Oriental manner, to the King^ 
The trophy was displayed at Cordova. But the 
rebellion was not quelled by Abdelmelic's victory. 
YuBuf s three sons gathered an army and made attacks 
upon Toiedo, Sidonia, and Seville. Another insur- 
rection broke out at Toledo, under one of Ynsufe 
relatives, Hixem ben Adri el Fehri* 

Upon the advice of Abderahman^s first minister, 
the King proposed an amnesty, to last for three days. 
Hixem accepted the terms, and gained pardon. But 
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he abused the King's cl^menc^ at a later date, an 
came with a body of troops to the gates of Serilie. 
There was hard fighting, but the Governori Abdelmciic, 
preserved the city and drove away the foe. Strife 
was again caused by the Wall of Mequinez, one 
Abdelgafr, who came bent upon the capture of Seville. 
The Wall was encountered by Cassim, young bod of 
Abdelmelic. Fear seized the youthful officer, and he 
fled with his soldiers. He was met by his father, who 
drew his dagger and killed the young man* saying : 
*Die, coward I thou art not my son, nor dost thou 
belong to the noble race of Meruan ! ' The Governor 
then pursued the enemy, bue they eEca|>ed him, and 
came near again to Seville. Abdelmelic hurried to the 
Guadalquivir, and in a night fight he was overcome 
and received a wound. The troops of the Wali 
poured into the city^ But in spite of his injury the 
Governor entered Seville, and after a furious combat 
expelled the host of Abdelgfar. The Wali was after- 
wards caught and killed on the bank of the Xenil. In 
reward for his. bravery, the King made Abdelmelic 
Governor of Eastern Spain* j 

It is stated that, in S43, a fleet of ships, manned bn 
Norman pirates, sailed up the Guadalquivir* The 
pirates made a sudden raid upon Seville. The in- 
habitants were taken by surprise, the town was 
robbed, and the thieves made good their escape to the 
river. 

Seville in the days of Moorish might was one of 
the fairest cities on earth. Beautiful palaces were 
built upon the sites of the Roman halls, gardens were 
ahady with palms, and odorous with the blossom of 
orange trees, and there were hundreds of public baths. 
The &treets were pvived and Sighted- In winter the 
houses were warmed, and in summer cooled by scente 
air brought by pipes from beds of flowers. 
22 
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P Poetry, mueic and tbe arts were cultivated % the 
philosopher and the artist were held, in respect. There 
were halls of learning and great libraries, which were 

■ Tisited by scholars from all parts of Europe. 

F The Alcazar, the Mosque, the lordly GLralda Tower 
and other remaiQa testify lo the ancient Bpreodour of 
Seviile, It wa.3 the Moor who apphed the method of 
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science to the cultivation of the plains^ who bred the 
cattle, introduced the orange tree, and planted the palm 
in the city, Granada and Seville were centres ofsiJk- 
growing. Here were manufactmed the damascened 
awords and other weapons, and beautiful metal work 
of divers kinds, which was in demand all over ^pain 
for ceoturieB, Moorish civilisation w^b unsarpiBSed 
for its handicrafts and architectural decorations. Long 
after the Christian reclamation of Seville, the 
Mudcjar^ or Moor, living under the new rule, was 
employed by the State to Construct bridges and to 
build castles, to design houses, and to decorate them 
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with the wonderful glazed tiles and imperishable 
colours. 

Among the learned Moors of Scvilie the most 
eminent was Abu Omar j\hmed Ben Abdallah^ known 
a.& El Begi. Abu Omar's father had spared no cost 
in providing for his eod's education. He eitiplayed 
3S tutors tbe greatest scholars of the time, and sent 
the lad to Africa, Syria, Egypt and Khoraasan m 
order to confer with £age men and doctors of repute. 
At the age of eighteen years Abu Omar was wonder- 
fully cultured, and as he grew to middle age there was 
no man who could surpasB him in knowledge of ane 
and ficitnces. ' Even in bis earliest youth, tbe Cadi 
of that city^ Aben Faweris/ says Conde, -very 
frequently consulted him in affairs of the highest 
importance.' El Begi, theSage, was born m Seville 
and !ived there during most of his life. 

Many pbjlosopHers mu&t have mused in thia cultured 
age amid the orange trees of tbe court of the magni- 
ficent mos^^ue^ From the summit of the Giralda, 
asEronomers surveyed the spangled sky, making 
observations for the construction of astronomical tables. 
Chemists queMioned nature In the laboratories by 
means of careful experiments, and mathematicians 
taught in the schools. There were seventy public 
libraries in Andalusia; the libr3,ry of the State con«- 
tained sis. hundred thousand volumes^ and the catalogn? 
included forty-four tomes* Scholars also possessed 
large private libraries. There was no censorship, no 
meddling with the works of genius. Men of scietice 
were encouraged to investigate every problem of human 
existence. Abu Abdallah wrote an encyclopedia of 
the sciences. The theory of the evolution of species 
was part of the Arab education. Moorish thought 
was destined to inAuence Spain for ages. The dis- 
covery of the New World was due to the Moha,mmedan 
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tnchtng of the sphericity of the earthy and it was the 
work of Averroefi that set Christopher Columbus 
thinkiDg upon his voyage of eicplaration. 

The Moors in Seville were not only a cultured 
aod devout community. They were commercial and 
itianufacturiflgT weavers of cotton, silk and wool, 
makers of leather and paper^ and growers of grain, 
la their hours of recreation they pUycd cheas^ sang 
and danced. Their dances have survived to thi^ day 
in the south of Spain, and may be witnessed in the 
cajif of Seville and Malaga, 
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CHAPTER II 



The City Regained 



*All the intellect of nhe country which wda not employed 11 
tht service of tht church wa» Hcvo'ttd Id th^ profrssian of arniB.* 
BvcKtE, Hii(ory af Cwffftaden, 



IN 1023 Abu el Kasim Mohammed, then Cadi of 
Seville, rataed a revolt against the Berber rulers 
of Andalusia. The ri&iag wsa gucccssfu!, .and the 
towti Odce more became a capital. Under the Abbadid 
dynasty, and the rule of Motsdld acid Motaniid, 
Seville was secure and peaceful. Stirring days came 
with the rise of the Almofavides in the eleventh 
century. In Morocco, Yussuf, son of Taahfin, bad 
been inspired to wage battle in the name of a reformed 
religion. The AimoravideSj or Mourabitins, i.e., 
^thaae who afe consecrated to the service of God,* 
were a fanatical sect led hy an intrepid warrior. 
They had made havoc in Northern Africa, deposing 
aavereigne and eeizing territory. Now they were to 
make history in Spain, 

Under Alfonso III, the Spaniards of the northern 
and central parts of the Peninsula had prospered in 
their arduous task of stemming the advance of the 
Moors northwards. Spain had won back Asturias, 
Galicia, and part of Navarre, and in time Le6n and 
Ca&tile were restored to Chri&tian rule. But under 
Almanzor, a most redoubtable commander, Leon fell, 
and the whole population of its capital was slaughtered. 
The death of Almanzor, in 1002, brought about vaat 
i6 
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changes for the Moorish kingdom in the south of 
Spain. There was no great leader to coDtrol the 
fortunes of Islam. The territorial goveroora were in 
constant dispute, and often at war one with the other. 
It was a golden opportunity for the soldiers of the 
Cross. 

In ioy+ Fernando I.» a Eagacious ruler of Leon 
and Castile, made a crusade against the Moors of 
Portugal, and brought the King of Toledo to his knees. 
He besieged Valencia and brought his troops into 
Andalusia. Under Alfonso VI., Toledo was re- 
covered, amid the rejoidnga of the Christian host, 
who anticipated a speedy delivery from the Morisco 
domination. The coming of Yussuf and his fierce 
Almornvidcs dashed the hopee of AlfonBo'a army. 
Finding themBelves encompassed with growing dangers, 
the Moors of Spain begged the asfiistaoce of the 
powerful Atmoravides. A conference of the Moorish 
fulcra waa held at Seville, and a message eent to 
Yu&auf. The AlmoraTide King was astute. At first 
he displayed bat Kttle sympathy for hi& brethren in 
Spain. But the offer of Algeciras induced hira to 
promise aid, and he csme with a strong army of Moors 
and Berbers. Alfonso was informed that a profeneion 
of belief in the creed of Mahomet would spare him 
from certain death* The Christian aovefeign replied 
by allying himself with Sjncho of Navarre, and 
bringing a force to meet Yuasuf. Between Badajoz 
and Merida the armies met in a terrible conflict, 
Alfonso was forced to retreat, and for the present 
VuBsuf offered no further demonstration of his military 
tkill. 

Next year the King of Morocco returned to Spain 
with his army, and exhorted the Moors of Andalusia 
to unite with him in a war of extinction. The petty 
aoTcreigas showed but little enthusiasm i^x a campaign. 
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Probably they distnisted YussuPa motiTes. Such 
BUBpictoa was not without a basiB, for when the 
AlmoravidcB came for the third time, the monarch 
plaiaiy stated that he purposed to aDDex all the 
rem^iQing Mohammedan region. With a hundred 
tbouEand men, Yussuf cook Seville and Granada, 
AifonGO cam^ to the Aseistfirtce of the Sevillians with 
a force of twenty thousand ; but the AlmoravidcB 
wized the city^ and held it until the days of the 
Almohades in 1 147. 

Alfonso thcQ sought the alliaace of Fradce to a&si«t 
his nation in expelling the African invaders. But the 
power of the Almoravides grew. Cordova was their 
seat of government, and SeTille was one of their moBt 
important cities. The Morificoes in Spain were no j 
longer an independent race, but under the sway ofV 
Morocco. Motamid IL doubtless rued the hour when 
he sought aid from Yussuf. Fair Seville had passed 
out of hi^ handi. 

At this time there arose the famous Cid, the rcTered 
warrior and type of Spanieh chivalry* Many are the 
legends and ballads extolting the bravery of thJa 
champion of Christendom. Some of the stories of his 
deedfi are so improbable that certain historians of Spain 
have regarded the hero as a character of fable; bi^ 
Professor Dozy has investigated the old chronicles, 
both Spanish and MooriEh, and reached the conclusion, 
that there tyaj" a Cid, 3 mighty Boldier and a devout 
Catholic, named Rodrigo Diez de Bivar. There is 
DO doubt that the Cid loved the field of battle from 
his youth, and that he was ever ready to light, some-^ 
times for the Christians, and sometimes for Moorish 
chieftains at war with one another. In the end he 
became a valorous freebooter, with a following of the 
sons of noble familtes. The Cid came at least on one 
occasion to Seville as an emisEary of King Alfon^ 
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Mgt3.mid, Cp collect Buma due from the Arab rul^. 
Motamid was then at strife with Abdallah, King of 
Granada^ who was asfiiBted by certain Christian caba!~ 
hros^ including Garci Ordonez, formerly standard- 
bearer to Fernando. The Ctd endeavoured to restrain 
the King of Granada from making war upon Motsmid'» 
city, but Abdallah was not to be influenced for peace. 
He went forth and was met by the combined armies 
of the Cid and Motamid of Seville, and defeated with 
much loss. Ordofiez and the Christian cavaliers were 
taken prisoners. The Cid took his tribute, and certain 
costly gifts for Alfonso from Motamid, und departed. 
Soon after this episode in AfldaluHia^ Alfonso heard 
that RodrigD, the Crd, had retained some of the 
presents sent by the King of Seville- This report 
was set going by Garci Ordonez in rcTenge for his 
defeat at the hands of the Cid and Motamid, and the 
tale waa credited by King Alfonso* There was 
already prejudice against the Cid in the royal mind, 
and Alfonso was still further displeased when his 
general went ta attack Abdallah without permission. 
When he heard that^ to crown all, the Cid had ex- 
hibited dishonesty, Alfonso was wrothj and banished 
Rodrigo from the kingdom. But the Cid gained 
immense power and homage as an independent 
sovereign, and when Alfoaao wae tn sore need of a 
general to fight for him again&c the Almora¥ides, he 
approached the gallant Rodrigo with assurances of 
friendliness, and solicited his aid. Perhaps the mis- 
aive of Alfonso went astray i at anyrate, the Cid did 
not at once respond to the King's call for help. This 
apparent apathy incensed Alfonso. Again he sought 
to punish the Cid, confiscating his estates and imprison- 
ing his wife and children. And again the invincible 
Rodrigo proclaimed himself a king on hia own account. 
He died in 1099, and at his death his territory was 
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taken by Yw^auf, the Alraoravide, The Citi's bridle, 
worn by his steed, Babieca, hangs in the Capilla de la 
Granada, in the south-east corner of che Court of the 
Oranges at Keville, 

The Almoravides appear to have been an exceed- 
ingly energetic and turbulent race. They were» 
indeed^ too fond of warfare, for they were constantly 
£fihtiDg amongst themselves when they were not at 
war with the Chri3tian&, Under their dominion every 
ruler of a city wha could raise troops called himself 
sovereign^ and made actack upon the governor of the 
nearest wealthy centre. The Almoravide rule waa 
not BD just and prudent as that of the Moore who 
preceded them, and the people groaned under its 
despotism. Conquest by the Aiinohades csme as a 
redemption from the tyranny of the Almoravidea, 

In Northern Africa, the land of prophets and of 
pew sects, Mohammed^ son of Abdalla^ proclaimed 
himself the M^ehdi^ afld gained the adherence of a 
great horde of devotees. These Uoitarians were even 
more fervent in piety than the Atmorayides. The 
Mfhd? i general, Abdelmumeo, Boon became the victor 
of Mooriah Spain. Seville was secured by the in- 
vaders in ir47i and remained under the Almohade 
rule till 1248. The Almohades built the great 
mosque, with its high minaret, part of the structure 
being formed of stonework of the Roman period j the 
Alcazar, a huge palace, which extended as far as the 
bank of the Guadalquivir to the Golden Tower, and 
many other magnificent edifices. The palace of the 
Moorish sovereigns at Seville was erected in the form 
of a triangle, with the chief gate at the Torre de la 
Plata (Silver Tower), which stood in the Calle de 
Ataranzas until iS^i, when it was taken down. 

Trade revived in the city after its capture by the 
Almohades ; the weavers, the metaUworkers, and the 
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buiidei's aod the decorAtJirs of bouses foimd cODstaQt 
employment under the new ruler, Abu Yakub Yuaeuf. 
The Christian Spaniards saw a reviyal of the Moham- 
mE'dan fortuDcs, and lamEnted the in^ux of this 
vigorous infidel host. Earnest prayers were addressed 
to the knighta of the Cross in ali the nations of Europe 
beseeching euccour for the faithful in Spain. Pope 
iDnoceot III. decided a crusade, snd chilled upon 
foreign Christian rulers to aid the Spaniards, with the 
result that a number of French and English cru&aders 
travelled to Spain. A memorable battle was fought 
ID the Sierra Moreua, the range dividing Castile from 
Andalusias and the Almohade army was almost 
destroyed. After this repulse the Moors never made 
a military demonstration of any importance in Castile, 
but remained in Andalusia ;ind the EDuthem diatrict&< 
Seville and Cordova each had a diflerent governor; 
the Aimobade uaity was ruptured, and the empire was! 
crumbling. • 

We have now reached the last days of the MoriGCO 
rule in Seville^ The deltverer, Fernando Ill.j the 
adored Saint Fernando^ c^mt to the throne at an 
auspicious hour, and upon his accession made ready for 
war upon the Mohammedans. In 1235 Cordova wae 
taken by Fernando, and Jaen and other towns fell into 
his hands. Assisted by Aben Alhamar, King of 
Granada, who had been compelled to yield allegiance 
to the victorioua Fernando, the Christian monarch 
marched upon Seville. The inhabitants prepared for 
a stubborn defence. A Moorish fleet guarded the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, while the troops of the 
Almohadea awaited attack within the city* Fernando 
Bent war vessels from the Biscsyan coast to San Lucar 
to attack the Moorish fleet. The navy was in the 
command of Admiral Raymond Boniface (Ramon 
Bonifaz)^ and in an engagement the Moorish Bhipa 
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were driven from their positioQ. Bonifaz liTed in 
Seville after the capture oi the town. On the froDt of 
3 hoQBe in Placentinea, now the shop of a dealer in 
antiquities, there is thia inscription in Spanish and 
French : * Esta caia fue cedida par el Sants Rcy 
D. Fernandi III. a su almtmnie _D, RatuGn Romja^ 
cuattdo eonqueito a Se'mHa libertando del domirtio Sar- 

The infidels next made n. stand on knd, but failed 
to ovefcome the aFmy of Ferasndq. For fifteen 
months Seville was besieged. Provisions were brought 
into the town from the surrounding district of Axarafa, 
thirty miles long, on the right bank of the Guadal'- 
(^uivjr. This highly- cultivated region is eaid to have 
contained a hundred fertile farms. Seville was con- 
nected with the suburb of Triaua (the town of Trajan) 
by a bridge of boats and a chain bridge. The boat- 
bridge wag broken by Fernando during the &iege by 
launching heavy vessels upon it. But still the defenders 
held out behind their high, broad walls^ driving back 
the charge's of the Christians against the sturdy gate's, 
and raining mtssile^ from the towers. At lengthj 
when Triana and Alfsrache were in the hold of 

tFernando^B force, and all food Bupplies cut off, the 
defenders were forced Co yield. On 23rd November 
Fernando made a triumphal entry. The vanquished 
ruler, Abdul Hassan, who had proved a most cour- 
ageoua defender, was offered territory aud money if he 
would continue to live in Seville^ or in a city of the 
kingdom of Castile, as a dependent officer of tbe 
Kbg. The Moor proudly rejected these terms j he 
preferred to leave the scene of hie defeat, and with 
thousands of his people he departed for Africa. It is 
stated that three or four hundred thousand Moors had 
quitted Seville before its capture. If this is true, only 
a few Almohades remained in the pkce^ Those who 
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elected to stay were tedc to render the same tribute to 
Fernando as they had been in the habit of paying to 
their princes. Such as desired to return to their 
country were offered the means of travelling and 
protection. 

The triumphant King, escorted by hifi troops, the 
loyal iahabitants and the clergy, proceeded to the 
rnoGQue. Christian bishops purified the temple, and 
dedicated it to the service of God and the Virgin, and 
a high and imposing Masa was celebrated. Amid 
festivities and ceremonies, Fernando took possesaion of 
Seville and all its rich treasure. He occupied the 
Alcazar, then it its pristine epieodour, and divided the 
houses and land around the city among his knights. 

The Christian King was brave, and his treatment of 
the conquered shows that he had 3 strain of mercy in 
his nature. He was, however, an intensely bigoted 
pietist, for at Palencii he Bet lire with his own laaiodG 
to the faggots to burn heretics. Hie austerities were 
excee^ivei and fasting is said to have weakened big 
body. Fernando died from dropsy at Seville, four 
years after his conquest of the town. On his death- 
bed he called his son Alfonso, bade him farewell, and 
exhorted him to follow justice and clemency. Then, 
amid deep sorrow in the city, the King took the Mass, 
and passed away. In 1671 Fernando III. was 
canonised by Pope Clement X. 

The keys of SevJllei which were given up by the 
Governor at the surrender of the city, may be seen id 
the cathedral. One key is of silver, and bears the 
inscription : * May Alhih grant that Islam may rule 
for ever in this city.' The other key is made of iron- 
gilt, and IB of MudSjar workmanship. It is lettered : 
* The King of Kings will open ; the King of the Earth 
will enter.' San Fcrnando's shrine is on view in the 
cathedral on May 30, August 23 and November 
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1%^ when honour is paid to the body of the saiDCed 
monarch by the soldiers of the Seville garrison, who 
mafch piiat with the colours lowered. 

In the collection of paintinga id rhc house of Sengf 
Don Joaquin Feraaodez PefEryraj 86, CaJle Betisj 
Trianii, there is a picture attributed lo Velazquez, and j 
said to have been jjainted by him at the age of twenty-! 
eight, representing the Sultan of Seville handing the] 
keys of the city to Saa Fernando^* It is said that j 
Velazquez painted hsmaelf as model of the King. lij 
the work i» not that of the master, it is by sn artist d 1 
parts. The colour is good, and the horse well drawn ] 
And painted. 

Fernando IlL was Bucceededby his &od AlfonzoX.,] 
Ei Sijblot * the Learned.' He occupied the Palace of 
the Alcazar, and devoted hts leisure to the study of 
geometry, ancient laws, history and poetry. The 
King wrote verse to the Virgin in the Galician dialect, 
which re&embles the Portuguese tongue, and was, for htB 
age, 3 versatile and accomplished scholar. His ambi- 
tion was great, and though he waa called * the Learned,' 
he was prone to serioua error in the conduct of the 
affairs of government. He attempted to take Gascony, 
which was then in the possessiou of Heory HE. of 
England, and governed by Simon de Montfort. The 
King's military enterprises were costly, and 39 they 
failed, the people resented the increase of taxes, and 
especially the measure of direct taxation. When 
Alfonso presented Algarve to the King of Portugali 
with his natural daughter, Beatrice de Guzman, the 
nobles rebelled under the King's brother, Felipe, and 
were aided by the King of Granada. Alfonso invited 
the malcontent party to a conference of arbitration at 
BurgO!i. The knights were appeased ; but the King 

* This ^aA other ialereiting pictures mj^ be sccd by applyiof 
ta the owQCT of the collection. 
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was forced to yield his ground* and to make many 
conceEsioDS. Upon the death of Alfonso's eldest son, 
Fera^ndo, a dispute arose concerning die heir to the 
crown. Fernando left two sone, born to him by 
Blanche, sister of Philip IV. of France. The second 
son of AlfonsDj SancbOf was announced as rightfid 
successor, but this proclamation was a cause of offence 
to Philip IV. ^ who claimed that the eldest child of his 
sister was the lawful heir to the throne of Castile. 
The King of France demanded that Alfonso should 
restore the dowry to BlanehCj and allow her and the 
children to come to Ffauce- Alfanso refused the 
request, War was then declaimed by Philip of France; 
and further anxiety was caused by the disloyalty of 
Sancbo, who took the lead of the discontented party, 
and laid siege to Tqledo, Cordova, and other towns. 
The King was at hia wit's end. He begged aid from 
Morocco, from the infidels, while^ at the same time, he 
desired the Pope to excommunicate Saocho. Event- 
ually the quarrel between King and Prince was patched 
up. Alfonso appears to have cherished affection for 
his unruly son, for upon hearing, soon after the recon- 
ciliation, that Saccho was seriously ill, the King died 
of grief. 

So closed the troubled career of Alfonuo el Sabio. 
He was a type of the bookish student, a. great reader, 
but without a knowledge of human nature, and devoid 
of aptitude for governing a nation. In bis fondneae for 
book -learnings and his incapacity for ruling, Alfonso 
may be compared to James I. of England. It is 
claimed to the credit of the learned monarch that he 
encouraged the arts and education in the roya,l city 
of Seville, and founded the university. He Ipved the 
retirement of hia study in the beautiful Alcazar rather 
than the council seat ; hut, at the same time, he had a 
craving for power and wished to extend his realm, 
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AlfoDHO the Learned presented a reliquary to the 
chapter of the cathedral, which may be seen among the 
treasufes. His body^ rests in the Capiila ReaJ ( Roya] 
Chapel), where it W33 interred in i 284, 

There ib but Utcle of interest to record in the ano^a 
of Seville until the time of Pedro 1. Under AlfonBO 
XI,, a great council w^s held in the city to discuss 
plans for defending Andalusia from the Emperor of 
Morocco, who had landed in Spain with a powerfd 
army* The King of Portugal attended the conference 
and ptOJtiised hia &upT>ort, and in a battle fought neaf 
Tarifa the invading force was driven back. During 
the reign of Alfonso XL, the Earl of Derby and the 
Barl of Saliabuf]^ came to Spaici, to light for 
Christianity^ and to offer amity tq the martial King. 

With the death of Alfonso XT., we come tq the days 
of his Bon, Pedro I., the most renowned of all the 
Chrtstian sovereigns who made court at the capital of 
Aiwialusia. The reign of Pedro ei Cruel abounds with 
K much ' incident ' from the stDry-teller^G point of 
riewt that many tales, ballads and plays of Spain are 
concerned with the exploits of this remarkable King. 
In some of the narratires he is portrayed aa a veritable 
monster of cruelty and perfidy; in others he is refwe- 
sented as a severe, but just, monarch, with sympathy for 
the lower classes. Pedro was sixteen when he came 
to the throne. Fearing an atceinpt on the part of 
Enricjue (eon of AJfonso XI, by his mistfes§j Leonora 
de Guzman) to seize the crown, Pedro contrived to 
tore Leonora to Seville, and to imprison her in the 
Alcazar. From this dungeon the wretched woman was 
Bent to other prisons^ until she was done to death. 
There was no limit to Pedro's ferocity when hi« 
malignity was aroused. His deeds eugge&t an insane 
lu&t for bloodghed, and a delight in the iii6iction of 
Buffering. He killed with his own hand, or by the aid 
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of bravoes, ^U relatives, rivals and tkngerou? persona 
who came within his power. His first wife was 
Blanche of Dourbon, niece of King John of France ; 
but he deserted her in two days, to return to his 
mietress, the lovely Maria de Padilla. When Pedro's 
fancy fell upon the handaome Juana de Castro, he 
declared that his union with Blanche was invalid, and 
induced the Bishops of Salamanca and Avila to perform 
a marriage service. Soon after the wedding Pedro left 
hia bride, and insolently avowed that he had only ex- 
perienced a passing passion for her. 

One day Abu Said, King of Granada, wrote to 
Pedro of Seville, begging an audience of him that he 
might seek his help in resisting an enemy, Mahommed- 
ibn-Yusauff. To this request Pedro acceded, Abu 
Said, pficarted by three hundred of his court, iind a 
number of menials, journeyed to Seville, and was 
received most graciously by the King, who gave orders 
that the visitor and his retinue siiould tie well cared for 
in the Alcazar. The Red King, Abu Said, possessed 
a splendid treasure of jewels. Among the precioua 
fitonea was the famous ruby which now decorates the 
royaJ crown of England. It is possible that the 
Moori&h King intended to present certain, of his gemB 
to Pedro, for we read that he brought hi& treasure with 
him to Seville. But his host, hearing haw fine a store 
of jewek lay within his reach, commanded a number 
of hired murderers to purloin the treasures by force. 
The guest and his nobles were surprised in their apart- 
ments ^ they were stripped of their valuables and moneyj 
while the Red King was deprived of the very clothes 
that he wore. Dressed in common raiment, and seated 
upon a donkey, the unfortunate Abu was taken, amid 
the derision of the rabble, to a field without Seville, 
and there executed with thirty-etx of hia courtiers, 
Pedro's excuse for his treachery and cruelty was that 
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the King of Granatta had betrayed him ia his 
wjth Aragop, a charge chat codd not be founded. 
Amoflg the beauties of Seville of that date was 
Senofa Uffaca Osorio. When Pedro saw her, he 
vowed to bring her within his power. At first he 
paid her compliments and eadeavoured to win her 
favour hj flattery and gifts, Urraca was a proud 
\ woman^ In all likelihood she recoiled from this 

/ brutal flatterer and deceiver of women, and uot eves 

his kingly rank could induce her to pay the least heed 
/ to his addresses^ No one dared to foil Pedro | the 

, jeHora doubtleea surmised the revenge that the King 

• would plan against her. Yet she bravely refused to 
lend her ear to hiE propoeal, preferring death to che 

' forfeiture of her self-reapect. Then Pedro threatened 

[ a terrible punishment. Urraca still refused. Faggota 

/ were piled in the market square of the town^ and the 

f persecuted lady was led forth and burned to death in _ 

f public* ]■ 

i The people of SeviHe fieem to have been hypnotiseo™ 

• by their cruel sovereign. For these horrible deeds 
' they even otFered pleas of extenuation^ and, according 
I to some Spauiah historiaQS, Pedro wae one of the moat 
^ popular of the kings that lived in the city after its 

restoration to the Christiana* A certain Bohemian 
!| strain in the King's character no doubt appealed to a 

maBB of his subjects. He was credited with sympathy 
for the labouring class and a desire to protect tlufl 
people against the tyranny of the nobles. Where hifl 
^ own personal interests were not concerned, Pedro the 

'l Cruel aometimea evinced that sense of equity that led 

Felipe II. to describe him as *the Just.* But in 
private matters Pedro displayed no trait of justice and_ 
DO hint of magnanimity. m 

Now and then Pedro would muffle himself in his ■ 
iapUf don his sword^ and wander from the palace after 
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dark to the low qiiaiters of Scrille. He liked to 
study the life of the Mudejures^ the JewG, and the 
artisans, and to rub ehoulder^ with his subjects when 
they were scarce! j^ likely to recognise liim. Ooe 
flight the King was roaming in the alleys of the city, 
keeping an eye upon all who passed by, and probably 
hoping that he might find an unlucky watchman off his 
guard and neglecting his duty. Suddenly a passing 
hidalgo pushed against the King. Pedro abused the 
stranger ; there was an altercation, and swords were 
whipped out of their sheaths. In the dim light of the 
thoroughfare the combatants clashed blades, and 
engaged in a duel to the death. Presently the King's 
opponent received a thrust in a vital part of the body, 
and falling to the pavement, he lay bleeding to death, 
A few weeks before this night's encounter Pedro had 
forbidden atreet-fighting, on penafty of capital punish- 
ment for the unwary custodiaoa of order in the city. 

With a grim smile, the King sheathed hia weapon 
and went home to the Alcazar, musing upon the con- 
sternation of the authorities when the corpse of the 
eahalUro was discovered. Next morning he Bent for 
the Alcalde, or Mayor of the city. *Sir,' said Pedro, 
*you fully understand thst I hold you accountable for 
any breach of the peace that occurs in the streets of 
Seville ? ^ The Mayor humbly responded that he 
knew the fresh regulation which his majesty had been 
pleased to enforce. At that moment a page brought 
word to the King that the dead body of a hidalgo had 
been found, early that morning, in the plaza near 
where the Casa Pilatos now stands. ' What means 
this?' demanded Pedro, turning to the affrighted 
Alcalde^ ' If the murderer of this gentleman is not 
found in two days, understand that you will be hanged.* 
The Mayor's face was white as he bowed himself 
from the royal chamber. With a sinking heart he 
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prtpared himself fof his fate. There was scarcely 
any hope of trackiog the assaEsin in forty-eight hours. 

The wretched Mayor fiat down in his room to 
meditate upun the hett means of tracing the criminal. 
Meanwhile Lhig story of the murder was abroad, and 
people were talking of the affair. Tbe gossip reached 
the ears of an a!d woman, who went at once to the 
Alcalde, telling him that ,shc had seem a Hght from 
her bedroom window lare doring the previous night. 
The combatants appeared to be gentlemen, but to 
make sure, she lit a candle jind leaned out of the 
window- One man had his back towards her, and 
she could not see his face. But of the identity of his 
opponent she was quite certain: it n^as hh majesty tht 
King^ /md no other^ When she saw, beyood a doubt, 
that it was the King who plunged his blade into the 
hidalgo^e breast, ehe felt terrified, blew out the candle, 
and withdrew her head from the window. 

* Thank God ! ' cried the Mayor, seizing the old 
woman's hand. Then he hurried to the Alcazar, 
sought a hearing from the sovereign^ and said that he 
had found the murderer of the hidalgo* The King 
smiled. ' Indeed, your majesty,' said the Alcalde, 
* I can let you look him in the face when he hangs on 
the gallows/ ' Good ! * replied Pedro, still smiling 
incredulously. 

Hastening to the cjuarter of the Moorish artisans, 
the Mayor ordered them to make a cunning effigy of 
the King, and to bring it to him without delay. A 
few d:iyB after^ the Alcalde requested hts majesty to 
attend the hanging of the criminal in the Piaza de San 
Franciso, Greatly curious, Pedro came to the place 
of execution. And there, upon the gibbet, he saw a 
dummy of himself dangling from the FOpe. Struck 
with the humour and ingenuity of the Mayor's device, 
the King said : ' Justice has been done. I am satisfied/ 
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In visiting the Alcazar we shall have more to recall 
of the career of Pedro the Cruel. The palace 18 
haunted with memories of the King and of Maria de 
Padilla, Pedro was fond of Seville and preferred the 
Alcazar to any other residence. He made many 
alterations in the paUce, built the rooms around the 
Patio de la Monteria, snd brought material for their 
construction from the remainB of Moorish ediJice& in 
SerilLe, Cordora^ and other places. 
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When Pedro caaaed hi& unfortunate wife, Blanchci 
to die ID prison. From the dagger, or by poison, bia 
subjects were at length aroused to indignation. The 
ineeoBate ruler was bringing ?he nation to the verge of 
ruin by hia misdeeds. France resented the dastardly 
murder of Blanche of Bourbon, and the King vowed 
revenge on Pedro. Enrique, brother of Pedcq, was 
fighting for the crown^ and had been proclaimed 
Sovereign at Toledo ; while the SevillianE, wbo had 
long eodufed tbeir King's Eeverities and cocdoiied his 
cruelties, were up in arms and threatening the roya! 
palace. Pedro tied from Seville, and came eTentually 
' into Aqultaine, to the court of the English Black 
Prtnce at Bordeaux. The chivalrous Black Prince 
espoused the cause of Pedro against Enrique, pitying 
the fugitive King who had been forced to leare hi& 
country. In return for his support, Pedro offered hia 
English ally a large sum of gold» and the great ruby 
stolen from Abu Said in the Alcazar of Seville. 

The campaign was decided in favour of the King 
of Spain, but its hardships cost the Black Prince his 
life. Pedro was again acknowledged King. His 
downfall was, however, fast approaching. Enritjue 
conquered his brother, soon after the departure of the 
English army, and came to see him at Montiel in La 
Mancha, It is said thai: Pedro was treacherously 
drawn into a trap. In any case, he fell by the dagger 
of his brother Enrique ; and bo ended violently the 
life of one who bad lived in violence and blDodshed, 

As our story is more concerned with the city of 
Seville than with the fortunes of the rulers of Spain, 
we may resume the narration rI the time of Isabella 
and Fernando. No incidents of signal importance 
occurred in Seville between the death of Pedro I. 
and the acceesjoa of the famous Catholic Queen, 
With the reign of Isabellgj the city became the 
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theatre of eveotB that influtnced the whole of the 
nation, and indeed the whole of Christendom. 

It was at this time that the arts and libers of Spain 
began to revive. In Seville the yeac (477 is the date 
of the first setting up of a printing press, by one 
Theodoricus el Aleman (the German). Konrad 
Haebler, in his work On 7 or Knrly Printers of Spain 
and Portu^ai^ ssys that for fifteen years the only 
printers in the city were German immigrants. One 
of the early important books printed in Seville was 
Diego de Valera's Ci'Dfiicji de EspaSa. In 1490 a 
firm of printers, under the title of Four German Com- 
panions, opened busineEs, and in three years published 
nine volumes, while two years later there waa a riva! 
press owned by another German. 

It was in 1493 that the city saw the return of the 
great Columbus from his first voyage. For a long 
time the blue -eyed, dreamy Genoescj Christoforo 
Colombo, had mused upon the Bcientific works of the 
cultivated Moors, a.nd speculated upon the existence 
of other lands far away across the restless ocean. 
Sceptics laughed at the dreamer ; the clergy frowned 
at his impudent theories ; but a few bold adventurers 
were inspired by his enthusiasm* 

The story of his setting forth has been often told. 
Let us welcome the sunburnt explorer npon his return 
to Seville on Palm Sunday I493. The wandering 
people are all anxious to catch sight of Cristobal 
Colon, the Itdian, who claims to have discovered a 
New World. He passes down the Btreets, a; tall, 
brawny man, bronzed, with red hair^ which became 
white at the age of thirty. To those who question 
him be replies with dignity and courtesy, becoming 
eloquent as he describes the marvels of the vast; 
country bej'ond the sea. The whole city is talking of 
■ the great new£ ; the foreign sailor is the hero of the 
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hour. And now tliosc who doubted Colon's saoity 
are singing hia pmises m a.11 the public meeting-places 
of Seville. An office for the administration of this 
new country 13 instituted in tiie city. From the 
Queen and her Coneort to the seller of water in the 
BtreetSj everyone utters the niiue of the explorer with 
admiration. The eccleaiastics, who declared that \l was 
impious to aeeert chat the earth is a globe, aire vexed 
that they ha?e beeu found wrong in their arrogant 
statements. They continue to quote from the Penta- 
teuch» and the writings of St. Chrysoatom, St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine to show that pious authority was on 
their side. 

Queen Isabel had encouraged the Genoese sailor in 
his project, and the wealthy Pinzoti family, of Paloa, 
had UEsisted him with means, some of them also 
accompinying the explorer on his first voyage. 
Columbus was made an admiral, and promised further 
support in his eKpediuona. In May 1493 he started 
i^gainir having with him fifteen hundred men ^nd a 
fleet of fifty vessels. The crews of these ships were 
made up of adventurers, gold-seekers^ idlers and a 
sprinkling of scoundrels selected by the Government, 
In the company there were priests, and it was through 
the machinationB of one of them, Father Boil, that 
Chri&topher Columbus Incurred the displeasure of 
Isabel And Fernando. By every ship that was bound 
for Spain from the New World, Boil sent complaints 
of Columbus, Unfortunately, Isabel lent her ear to 
these glanders, and sent Franciso Bobadilla to dismiss 
Cristobal Colon, and to take his place, Bobadilla 
took pOGses&ion of Columbus's charts and papers, pm 
him into chains, and sent him, like a felon. In the hold 
of a ship to Spain. 

It Ib pitiful to read of the degradation of this hoceet 

and brave man, whose energies built up the prosperity 
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of Spain, and made Seville one of the busi^c cities of 
Europe. He laid hia case before the Queen and 
Fernandu» and vowed that he had ia no seQse neglected 
his duty towards the country of hla adoption. We 
know that he waa * forgiven,' but the insult offered 
to him preyed upon the sensitive mind of the explorer. 
Yet he again resolved to visit the !and that he had dis- 
covefed ; and in I 503 he left Spain with four worn-out 
ahips. A year later Columbus returned for the last 
time. The people of San Liicar, at the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir, welcomed back a captRin in shattered 
health, and a crew wearied by hardship and exposure* 

Columbus now longed to settle quietly in Seville, 
and to end his days there. He found that hjs popu- 
larity was waning, and that hig rents had not been 
collected properly during his absence. With the 
death of leabel he lost roya! patronage. His last 
voyage had cost him much ; but the people of Seville 
believed him to be immensely richj whereas his income 
was now meagre. * Little have I profited/ writes 
Columbus, in a letter, * by twenty years of service, 
with such toile and perils; since, at present^ I do not 
own a roof in Spain. If I desire to eat or sleep I 
have no resort but an inn ; and for the most times 
have not wherewithal to pay my bill.' 

In his laat days we picture Christopher Columbus 
bending over the manuacripts, which may be aeen in 
the Biblioteca Columbina, the library at Seville founded 
by the natural son of Colambus, One of the manu-^ 
acripts treats upon biblical prophecy. It was written 
to appease the Inquieitore, who, to the last, suspected 
the discoverer of heresy. Writing of this Apologia, 
Washington Irving says that the title and some early 
pages of the book are by Fernando Columbus ; * the 
main body of the work ia by z atrange hand, probably 

t' Caspar Gorricio, or some other brother of 
1 
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his coDTent/ There are signs in the haod-wriUDg that 
ColumbuB wa5 otd and in poor health when he wrote 
the work. The characters are, liowever, distinct 
There are passages frctm the Christia.a Fathers and the 
Bible, coDEtrued by the author into predictions of the 
discovery of the New World. 

The gallant voyager was now prematnrely aged, 
though he had led an abstemioua tife. Dieappoiat- 
ment at the neglect of the world no doubt preyed upon 
his spirits in these last days of hiB career^ for it is said 
that he pofisessed *■ a tga lively sensibility/ Upon the 
whole, Columbus was ill-u§ed by SpaiQ, though hij 
memory is revered. It is the old, sad etory of worth 
and genius. Id i ^o6 Cristobal Colon died in a poor 
lodging at Valladolid, He left a fion, boro to him by 
his mistress, Beatrix Enriquez. In his will Columbus 
left money to Beatrix. 

Great honour was paid to the body of the famous 
explorer. Columbua was buried in the parish church 
of Santa Maria de la Antigua. Some years !ater the 
Sevillians desired that the remains should be removed 
to their city, and they were then carried to the Car- 
thuaian monastery of Las Cuevaa, to the Chape! of St. 
Ann, or of Santo Chri&to. The house of Las Cugtib 
was a fine one, celebrated for its pictures and treaBures, 
and surrounded with orange and lemon groves. But 
the bones of Columbus were not to remain in Seville. 
They were taken, in 1536, to Hispaniola, and laid in 
the principal chapel of the Cathedral of San Doitiipgo^ 
Finally the remains were removed to Havanna. 

While paying due respect to Chri&topher Columbys, 
we must not forget the great services rendered to the 
country generally, and to Seville, by Fernando de 
Magallanes, or Magellan, who embarked at that port 
in August 1519 with five vessels, Faasing the Cadary 
Islands and Cape Verde, the FortugueGe explorer reached 
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Brazil, and went south to Patagonia, * the land of 
giapta/ arriving eventually at the dangerous straitH 
which bear his name. Magellan never returned to 
Spain, Only two of bis ships reached the Molucca^] 
aad of the five that started but one came back to SeyilJe 
on the homeward journey- 

These were the days when SeviUe was a bustling 
part of embarkation, and a great storehouse for treasure 
from America and the Indies. A fever of emigration 
seized the adventurous spirits of Andalusia ; and 
Andrea Navigiero, a Venetian ambassador^ who 
journeyed through Spain in 1525* says that the 
population of Seyille was so reduced that *the city 
was left almost to the women/ 

The discoveries and conquests of Pizarro, who 
came to Seville after his first voyage, added to the 
enthusiasm for emigration. But Pizarro found it a 
bard matter to raise money for the expenaeE of a 
second expedition. He contrived, however, to man 
three shipF, and was about to start, when the Council 
of the Indies sought to int[uire into the state of the 
vessels. Fearing that he might be hindered from his. 
scheme, the explorer set sail at San Lucarj in great 
haste, and made for the Canary Islands. 

It was in January 153+ that Hernando, brother of 

Francisco Pi^arro, was directed to return to Seville 

with a great hoard of treasure. The Custom House 

was filled with ingots^ vases and ornaments of gold, 

and the inhabitants were much interested in the 

splendid spoiL Hernando Pizarro came later under 

a charge of cruelty to the subject race of SoutJi 

America. In his Spanish Pioneers, Mr Lummii 

tells us that * Hernando was for many years imprisoned 

ft at Medina del CampOj and that he died at the nge of 

I a hundred. His brother, Francisco, who was born 

I at Truxillo, in Estremadura, was a swineherd in his 
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boyhood. Fired with the spirit of romance and 
dTcnture, the Ud deserved his herd of pigs and ran 
away to Seville, where he found acope for hifi restle^B 
energy, and was able to influeoce seafaring mea to 
accomppy htm on a cruise of discovery. 

Seville wae now at the height of its cominerdal 
ptOBp«rity, There waa a constant come ^nd go of 
[radJng vessels ; the ailk trade wa& greatly developed, 
and leather was made for the markets of Spain. 
Isabel took, much interest in the improvement of the 
commerce of the city. When she aecended the throne, 
Seville was notorious for its gangs of thieves and 
crtminuls of all kinds^ while the Guffounding country 
w^fi insecure through the numbers of bandits who 
waylaid and robbed traders and farmers on the roads. 
The Queen determined to stamp out crime by rigorouB 
measures. She held a court in the sa!on of the 
Alcazar, and, in the Castilian custom, presided over 
the hearing of criminal charges. Once 3 week, I&abeJ 
eat in her chair of etate, on a da'ia coTcred with gold 
cloth, For two months she conducted a crusade 
against robbery in the city, recovering a great amount 
of stolen property, and condemning many offenders Co 
severe penalties. Her seventy struck alarm among 
the vagabond and thieving population^ and probably 
terrified a number of the people who had reason to 
fear justice. Four thousand subjects left the town. 
The respectable burghers grew concerned, dreading 
that this depopulation would injure the city and 
deprive it of workmen. A deputation of citizens 
waited upon Isabel and begged her to relax her 
austerity. The Queen was therefore prevailed upon 
to offer an amnesty for alJ offenders except those 
convicted of hefCBy, 

Isabel's fortunes as a ruler were largely determined 
by her charme. The Sevillians could not fail Co 
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wofGhip the tal], fair young Qucea, with the frank and 
beautiful countcoance aod blue eyes. Her very un- 
cDDventionality delighted her court 
and when she rode at the head of 
her troops, in a euit of mail, with 
a sword, by her side, every cahalkro 
was ready to follow the fair com- 
mander through blood and fire. 
Isabel's eword, a pretty little 
weapon, is to be seen in the Real 
Armaria at Madrid. 

The Queefl was one of those mag- 
netic personages to whom all thin;^ 
are permissible. Even in modern 
timee it is coneidered unseemly for 
a Spanish woman to engage in iield 
eports, or any kind of athletic 
exercise; but the Spaniards of 
Isabel's day not only forgave, but 
revered^ the Queen who sat on the 
jjudicial bench, donned maaculine 
attire, carried weapons, and took 
a man*B part in the government of 
her state. Had it not been for 
the terrible taint of bigotry, which 
ted Isabel to sanction deeds of j^er- 
aecution and cruelty, her character 
would have presented an example 
approaching the excellence with 
which cnthueiaBtic historians have 
credited it. 

Four years after the accession of Isabel there began 
the reign of the Inquisition in Seville. When Alfonso 
de Hoyeda^ Prior of the city, and Felipe de Barberis^ 
Inquisitor of Sicily, persuaded Fernando that a cruaade 
againat heresy would replenish hia exchequer by means 
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of conSflcation, the King was icidDced to lUtCD to tbrir 
propoaa^l. At first Isabel recoiled from this scheme 
of torture and pluader. But her woraaa'e mind and 
heart were not secure against the insidious influence 
of the priests, who used their utmost powers of suasion 
Co convince her that Heaven approved of the destrucci'^Q 
of heretics. Fiaalty the Queen gave way; and the 
17th of September 1480 saw the setting up of the 
cribunal of the Holy Oliice in the DomiDtcao ConTent 
of St. Paul at Seville. 

M*Crie, in The History of the Reformalioa in Spain, 
states that * in the course of the first year in which it 
was erected, the iDquisitioa of iSeTille, which then 
extended over Castile, committed two thousand persons 
alive to the flames, burnt qs many in eJ^gy, and con- 
demned eeveoteen thousand to different penances.' 
We must note, however, that according to Prescoct 
these figures refer to several years and not to the 
opening years of the inatitution of the Holy Office in 
Seville, By the end of October T4S1 it is recorded 
that three hundred per&ons had been burned to death 
in Seville. In about thirty-six years^ four thou§aiid 
victims went to the stake in the city, while many 
times that number were CDudemned to slavery^ to 
perpetual imprisonment, to short terms, and to other 
punishments. 

*The modern Inquisition/ writes M*Crie, 'stretched 
ita iron arma over a whole nation, upon which it lay 
like a monstrous incubus, paralysing its exertions, 
crushing its energies, and extinguishing every other 
feeling hut a Bense of weakness and terror.' Many of 
the SevillianB fled from the city and sought the 
protection of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the 
Marquis of Cadiz, and the Count of Arcos. 

At this period a frightful pestilence swept OTcr 

Seville, reducing the population by thirty thousand, 
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and cau&iog great sufFeriiig, The clergy resorted to 
prayer ; chairns and relics of the saints were diGpIayed 
in the churches; but little or nothing was done in the 
way of prevcDting a Bprea.d of the plague by saTiitatioti, 
or of alleviating the malady by medical science. It 
18 a saddening picture — the people dying of the disease, 
thou&aDds laDguishiDg m dudgeons^ and a multitude 
tilled with fear lest they should GUCCumb to the 
epidemic, or fall into the hands of the Inquisitors. 
Fuigblanch, author of The Inquisition Unmasked^ states 
that the number of the baDiehed and the *recoaci]ed' 
in Andalusia from 1480 to 1520 was a hundred 
thousand. He asserts that forty-five thousand persons 
were doae to death in the Archbishopric of Seville 
during this period. 

Without the city, on the Prado de San Sebastian, 
is the burning ground. As we stand there, the 
imagination coDjures a proceasion accompanying a 
victim to the awful torture of the stake. The doomed 
mail is an aged and devout Morisco, who has s^ved 
money by his industry. He has been found guilty 
of infidelity, and he has refused to partake of the 
Christian sacrament. He is dressed in the sanbenito, 
a yellow garmeat, with pictures of devils kindling a 
Are and burning faggots, and 00 his head is a fantastic 
conical cap of pasteboard, called the sorozu. First 
comes a troop of soldiers to clear a path for the 
procession through the jostling rabble. The soldiers 
are followed by several priests in canonical vestmentSj 
and the boys of the College of Doctrine, who chant 
the iiturgy. Then comes the convicted heretic, with 
a familiar on either side, and two friars, followed by 
the judges, ministers of gqvernmeiit, and hjdalgoea on 
borsehack. In another procession comes the In- 
quimora, and thetr standard of red, with the names 
and insignia of Pope Sixtus IV . and King Fernando 
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upon it. The mcmbcra of the Holy Office are escorted 

by enquircn, and m iht rear is a great mob of towno- 
|iroi*lc. But enough : imagmatioD is at this point 
rcpHlcd. Wc turn away from the scene, and enter 
tht? iihaiiy gnnicna that stretch along the Guadilquivir, 
to Ncetit tllt« flowers and to listen to the thrush and 
niKhtingnlc. 

We cnnnat* however* close our peceptions to the fact 
ihflt Seville played an important part in the Inqutsition. 
In rouniing the aireetG of the city, it is impassible tn 
forgrt rhnt tlit" mighty instrument of fanaticism has left 
it« iinprfNB on Sjwin, We remember that every eon of 
Seville who dared to exercise his conscience in thn 
matter of rrli|{iouH belief ran the ri&k of ending his lij^fl 
upon flic Priido de San Sebastian, The terror of this 
inntJtutiiin must have blighted the lives of millions of 
Spatiinrdft. And we are moved to the refJection thad 
the good which Isabel performed with one hand wafl 
almoBt destroyed by the evil inilicted by the other. 

The story of Rodrigo de Valer, one of the first to 
embrace the Lutheran faith in Seville, is of deep 
intereatu In the fashionable reeorte of the town and 
lit the jouBts no youth was more popular than Rodrigo. 
He had charming manners, sat a horse gracefully, and 
could break a bnce with the most skjlful knights of the 
ring. His wealth procured him every pleasure ; hej 
gratified a taste for dress and spent much money up 
horses. Suddenly he was missed from the dance an 
the tournament. Hia friends could not account for thi| 
changed mode of life. A passion for study had take 
posseasion of the young man ; and day after day he 
pouring over the Vulgate^ and improving his knowledge 
of Latin^ so that he might understand the book. \vt\ 
a few months Valer was able to quote long passages oi 
the Bible from memory. Then he left his study and 
went back to \m gay companions a£ an apostle of ; 
5^ 
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form of faith. He approached the clergy and the 
monks, and by arguineDt endeavoured to convince them 
of the errors of their creed and ritual, appealing to the 
Bible as the criterion of religious truth. The prieBLs 
were (ittle toclioed to HstcD to Rodrigo. But when 
they avoided him, the youth sought them, engaging 
them in discussion in the streets and stririag to get fofth 
his new doctrine. At length the Indignant clerics of 
Seville brought the heretic before the Holy InquUition* 
So cogent were his arguments that some of the members 
who secretly shared his opinions used their influence to 
save him from punishment. Fortunately Vaier waa of 
good family. He was declared to be insane, and spared 
from an extreme penalty, but his estates were taken by 
the tribunal, 

Rodrigo'a relations now strode to dissuade him from 
renewing his endeavours to reform the Church. What 
could one helpless man afihieve against the whole weight 
of authority ? But Rodrigo was full of zeal. He 
began again to denounce the teaching of the clerics, 
inspired by the belief that others wuuld soon follow 
him. For the second time he was arrested on a charge 
of heresy and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

In the Church of St. Salvador, where Rodrigo was 
taken on days of festival, the fervent youth would rise 
aiter the sermon and condemn the teaching of the 
pulpit Only his rank saved him from the ilamea. 
He was eventually imprisoned in a monastery of San 
Lucar, where he died at the age of fifty. Valer'a Ban- 
benito was displayed for a long time in the metropolitan 
church of Seville, It was inscribed : * Rodrigo de 
Valer, a citizen of Lebrixia and Seville, an apostate, 
and false apostle, who pretended to be sent of God.' 

The teaching of Valer waa not without fruit. He 
waa the founder of a small, but fervent, aect of 
Lutheran ChristianB in SeyUle, whose doctrioes 
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gradually found acceptance among a number of the 
people. One of tte reformed party was Juan GiJ, 

known aa Doctor Egidius, preacher in Seville 
Cathedra^ who was joined by Vargaa and the cele- 
brated Constantine Ponce de la Fuente^ M'Cric 
Bays that *the email Bociety ia Seville grew insenaibly^ 
and became the parent stock, from which branches 
were taken and planted in the adjacent country.' 
Per&ecudon was inevitable. Hgidius was denounced 
and thrown into prison, while Vargas was murdered, 
and Ponce de la Fuente banished. After a long 
incarceration, Egidiua returned to Seville ; but he 
caught a fever, and died in a few days. Dc Montefl 
says that the writings of Egidius, which were Dever 
printed, were worthy of praise. The Doctor wrote 
CCHDmentaries on Oenesis and the P&almB, and while 
in prison he composed sn easay on * Bearing the 
Croa&J 

ProteEtanti&m spread in Seville at this time. 
There was a church under the care of Doctor 
Christobal Losada, which met in the house of a lady 
of rank, Isabel de Baena^ and was attended by the 
nobles Don Juan Ponce de l_.ean and Domingo defl 
Guzman. In the Dominican Monastery of St, Paul, in" 
the Nunnery of St. Elizabeth, and especially in the 
CouTCDt of San Isidro del Campo, the new doctrinei ■ 
foupd disciples. ■ 

One of the victima of the Inquisition was Torri- 
gianoj the Florentine sculptor, whose statue of St^ 
Jerome is in the Maseo Provincial at Seville. The 
monument of Henry VII. in WeatminBter Abbey is 
the work of this artiBt, who ended his days in the cells 
of the Inquisitors' prieon in Seville, in i$^t. There 
is no doubt that many of the hapless prisoners died of 
dis-eases contracted in the insanitary dungconE of Seville 
and Triana, for Olmedus, one of the su^ererfij describes 
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the dens as vile in * naatine&& and Etencb/ The 
ordinary gaols were crowded, and many pereotis were 
immured in the Castle of TriaDa, and in the Qonvents 
of the city. 

At Triana resided Goozaies-Munehrega, Arch- 
bishop of Tarragona, whose name was coupled with 
that of Tor^jueniada as a ruthless persecutor. This 
officer of the Inquisition might be seen by the trembling 
populace walking in the caatle gardens, accompanied 
by a guard of servants. Munebrega wore rich clothes 
of purple and silk, and maintained great pomp. He 
exhibited extreme cruelty, and scoffed at the sufferings 
and cries of the tortured. 

Llorente and Bernaldez relate some sickening details 
of the Eavage modes of torment imposed upon the 
TJctims of the Inquisitioni in Seville. It is not necessary 
that the tales of horror should be retold here. The 
first auto-da-Je celebrated in the city was in 1559, 
when Don Juan Ponce de Leon and acTcral other 
apostates were committed to the flamea in one of the 
chief plazas. Ponce de Ledn was described as *an 
obstinate Lutheran heretic.' The heroic Doctor .luan 
Gonzalez, of Moorish ancestry, was burnt upon the 
same day for preaching Protestant doctrines. We see 
him leaving the Triana gaol on the morning of execu- 
tion, 'cheerful and undaunted,' though he was accom- 
panied by his two sisters, both of whom were condemned 
to the stake, and had left behind in tbe prison his 
rnothef and two brothers. The Doctor sang the logth 
Psalm, and attempted to console his sisters, whereupon 
a gag was thrust into his mouth. 

* When they were brought to the place of execution,' 
writes M'Crie, * the frtars urged the females, in 
repeating the creed, to insert the word Raman, in the 
clause relating to the Catholic Church. Wishing to 
procure liberty to him to bear his dying testimony, they 
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Haid they would do ai their brodier did. The gag 
being removedf Juan Gonzalez exhorted them to add 
Dothing to the good confession which ihey bad already 
made. Insuniiy the executioners were ordered to 
strangle them^ and one of the frurs, turaiag to the 
crowd, exclaimed that they had died iu the Romafi 
faith/ Doctor Christobal LoGada, the paEtor of the 
Prolestaot church in SeviUe, «uffercd death coofage- 
ously upon the same day. 

Iflabel de Baena, who allowed meettngft of the Pro- 
testanta in her house* and Maria de Boborquea were 
among the women of high birth who were burned in 
Seville, The stafy of the laat-named lady has been 
told IP a romance by a Spanish writer, entitled Corrtetia 
Bororqttia. Maria de Bohorques came into the grip of 
the Holy Office before the age of twenty-one. She 
was a pupil of Egidius, and a diligent student of the 
Scriptures. When seized and tortured by the In- 
quisition, she refused to name thoee of her friends who 
sbajTcd her belief. Dona Maria was then &ent to the 
stake. 

Llorente recounts that two Englishmen were burned 
at one of the autos of Seville. Nicholas Burton, a 
merchant of London, who traded with Spain, arrived 
with hia vessel at San Lucar while the persecution 
waa raging in Seville. Somewhat imprudently, Burton 
spoke contemptuously of the Inquisition^ though 
M'Crie Etates that the accusatioD of insolence wa^ 
false. Burton was burnt alive, together with William 
Burke, a seaman of Southamptonj and a Frenchman, 
named Fabianne. The Holy Office then seized 
Burtou'g cargo ; but a part of it belonged to ^ LopdoD 
tradesman, who &ent one John Frampion to Seville, 
with a power of attorney, to recover the goods. 
Frampton failed to make good his claim after four 
months of negotiation, and he returned to England 
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to fiDd greater powers. When he landed again La 
Spain, tbe agent was arrested^ put in chainB^ and 
thrown into the dungeon of Triana. Tiie charge 
against him was that he had a vDluinc of Cato in hi& 
bag. He was queationed as to his creed, and ordered 
to repeat the Ave Maria. Subjected to the torture 
of the rack, the wfetched man was forced to coofeSB 
anything that his torturera desired. Frampton. was 
imprisoned for two years, and then granted his free- 
dom. His ' Narrative ' is to be found in Strype'& 

The unfortunate CoQstantine Ponce de la Fuente, 
who was one of the most active members of tbe 
reformed church in ScTillej was seized by the In- 
quisition, and confined in an underground cell for two 
yearsj when dysentery put an end to his sufferings. 
In 1781 thej Jast martyr perished in the Hames at 
Seville. *I myself,' writes Blanco White, * fiaw the 
pile on which the last victim was sacrificed to human 
infallibility. It was the unhappy woman whom the 
Inquisition of Seville committed to the Hames, under 
the charge of heresy, about forty years ago. She 
perished on a spat where thousands had met the same 
fate/ A traveller in Spain, named WifFcD, says: *Id 
the year 1842^ whilst travelling in that country, I 
found myself in the Alameda Vieja of Seville, in front 
of the house formerly occupied by the Inquisition^ 
where several of the priBoners were confined who were 
burned at the axUb-da-Ji oi' 1560.' 

Such is the story of the Inquisition in Seville. I 
have not willingly dwelt upon this dark psige in the 
hiEtory of the lair city. But it has been nEcefisafy to 
refer to the chronicles of this reign of terror j for the 
institutioD of the Hoty Oltice in Seville is a matter of 
biEtoric importance, and no record of the town could 
be in any sense complete if the annaU of the Inquisition 
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were overlooked. And in changing to a happier 
theme it U necessary that I should poiat out the 
repugnancc^ that maaaes of the people of Seville 
exhibited towards the introduction of this engine of 
persecution in the city, Llorente, the Spanish 
historian of the Inquisition, telts us that when 
Fernando and Isabel commanded the Governors of 
the provinces to supply inquisitors and assistants to 
the royal capital, the inhabitants regarded the arrival 
of the agebtB of the Holy Office with extreme dis- 
utisfactioQ , and that difhcuhy was experienced in 
collecting together * the number of persons whase 
presence was aecesaary to the legal opening of their 
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Let us view the city of Isabella the Catholic in a 
brighter aspect. In the year E490 an ambassador 
from Liaboo came to the A'cazar of Seville to confer 
\iith the Queen cooceroiiig a proposed marriage between 
young Alonso, heir to the Portuguese throne, and 
Isabel, the Infanta of Castile, and the dearly-loved 
nnmeaake of the royal mother. It was with mingled ■ 
BentimeatB o( joy aud sadness that Isabel confieiited to ■ 
the union. The month of April was chosen for the 
ceremony of betrothal, and it was arranged that feasts 
and tournaments Ehould Eucceed. the olficial celebra- 
tion. Great preparatjons were made for the festivities. 
The lists were constructed on the bank, of the 
Guadalquivir ; hangings of costly material draped the 
galleries erected for the spectators of the jousts, and 
the royal palace was prepared for the reception of 
noble guests, knights of prowess, and their dames £nd 
daughters. On the first day of the Jrtti a. splendid 
procGEsioD passed through the streets to tiie lista, 
where thouaands of the nobility were seated, all 
a;nxioue to witness a. combat in the arena between 
King Fernando and one of hi^ most accomplished 
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knights* The charming Ipfanta delighted everyone as 
ehe came with her seyenty ladies- ia- waiting, in court 
dress, and her hundred gallant pages as bodyguard. 
It was a scene which the people long recalled. 
All the rank and loveliness of Caetlle and Andalusia 
were around the arena when the sports began j the 
mail and weapons of the combatantG glistened m the 
dazzling sunlight of the green meadow; and Joud 
were die plaudits when hts majesty broke hie first 
lance in a furious and exciting dlt with a renowned 
esquire and champion of the lists. Throughout the 
tournament, Fernando acquitted himself as a true 
knight of the order of chivalry, displaying much 
courage and 3 great knowledge of the art of the 
tourney. In the autumn Isabel bade adieu to her 
daughter. A great retinue came to the Alcazar, to 
accompany the Princess to Portugal, in charge of the 
Cardinal of Spain and the Grand Master of St. James. 
By the Sevillians, Isabel appears to have been 
feared as welt as worshipped. The aliens in the city, 
all except those who chose to embrace the Catholic 
faith» had» indeed, good reason to fear their Queen. 
Isabel's treatment of the Jews cannot be called humane, 
but she enjoined just conduct towards her Indian 
subjects. The Queen was humble in her obedience 
to the Chief Inquisitor* Torquemada, and ever ready 
to liaten to the counsels of her spiritual guides. To- 
wards heresy she showed no clemencyj, and her 
measures for dealing with bandits and other criminal 
offenders were excessively Bevere. But the romantic 
personality of Isabella the Catholic will always appeal 
to the imagination of the Andaiusians, 
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Seviiie ujider the Catholic Kings 

* In her own iDtenor SpAm lud in irduoD* problem to i 
— >flh« had to overcome che oM «ffleF;gttic retisium of a whole 
people — the Idltfibly numriOH* dcrttodiinw of the former lordi 
ind c{>Di}ueror] tit th? CQQDtrf who itill adhered to the Arabian 
manaen and langtiige, and iCTca in port profleued tbt do<triiwt 
of the MohatumeJaii,'^ — ScHLtctLt Bkihttfikf ^ Hiitorj. 

SEVILLE in the sixteenth century was at the 
height of kg prosperity. We have seen how the 
di^overies of Columbus, MsgellaD, and the brothers 
Pizarro enriched the city, brought vessels to the port 
with coGtly store^ and opened a vast foreigD trade. 
In every quarter of the town the hum of industry wa? 
heard. The Morisco artisanfi, who had become ' re- 
conciled ' Eo the ChriEcian creed, laboured in stone 
and metal, a^nd there were silk \veaveFfi, leather workers, 
potters^ a^nd gold and silver smiths. O&e hundred 
and thirty thousand persona worked at the loomi, 
which were numbered at sixteen thoBsaod. 

Leamiug and the arts benefited by the increase of 
the city^s we^th. The university, founded by AlfonsD 
the Learned, wa* extended ; the cathedral iibrsry was 
enlarged, and Seville became famous for its poets, 
hiGtoriaQB, romance writers, and playwrights. Pacheco, 
painter and poet, had his circle of gifted artists and 
men of letters ; and the doors of the Casa Pilatos, 
the beautiful mansion of the Dukes of Akala, were 
open CO all the lovers of learning and the Etudents of 
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art. Sculptors and paintera were constantly employed 
upon works of art for the royal palace, the cathedral, 
and the churches. The Mudejar architects and 
buildtra were cQgaged by rich dons, who had proa- 
pered by the discovery of the New World, to design 
and erect sumptuous reaidencea in the Morisco style. 
I Charitable iDStitutiang, such as the Hospital de la 

tCaridad, were founded aod liberally endowed, and 
an asylum for foundling children was built in the 
Calle de la Cuna. The highly ornate Casa de 

IAyuntamiento, of City Hall, was designed by Diego 
de Riano, and Hernan Ruii built the upper part of 
the Giralda. 
The Emperor Charles V., one oi the wisest rulers 
of Spain, occasionally made his residence at th? 
Alcazar during the palmy days qf SeTillci though he 
favoured Sego^'ii and Valkdolid, The marriage of 
the moD2rch with Isabella, daughter of Emanuel, King 

»of Portugal^ was celebrated in the Alcazar of Seville 
with much splendour, and the ceremony was followed by 
feasts and diversions. Isabella of Portugal was a gifted 
wom^D^ and extretnely beautiful, and the union proved 
very happy. Charles was ac this time highly admired 
io the city ; but at a later date even the loyal SeTilliaos 
showed their displeasure with the Emperor. Certain 
of the merchants of the town ditiregarded the royal 
command that all the bullion brought in by the India 
Seet should be stored in the warehouse of the Board 
of Trade, and kept there io case the Governmeut 
required to raise funds c^uickly for war expenses. The 
owners of the gold naturally preferred their shipments 
to the Government bonds promising repayment. They 
therefore secretly removed the bullion to their own 
bouses. This action angered Charles, as the same 
practice enraged Philip at a later date, and the 
Emperor ordered the culprits to be put in chains^, 
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Bent to prison, and to be deprived of their po&sesEioas. 
The command was heeded at once ; aod Lhe mer- 
chants, and the oifiiriiais who had coonived at thp 
raUdemeanour of removing the bullion^ were conveyed 
under a strong guard to Simancas. One of the 
offendefs was put on the rack and died under torture. 
The gold was, however, never recovered by the State. 

The gorgeous Salon de Carlos V. was constructed 
in the royal paiace during the reign of the Emperorf 
who also laid out the gardens on a new plan, and built 
the handeome pavilion in the grounds. 

Philip II. bad been on the throne for many ye^e 
before he paid his first visit to the southern metropolis. 
The King loved hi^ mountain palace, the Esconal, 
where he passed his days in writing recofdG of his reign, 
sending dispatches, and shooting with the gun and 
cPDSHbow. Prescott aays : * It was a matter of com- 
plaint in the Cortes that he thus wirhdrew himself from 
the eyes of bis subjects.' Even in hia visits to Madrid, 
Segovia and Seville, Philip avoided society, and shut 
himself up in his closet with a great heap of papers on 
his table. When he travelled, the King rode in a close 
carriage, and cried to avoid the gaze of his subjects. 
Ajs he grew older he developed a still stronger 
aversion to being seen abroad. m 

In 1570, at the time of the preparations for tbeS 
great war with the Turks, the recluse-King came 
to Seville. His entry was made the occasion of a _ 
splendid ceremonial and a demonstration of loyalty oiifl 
the part of the inhabitants* Philip came from C6r- " 
dova, and was met on the outskirts of the city by the 
officials and Eoldiery. Taking his oath to re&pect 
the privileges of the city* the Sovereign rode through 
the crowded streetg in pomp, accompanied by knights 
and guards, A splendid canopy was held by the chief 
justices oyer the King's head 39 he proceeded to tho^ 
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Cathedral to take part in a Bolcmn service- The 
monarch then took, up ^quarters in the Aiciizar, which 
he occupied for a fortnight. During his slay ia 
Seville, Philip appeared at the fetes which had been 
arranged i'or his cDtertaioment. To show their homage 
to the King, the people of the city subscribed a hundred 
thousand ducata ae a donation tou'ards the cost of 
Philip's marriage with his fourth wife, Anne of 
Austria. 

The heavy expenses of the war in the Netherlands 
and with Turkey led to a despotic method of obtain- 
ing pecuniary supplies. Philip needed moneyj and to 
secure it a,B quickly as possible, he ordered that the 
officials of the Casa de la Contratacion at Seville 
should seize the cargoes of gold and silver that had 
mat arrived in the port^ This action aroused much 
indignation in the city^ and the people grew incensed 
whea the command was again given to confiecate the 
bullion consigned to merchants of Seville. When a 
number of treaHure ships were on their homeward 
journey, the King sent Admiral Alraro de Bazan to 
the Azores to intercept the vessek ; and immediately 
upon the arrival of the fleet at San Lucar^ the whole of 
the shipment was sent to Santander, and from that port 
to Flander&i 

Under Philip Tl.the Church in ScTille rose to great 
power, and increased in wealth. The Archbishop of 
the city received an income of eighty thousand ducats 
a year, and the minor clergy profited by the King'a 
patronage of the Church. It is not aurpriaing that 
many of the sons of families of rank and position 
crowded into the profession of priest, and that the 
number of persona in holy orders soon swelled enor- 
mously. Arts and handicrafts were not considered 
gentlemanlike pursuits ; the industry of the city waa 

£0 Spaniards of low birth, to the Mudtjares, 
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and to aliens. The tahalUvQ of Seville aspired to 
join the Churcli Militant, or to enter the army. 
When Philip HI., the Good, came to the throne 
there were no less than fourteen thou&and chaplains in 
the dioceeej while a hundred clerics were on the staff" 
of the Cathedral alone. 

The opprcB&ion of the Moriscoes in the city became 
severer in the days of Philip II. Doubt was cast 
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upon the geouiDeoess of belief among the * reconciled' 
Moors, and they were bidden to cease reading books in 
the Arabic language, to abandon their ceremomes* to 
change their mode of drees^ and tt> speak in Spanish. 
The public baths, built by the cleanly Moriscoea, were 
destroyed in every city, and the MuJcJares- were even 
forbidden to bathe in their own houGes. These man- 
dates exasperated the Moriscoes throughout Andalusia. 
They rebelled and fought desperately y but after fright- 
ful bJoodshed and Bufferiog^ tbey were quelled and, 
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broken down, oeyer to regain their ancteot sway. 
The Buppreasion of the heretics wa& complete by the 
time ot Philip III. And at this time began the 
decline of Seville's prosperity. 

When Philip V. reigaedj the sixteen thousand 
Igomg of the city had been reduced Co lees than three 
hundred, and the population was thinned to *a quarter 
of its former number of inhabitants.' In the fruitful 
district around Seville the vineyards and olive gardens 
were in a state of neglect, and fields once fertile became 
wastes. Trade declined rapidly with the extirpation 
ofhereey. The industrial population was deprived of 
its most skilful and industrious members when the last 
band of Moriscoes quitted the city. In the eeventeenth 
century Andalusia suffered fearful poverty. Whole 
villages were deserted, the land was going out of culti- 
vation, and the tax -co! lee tors were enjoined to seize 
the beds and such wretched furniture as the indigent 
peisants poGsessed in their cheerless houses. 

When Philip II. died, loyal Seville honoured the 
departed King by a magnificent funeral service In the 
Cathedrd. A monument, forty-four feet square, and 
forty-one feet in height, was designed by Oviedo, at a 
cost of fifteen thousand ducats. Montaftes^ the famous 
sculptor^ whose work is to be seen in several of the 
Seville churches, produced some of the statuary to 
adorn the monumeat, and the young Pacheco, then 
unknown, assisted in the decoration* On November 25, 
1598, the mourning multitude flocked to the dim 
Cathedral. While the people knelt upon the stonesj 
and the solemp niusic floated through the long aisles, 
there was a disturbance among a part of the con- 
gregation. A man was charged with deriding tJie 
imposing monument, and creating a disorder in the 
holy ediBce. He was a tax-gatherer and ex-soldier 
of t^e city^ named Don Miguel de Servantes Saavedra. 
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Sume of the citizens took hia side, for there was a 
feud between the civil and eccIesiasticaJ authorities of 
Seville, and tbe tax-gatherer had merely eKowq public 
Bpirit. The brawler, wWm we know as Cervantes, 
was expelled from the Cathedral with his companions, 
and order was restored. But he had hid revenge, 
He went to hi& room and cOTUpoaed a fatirical poem 
upon the tomb of the King, which was soon publtehed 
and read everywhere in the city. Here ia one of the _ 
liingtiah translationB of the poem : — ■ 

TO THE MONUMENT OF THE KING AT SEVILLE, 

* I vow to GoH 1 quake with my lurpriic I 
Could I 'leicribe it, I would give a crown — 
And wha, thut gazes oa it in the town, 
But itart» 3{;haat to ict ita woDiJrGuiy tizc ; 
Each part a. million cost, I ibould dEviie ; 
What pity 'tii, ere ccnturieB have flownj 
OlH Time wUi merdLcatly cast it down ! 
Thou rJTiRl'it Rome, O, Seville, in my cyea ! 
I bcl tht ftbul of bim who^i dead and b\m. 
To dwell within this Bumpiiiouii mDnument 
Haa left the scats ol lemptternal reil 1 
A fellow tnlJ, on deeds of valour bent, 
My extUmiition heard. " Bravo I " he cried, 
"Sir ftoliJicr, what you say is tnie^ I vow I 
And he who aa^i the Cdittrary ha lied I " 
With that, he pulli his h^t upon hii brow, 
Upon hi» «wpfil hilt he hii hand doth lay 
And frowns — and — ^pothmg doc»^ but walki bwbji.'I 

The discovery of the New World, with its opulence 
of treasure, and the expulsion of the MoriacocB, did not 
yield a permanent prosperity to Seville. Even before 
the death of Philip U.^ the few far-eighted and 
reflective raeo doubted whether a great inftux of gold 
and Hilveri and the annihilation of freedom of thought, 
were likely to benefit Spain, either in the material or 
apiricual sense. The gold fcvct seized like a 
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upoQ the aTaricious., and the early colonl&ers turned 
their backE upon any country that lack^ precious 
minerals- Nothing save gold and silver was considered 
valuable. A& a coasequeoce these miaerals became 
reduodant, and in the meantime the cultiTatioti of the 
land at home and abroad, and the developmeot of 
manufactures, were neglected. No one had the enter- 
prise to preveDC the BJlting up of the tidal waters of the 
Guadalquivir, and so Seville lost its importance as a 
buay port. 

While nobles were fighting for gold, and harrying 
heredcs, briars and weeds were spreading aver the 
fields that the patient Moors had tilled and made 
marvellously fertile. The esublishment of the 
alcavala tax upon farming produce and manufactured 
articlea hastened the decline of agriculture and of crafts 
in Andalusia. Finally, under the Bourbons, Cadiz 
became the rival of Seville, and the Council of the 
Two Indies was removed to the southern port in 1720. 
In good or ill fortune Seville remained loyal^ winning 
for itself the title of : Muy nohh^ muy Ical^ may hermm 
e invirla, i.e., *■ Very noble, very loyal, very brave and 
invincible.* 

Some interesting pictures of Seville at the close ot 
the eighteenth and beginning of the Dineteenth cen- 
turies are to be found in the Letters from Spain, by 
D. Lencadio Doblado, written in 1824. Doblado is 
the pseudonym of Blanco White, eon of the British 
Vice^ConsuI at Seville in those days. White was born 
in the city in i775» brought up as a Spaniard, and sent 
to the University. His parents were very austere 
Catholics, but reading and Btudy developed a sceptical 
tendency in young Whitens mind, and he subsequently 
came to England and was welUknown in Unitarian 
circles. 

In hia Life^ Blanco White describes the quaint 
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cetemooy of cDtrance into the Untveraity of ScriUe* 
* Every day of the week preceding the admission^ the 
candidate was obliged Co walk ^n hour in the principal 
quadrangle of the college^ attended by one of the 
servitors, and hie own servant or page — a needy 
Gtudent who, for the sake of board, lodgingE and the 
cast-off dothee of his master, wa& glad in that humble 
capacity to go through the course of studies necessary 
for the profession — Divinity, Law or Medicine — which 
be intended to fotlow.' The custom of the caraimnat 
was a trying ordeal for the student* He was compelled m 
to run the gauntlet of the gibes of a mob of spectatorBf ■ 
as a trial of his patience. No physical violence was 
permitted, except when a candidate loat hia temper. 
An Irascible victim w^b speedily ducked in the ktsin 
of the fountain of the quadrangle. Ladies came to see 
the sport. When White passed through this ordeal, he 
was dressed in fantastic garments, and led by his tor- 
mentors by a rope. 

In 1800, Blanco White saw the outbreak of yellow 
fever that ravaged the city. The pfague began in ■ 
Trtana, and the infection was said to have been brought ■ 
from Cadiz by seamen. As in previous instances of 
pestilence, there W3& no enforced isolation of the dis- 
eased, and no rehef of the suffering poor. Prayers 
were offered for auqcour in the Cathedral and the 
churches, and a special service of the Rogati'uaSf used, 
in the times of severe affliction, was performed on nine 
days after sunset. One of the choicest relics of the 
Cathedral, a piece of the True Cross, or Lignum Crucis^ 
was exhibited as a charm on the Giralda Tower. 
Many persons advised that a wooden crucili:^, in one of 
the chapels of the Buburbs, should be also employed* 
It bad been of great service in the plague of 1649, 
staying the epidemic after half of the inhibitants had 
been destroyed. A day was fixed for the sole 
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ceremony of bleasing the four winds of heavGD with the 
True Cross from the Cathedral treasury. The great 
fane was crowded with supplicants. As the prieet made 
the sigD of the Cross, with the goldcD casket contain- 
ing dje L.ignum Crucis, a frightful clap of thunder made 
the Cathedral tremble. In forty-eight hours the deaths 
increased tenfold. The heat, the polluted air of the 
Cathedral, the ialectioa that spread amoDg the war- 
shippers, and the fatigue of the service caused a great 
spread of the fever in the city. Eighteen thousand 
perEDiB perished from the pestilence. 

During the Peninsular War, Souk's troops did con- 
siderable damage to parts of Seville. The church 
thit contained the bones of Murillo was pilhged by the 
soldiers, and the tomb of the great painter was 
destroyed. On February i^ i8 lo, the city surrendered 
vith all its stores and arsenal, and Joseph marched in, 
The French force had appeared before Seville in 
January 1810. * In Seville all was anarchy,' writes 
Sir W. F. P. Napier, in hie Hisiory of the fVar in the 
Peninsula ; * Palafox and Montijo's partisans were 
secretly ready tu strike, the ancient Junta openly pre- 
pared to resume their former power.' It was a time 
of revolt in the city ; mobe went through the streets, 
calling for the deposition of the Junta, and vowing 
violence against the members. Seville was besieged for 
the last time in 1843, at the time of Eapartero'a 
regency. An account of the siege is given in 
Reveiuiions of Spaitit by an English Reaidentj who 
writes : * I saw full twenty houses in differeot parta of 
the city — this was about tlte entire number — which 
Van Halen's shells had entirely gutted. The balls did 
limited damage — a mere crack against the wall, for the 
most part a few atones dashed out, and there an end. 
But the bombs— ^that was indeed a different matter ! 

Eever they fell, unless they struck, the streets^ and 
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were buried in the grouDdj they carried destruction. 
Lighting on the roof of a house, they invariably pier^red 
through its foLtr or five floors, arid bursting below, laid 
tbe^building in ruins.' Probably not more thao twenty 
lives were lost through the bursting of the shslls. 
Most of the men of the city were defending the 1*3118, 
and the women took refuge iti the churches. The 
Cathedral sheltered a large number of women and 
children, who slept and conked there. The Jun'^ of 
Seville occupied the Convent of San Paolo during the 
siege. 

Edward VII, of England, when Prince of T^ales, 
paid a visit to Seville, and spent several days ir the 
city, in 1876. I 

We have now briefly surveyed the more interest- 
ing events in the history of the city and noted incidenti 
in the lives of eminent Seviliiane from the time of th^ 
Goths until the present century. 
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CHAPTER IV 
I'he Remains of the ^Mosque 

'I Ha vc never entered a mosqiir without a vivid emotLon- — 
?haU 1 even tay without a certain regret in not being a. 
MuBBulmaa?' — £iin£9t Rena.n, Islamitm ^nd Science. 

IN the year iijiy Abu Yafcub Yflsuf, the donquer- 
iDg Moor, began the buitding of a mighty titc%quita^ 
or mosque, in the captured city of Seville. The 
imponaut work was given into the hands of a. famed 
architect, one Gever, Hever, or Djabir, the correct 
spefliDg of whose name has puzzled the historians. 
Gever is said to have been *the inventor of Algebra,* 
Whether he really designed the Mosque ia diificult to 
determine. Some Spanish writefa have asserted that 
the firat stage of the Giralda Tower was commenced 
in the year looo of the Christian era 'by the famous 
Moor, Hervef.^ From the discoTery, at a great 
depth, of certain pieces of Roman masonry, it is sup- 
posed that an amphitheatre once occupied the grouod 
now covered by the Cathedral, the Giralda^ and the 
Court of the Oranges. 

There is no doubt that the Mosque of the Almobade 
ruler was a vEst and noble building, resembling in most 
of itG characters that of Cdrdova. The minaret, now 
called the Giralda, is certainly one of the moat ancient 
buildings in the dty. It 16 recorded that the Moorish 
astronoraera used the tower as an observatory. Prob- 
ably the minaret served the double purpose of praying- 
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Cdwcr aod afltroiwinn^ ondooit, In boitding the tower 
the remanw of ruined Roman and Gothic stmcturej 
were used by the Moors^ jiut as the Chhstiaas aiter- 
wards employed portiooB of the Tiio3t|ues and palaces 
for building their temples. The original miaaret W3S 
about two hundred and thirty feet in height. Al each 
corner oi the minaret stood Four huge brass balla, whicij 
were thrown down in the earthqu:Lke of 1395. 

If we enter the predocts of the old Mostj^ue by the 
Pnerta del Perdon, in the Calle de AJemanes, we shall 
Bee the bronze-covered doors which may have fonned 
one of the entrances to the building. The bronze has 
been spoih by paittt, but one can aote the distinctly 
Moorish character of these great doora. This gate 
wa« reconitnicted by Alfonso XL after the victory of 
Saiado. In ita present aute it dates from 1340, 
Bariolom*^ Lopez added the plateresqoe omaraenta- 
ti&ne about iJtJ, The aculptures over the doorway 
are statues of St. Peter and St. Paid* an Annun- 
ciation and the Expulsion of the Money Changers from 
ihe Temple. Before the Lonja was built^ the laer- 
chaota of Seville oaed the court within as an exchange. 
Hence the relief of the Expulsion, a fane piece of 
carving by the Italian, Miguel, representing Christ 
chastising the money changers from the Temple. 
Miguel of Florence waa one of the caily Renaissance 
sculptors who came to Spain. 

Under the archway of the Gate of Pardon ig 3 
modern shrine. At almost all hours of the day sin- 
MricVen supplicanla, chiefly women, may be seen 
kneeling on the stones before the altar. 

Through the gateway we enter the tjuiet retreat of 
the Patio de los Naranja8, or the Court of the Oranges, 
which formed the courtyatd of the ancient Morisco 
tcmplce The lofty Cathedral is before us ; on the left 
towers the imposing Giralda, and to the right hand is 
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t^e Sagrario, or parish church* There is a beautiful 
Moorish fountain in the centre of the court, with an 
octagonal basin. Every Morisco^^i/ii? had its fountain, 
orange and lemon trees, and marble aeats. In the walls 
of the Sacriatry of the Sagrario, we shall find further 
traces of the Moorish decoration in the form of 
aisttiejoi which belonged to the original Mosque. 

The /ralitf is smaller than that of the mc^^mta of 
Cordova, and with the exception of the few relics 
which I have dcGcribed, there is not much suggestion 
of former grandeur. 

But imagination calls forth the figure of a Mueddjin 
upon the minaret, chanting the Jdyan^ or call to 
prayer, as the sun tint^ the sky at its setting. The 
worahipperB repair to the baths to purify themselves 
for devotion by washmg their bodies. * Regularly 
perform thy prayef at the declension of the sua,' says 
the Sura, * at the first darkness gf the flight and the 
prayer of daybreak ; for the prayer of daybreak ia 
borne witness unto by the angels,' Five times during 
the day the pious Mohammedans spread their inatj 
here, and pfayed to A^lah. 

The Crescent has vanished from the GiralfSa. A 
figure of Christian faith stands there in its stead, and 
fromi the Cathedral issue the strains of the chori&ters 
and the swelling of the organ. For long centufies 
this spot in the heart of Seville has been dedicated to 
worship. R.oman&, Viaigoths, Moors and Catholic 
Christians each in their day of power have bent the 
knee Co their deities upon the ground which we are 
now treading. It is a strange, composite fane ! The 
lower part of the Giralda is Moorish^ the upper part 
Christian. In the middle of the Court of the Oranges 
we have the Moslem fountain ; and in the wall is a 
stone pulpit from which many eminent Catholic divines 
have preached against heresy. The Giralda, incor- 
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porated with the Cathedral, dominateg all, but it h the 
mort Moorish feature of the great pile. 

We must now inspect the minaret. Oar way is 
through the Oipilla de la Granada of the Cathedral. 
Here we may see one more monument of the Moors, 
a. horseshoe arch^ once a part of the Mosque, Within, 
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suspended from the roof, la a huge elephant's tusk, a 
bridle, said to have belonged to the Ctd's steed, and a 
stuffed crocodile, a present from the Sultan of Egyj>t, 
who sent it to Alfonso el Sab[o, with a request for the 
King's daughter as wife 

The ascent of the Giralda is not laborious. We 

can walk up the inclined plane without losing breath ; 

and at each window of the stages there are lovely 

peeps of the city and the vast plaio of the Guadal- 
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studied s.s we ascend 
stage by stage. The 
stages, or eoerpesf of the 
tQwer are aJ] named, 

Wc soon arrive at the 
Cuerpo de Campanas, 
where there is a peal of 
bells. Santa Msria is a 
ponderous bell which 
CQSt ten thousand ducats. 
It was Bct up in the year 
1588 by the order of 
the Archbishop Don 
GonzalodeMena. Tbte 
bell is vulgarly called 
'the plump' by reason 
of its great bulk and 
weight. Its oqte is deep 
and resonant, and can be 
heard all over the city, 
and far away in the 
country, when the wind 
is favDurable. 

Another taerpQ is that 
of the Azucenas, or 
white lilies, so called on 
account of its architec- 
tural urns, with iron- 
work flower decorations. 
El Ctierpo del Reloj 
(the Clock Tower) contained the first tower-clock 
made in Spain. It was put in its place in the presence 
of King Enrique III. The present clock was the 
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work of Jos£ Cordero, s. monk, aod tt dates from 
176$. It ta said that portians of the old clock were 
Qsed by Cordero- 

Around the more modern part of the Giratda, ie an 
inscription in Latin : Turns Fortisima Nomn Drunkni. 
Each word of the motto occupies odc of the faces of 
the tower. The Cuerpo de EGtrellag, or Stage of the 
Stars, is so named in allusion to the decorations of its 
faces. Notice the ajimetz windows as you ascend the 
tower. The fourth and last cuerpo is the CoramboIaB, 
or billiard balUj referring to the globes of stone in the 
decoration^ 

We emerge upon a gallery below the great statue of 
La F<£, thirteen feet in height, and made out of bronze 
by Bartolom^ Morel, in 1568. This figure of a 
woman ia a vane, which moves with every wind in 
spite of its size and weight. It is a wonderful piece 
of workmanship. The head of the Faitli is crowned 
Tvith a Roman helmet^ and in the woman's right hand 
IB the great Btaodard of Rome in the time of the 
Emperor Constantine. In the left hand the figure 
holds a palm branch, a symbol of conqucat. The 
true name of the etatue is La Fe Triumfante ; but in 
the common speech of Seville it ia spoken of as 
Victoria, GiraldiUo, Santa Jua&ma, and El Muiieco. 

Don Alfonso Alvarez-Benavidea, in his little book 
on La Giralda^ published in Sevillcj tells us that the 
Btatue of the Faith has suffered several lightning 
Etrokes. One of these attacks severely scorched tbe 
upper section of the tower. In the afternoon of April 
26, 1884, during a terrific thunder-storm, a shower 
of sparks fell upon the Ciralda and caused much 
damage. Again, on the i8th of June 1885, light- 
ning assailed the building. The work of restoration 
began in the year 188;, and was completed id 1SS8, 
under the direction of Feraaodez Casanova^ 
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It was in i^6S that Heraan Ruiz erected the 
highest cwrpo of the minaret by order of the Catliedral 
authorities, Ruiz was often employed by the Church, 
and his work may be seen in the restored mezgaiia of 
Olrdova. 

The Giralda is about three hundred feet in height, 
Ab the Burrounding country is level, we can commaDd 
a very wide expanee from the gallery below the 
statue of the Faith. Looking over the roofa and 
dome of the Cathedral, we see the Plaza de Toros, 
and the suburb of Triana, on the opposite bank of the 
Guadalquivir. Among the low hills beyond the 
Cartiija, to the right of Triana, is the ancient Roman 
amphitheatre of Italica, while in the extreme distance 
are blue mountainG. 

Beyond the Alcazar we note the Parque, the 
Deliciae, the Prado de San Sebaetian, and the red 
cby hills of Coria on the right bank of the broad 
river. Further away are the interminable marshes 
bordering the estuary, and beyond is San Lucar. 
Below us is the Archbishop's Palace and the gardens 
of the Aicazar* Seville ie spread beneath ub like a 
hyge map. We look down on roof gardens, into 
pathst along the white, narrow catieji into the p/a%as^ 
and acroB& the housetops to the fertile land beyond 
the Roman walls. 

It is a prospect that inspires the spectator. Fair, 
sunny, fruitful Andalusia 8tretche& around for league 
upon leagucj under a burning blue sky. The air is 
clear j there is scarcely a trace of smoke from the 
myriad chimneys of the city. No town could be 
bfighter and cleaner. We are above the brown hawks 
that nest in the niches of the Cathedral. They float 
on outspread wings over the buttresses. The pas- 
Bengers in the etreets are like specks; the trees in the 
Court of the Oranges are but ahrubs. It is one of the 
F Si 
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finwt panoramas in Spain. One is rchctapt to descend 
from this breezy platform, and to tura one's back upon 
the fine bird's-eye view of Seville and the surrouflding 
landscape. 

Ic is a. misfortune that sue, wind and rain bave 
almost expUDged the frescoes that decorate the niches 
of the Giralda. They were the work of Luis de 
Vargas, who painted the altar-piece in the Chape) of 
the Nativity in the Cathedral. Vargas was a pupil of 
Periflo deJ Vaga in Italy. One of the paintings on 
the Giralda represented the Saints of Serille^ St. 
Justa and St. Rufina, who protect the tower from 
harm, and other subjects were scenes in the lives of 
saints and martyrs. Vargas also executed the fresco 
of Christ bearing the Cross, or the Cille de ^margaraf 
on the OMtside of Patio de los Naranjas. The picture 
was restored by Vasco Pereyra, in 1 59+. We read of 
Luis de Vargas that he was extremely devout. He 
practised austerities and mortifications, and slept with a 
coffin by his bedside, to remind him of the insecurity 
of this earthly life. The ascetic artist was born in 
Senile, in i^OT,j and died there about the year 161; 8. 

Like the monument of London, and many other 
high towersj the Giralda has often been used by 
suicides. A number of despairing persons have thrown 
themselves from its summit. 
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CHAPTER V 

"The Cathedral 

* How reverend is tfae face of thift tail pile. 
Whose diicicnt piUafa rear thtii m^tbl? he»d$ 
To bear aloft its archeiJ and pondcroua roof, 
By iti own weight made steadfast and immovaMCf, 
Looking tranqtiilUty.' — William CoHomirt. 

' T ET ua build such a huge and splendid temple that 
i-» succeeding generations of men will aay that we 
were mad.' So said the piouE originators of ScTille 
Cathedral, in the year 1401. After one hundred 
ytafi, the temple was still unfinished, and to this dzy 
masons a.re at work upon the dome. 

When San Fernando captured the city of Seville 
from the Moors, and made it his capital, the Mosque, 
which stood on the site of the Cathedral, was con- 
secrated to the Efirvice of the Christian faith. It was 
used for Catholic worship until ins disrepair became 
a reproach. Then the Chapter decided to erect a 
worthier fane, one which would afitonish posterity. 
The Cathedral should be huge and magnificent, rivalling 
in its area all the other cathedrails of Spain, Toledo 
Cathedral is *Hch'; Salamanca^ 'strong*; Leon, 

* beautiful.* The Cathedral of Seville is caJled the 

* great.' 

In point of siie the edifice ranks tbird among the 
cathedrals of Europe^ It is the largest Gothic 
cathedral in the world, larger than Cologne and Milan- 
The superficial areas of the great cathedrals are as 
follows : — 
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Iq 1 51 1, five years after the practical compleuon of 
the building, the dome gave way^ It was re-erected 
by Juan Gil de Hontanoiij an architect who sub- 
sequently designed, the new Cathedral of Salamanca 
( I 513). The original architects are supposed to ha^e 
been of German nationality.* Earthquake shocks 
endangered a part of the structure at a later date^ and 
Casanova, who restored the Giralda Tower, super- 
intended the renovation, which was begun in 1S82. 
Six years afier Casanova's restoration, the dome again 
collapsed, and from that time until to-day the work of 
repair has proceeded. 

Theophile Gautter, writing of this splendid pile, 
states > 

* The most extravagant and tnoat monstroualy pro- 
digious Hindoo pagodas arc not to be meDdoued in 
the same century as the Cathedral of Seville. It ia a 
mquntain scooped out, a valley turned topsy-turvy ; 
Notre Dame at Paris might walk erect in the middle 
nave, which is of frightful height j pillars as large 
round as towers^ and which .ippear so slender that they 
make you shudder, fiee out of the ground or descend 
from the vaulted roof, like stalactites in a giant's 
grotto/ 

In Caveda'a description of the Cathedral, we read : 
• The general effect Is truly majestic. The open-work 
parapets which crown the roofs ; the graceful lanterns 
of the eight winding stairg that ascend in the corners 

* Id Sevllls Histarica the names of Juan Norman, AlottiO 
Radri^cE and Gonzalo Rojaa aie mcDtioncd aS architects 'em- 
ployed before 1507. 
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to the vaults and galleries; the flying buttresaea thaE 
spring lightiy from aisle to nave^ as the jets of a cascade 
from cliiFto cliff; the stendcr pipnacles that cap them, 
the prqportiom of the arms of the transeprt and of the 
buttresses supporting the side walls ; the liirge pointed 
windows rfiat open between thenij one above another, 
just aa the aielea and chapels to which they belong 
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rise over each other ; the pointed portals and entrancea 
— all these combine in an almost miraculous mannet', 
although these are lacking the wealth of detail, the 
atry grace^ and the delicate elegance that characterise 
the cathedrals of Leon and Burgos.' 

It was during the long and exhausting endeavours 
of the Castiltan Kings to expel the Moors from Spain, 
that gold and treasure was paid into the coffers of the 

ter for the cost of erecting the marvellouH 
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Cathedra] of Serille. Bishops, drans and clergy 
forfeited one half of their stipends to meet the heavy 
charges of architects, arttstSj staloed glass designers, 
masoDSf carvers, and iaaujtierabte craftsrn'en and 
labourers. An army of artista and mecinntcs was 
employed upon the vast work. Dming the century 
of construction, the Catholic kings who resided in 
the Alcazar, shgwed great iDterest in the undertaking, 
while the noble femilies subscribed liberally towards 
the cost, and the poor gave of their slender store of 
pesetas. 

The exterior of the Cathedral is a type of the fioest 
Spanish Gothic architecture, though the incorporated 
Giralda Tower is distinctly Morisco, and much older 
in «tyic. Within the consecrated precincts, we may 
see traces of the Mudsjar handicraftsmen amid early 
Gothic and Renaissance architectural details. 

The Cathedral consecrated ground contains within 
its confines the Moorish Patio de Ids Naranjas, the 
high minaret, the Columbus Library, offices of the 
Chapter, and the Church of the Sagrario. There are 
nine doors to the Cathedral proper, and a gateway with 
doors, leading to the Patio de loa Maraajas, or Court 
of the Oranges. 



The Exterioil of the Cathedral. 
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From the Calle de! Gran Capitan* on the west side 
of the Cathediiil, one may gain a conception of the 
extent and the magniiicence of the building. It i& 
best tQ begin our inspection of the doors from this 
side. Here we shall find three entrances, or putrtas. 
The chief door is in the centre. It is elaborately 
decorated, and i3 in fine preservation. Thirty-two 
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figures stnnd in akhes. Over the door is a beautiful 
relief of the Assumption by Ricardo Bellvcr. 

Puerta del Bautismo, or San Juan, is embellished 
with scuJptures by Pedro MillaD, which deserve care- 
ful inspection. The third doorway is the Puerta del 
Nacimierito, or San Miguel. This is also adorned by 
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the sculpture of Pedro Millan, The upper part of 
the Cathedral viewed from thia side ia tmt of much 
beauty. It is rnodern, dating froiti 1817. 

At the south side of the Cathedral is the Puerta de 
San Cristobal J or de la Lonja, added by Casanova in 
1887. As we make the circuit o( the edifice, we 
shall see the turrets and numerous pinnacles of the 
roof. . The effect is impressive and bewildering.. 
Centuries of labour are here represcoted in noble 
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form and beauty af outltae. The flying but±fe5se& 
are espcciaJly graceful and the great dome is majestic 
in its proportions. Cean Eermudez compares the 
Cathedral with *a high-pooped and beflagged ship, 
rising Oyer the sea with harmonious grouping of &^&, 
peonons and hafiflers/ 

In the east facade are the Puerta dc Io3 CampaniUaa 
and the Puerta de los Palos. These doors are magoi* 
ficently decorated with sculptures by Lope Marin, 
executed in the year i 548. There are three entrances 
on the north side. That leading from the G>urt of 
the Oranges is named the Puerta del Lagarto, from 
the stuffed crocodile which hangs from the ceiling. 
The Puerta de Iob Naranjas is in the centre of the 
court. This door is kept closed except on days of 
festival. The third door is the unfinished one bearing 
the name of the Puerta deJ Sagrario^ 

As we survey this immense monument of the 
Christian faith, wc are Jed to muse upon the power 
of the early Catholic Church in Spain. It was no 
half-hearted belief that urged men of all ranks of 
society to deny themselves in contributing to the huge 
outlay that went to the planning, erection and decoration 
of this mighty Cathedral. 

The dictates of the Chapter ruled the councils of 
the State and the conferences of kings and courtiers. 
When the throne lost power, the bishop's chair gained 
in authority. In the reign of Philip III, the Cathedral 
of Seville had no less than one hundred clergy on its 
BtafF. Dunham, in hts History of Sp^in, states that 
* half a dozen could assuredly have been sufficient 
for the pubhc offices of devotion.' But there was 
no question of restricting the number of ministers 
and confessors in these days of perfervid devotion. 
It was coflsidered heretical to even speak of 
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atiDting the wealth that was freely poured into the 
coffers of the hierarchy* To thi& devotion and 
liberality we owe the great treasure-house of art 
beneath whose broad shadow we stand. The paJQters, 
sculptors and craftsmen were under the patronage of 
the Church j they could not have subsisted without 
such patronage. And in most cases they gave their 
services gladly, for their heart was in their labours, 
and devotion inspired them. Few desired any other 
kind of employment ; the highest service was chat of 
holy religion. 

A great faith, such as the Romiah, inspires its 
devotees to the building of resplendent temples. The 
Christians would not merely imitate the Moors in the 
beauty and richness of their churches. They pledged 
themselves to excel the magnificence of the rrt^^quiiai, 
and to fihow manisind that God is honoured most 
devoutly by those who spare neither wealth nor 
industry in the setting up of fanes dedicated to His 
worship^ We cannot grasp the Spanish character 
until we realise that its keynote in the past was pro- 
found piety and deep loyalty towards the Church god 
the Crown. The cathedrals of Spain are testimony to 
this devotion to the Christian creed. They are soJemn 
historic memorials of faith. 

Worshippers in the Seville Cathedral are reverentia] ; 
there is no a.ppareot insincerity in their responaea and 
genuflexions. Ip Italy and France there ia a lesa 
manifest reverence during divine services. But the 
Spanish temperament has remained religious through 
all the stress of heretical days and the changing 
fortunes of its dynasties. It is not Only the women 
who are devout^ for many men are present at the 
celebrations in the cathedrals and churches. Very 
imposing are these Spanish services in the half-light of 
the eapii/as ; 
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* Dira hxstvt tbe 1*mp4 like Ughti oq vaporom mi ; 
Drowsed arc the voices of droacd litanies ; 
Blurred aa la [jrcamd the face of prleat aad friar/ 

The organ music is often superb, and the choristers 
are highly trained. Besides the organ, reed and string 
instruments are used to accompany the singing during 
important festivals. The smoke of incense mounta in 
the loity navea and aisles ; the altars glow with candle- 
lights, and the sweet, rich voiqes of the boya hover 
under the vaulted roofs. Rich and poor alike eit or 
stand upon the flagged floors. The preachers are 
often very eloquent, and they preach in the pure&t 
form of the Castilian langoage. 

The dim light of the interior of the Cathedral is a 
hindrance to the fiiil enjoyment of the very numerous 
works of art that adorn the chapels. This gloom ia 
characteristic of the Spanish cathedrals and churchea. 
The best time in the day to inspect the pictures in 
Seville Cathedral is before eight in the morning. It 
15 an early hour ; but the light is then fairly good, 
and the chapels are usually quiet. I advise the viaitot 
to spend several houra in the Cathedril, if he deairea 
to study the inner architecture, carvings, pictures and 
statues, A mere ramble through the naves and a peep 
into one or two of the Camillas will not suffice. It ia 
well to select a portion of the interior for each day's 
inspection. Shun the loafers who ofier their services 
a& guides. They have no knowledge of the art 
treasureSj and they possess a faculty of invention. 

i truBt that my description will assist the stranger 
in his tour of the Cathedral. The chief objects of art 
are indicated^ of briefly described, in the remaining 
part of this chapter. The account is not to be taken 
as exhaustive, A thorough treatise on the architecture 
of the building alone would require more space than 
I have at my command^ and it might prove somewhat 
9+ 
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tetiioiifi to the reader who is not acquainted with the 
technical termiDolQgy of architrcture. 



The Interior of the Cathedral. 



I 
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Enter by the Paerta del Lagarto, in the Patio dc 
lo3 Naranjas. One's first impression when within the 
Cathedral is that of its magnitude and the 'frightful 
height,' which struck Theophile Gautier, The 
length, exclcsive of the Capilla Real, is three hundred 
and eighty feet ^ the width ts two hundred and fifty 
feet- The nave is one hundred and thirty-two feet 
in height, and over fifty feet in width. 

There is great dignity in the lofty coluransj and a 
sense of vastness msfiesaes us aa we gaze upwards. 
The floor is of line marble. It was laid ta the years 
1787 to 1795. 

ZSj Capilla de ios E'vangehsSai is the first chapel 
near to the puerta. It has a fine altar piece in nine 
parts, the work of Hernando de Sturmio, containing a 
picture of the ancient Giralda- The paintings are on 
panet, and the brown tints are characteristic of the 
early SeviUian School of Art- 

By the Puerta de Ios Naranjas, the great door on 
this aide of the Cathedral, there are two altars. One 
is the Altar de !a Asuncion, and the other is dedicated 
to La Virgen de Beltfn. The Asaumption picture 
was executed by CarJo Maratta. The face of the 
Virgin is clear, but somewhat dark in tone, and the 
light 15 not favourable for viewing the picture. On 
the other side of the doorw.iy the Jight is better. The 
altar is adorned by a painting of the Virgin, from the 
brush of the famous AJonso Cano. It is a rather 
conventional presentment of Holy Mother, but the 
features are not without beauty. Go the whole, the 
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paiDtiDg is not equal in raent to most of the works of 
the last Andaluaian master. The hands and feet of 
the figure are finished with the care characteristic of 
Cano*s art. 

AJddsq Cano has besn called the * Michelangdo of 
Spain.* He studied in Seville under Pacheco and 
Juan de Ca^illo, and painted pictures for some of 
the religious houses. Cano w^ also a sculptor and 
architect. He was forced to leave the city after 
wounding an antagonist in a duel. In 1651 he w^s 
appointed 1 Caoon of Granada, and during his resideace 
in the old Moorish city, Cano painted worki; for the 
churches. The artist was of an irritable disposition 5 
but he spent the latter part of his Jife in religious 
exercises, and gave freely to the poor. He died in 
poverty, in 1667, ^""^ received alms from the Church, 

Writing of Aloneo Cano, in his Spatdth and Fnneh 
Painiersf Mr Gerard W. Smith says: 'Although he 
was never in Italy, his fine feehng for form^ and the 
natural charm and simplicity of hia composition, suggest 
the study of the antique, while in painting, the richness 
and variety of his colouring could hardly be surpassed,' 

l^he CapUla tlr S^n FranciJCQ IS next to the altar of 
Alonaq Cano* Here we may try to see a painting of 
the Glorificatioo of St» Francis by Herrera el Mozo, 
and one of the Virgin and San Udefonso, by Juan 
Valdea Leal. Herrera's picture le not of value. He 
was a much less capable artist than his father, Francisco 
Herrera e! Viejo (the elder), from whose roof the 
m!f%o ran away to Italy. Upon his return to Seville, 
the young man was so conceited and affected in his 
painting that he failed to produce any fine work. 
The Glorification of St» Francis and the picture by 
Leal can be Jicafcely seen in the sombre shadows of 
the chapel. 

The Capi/la de Santiago adjoins the last chapel. 
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There arc two paintings here ; oae by Juan de las 
Roelas of St. James (Santiago) and one pf St. 
Lawrence (San Lorenzo) by VaJd^s Leal. Roelas 
waa painting in Senile at the dme of Herrera the 
Elder. He is said to have studied art in Venice. 
The finest work of this artist is to be seen in the 
Church of San Isidore* In the Capilla de Santiago 
there is a dilapidated tomb of Archbishop Gonzalo de 
Mena, who died in 1401. 

The Capilia de Etcalas contains two pictures of note 
by Luca Giordano, strong in character, drawing, and 
colour* Oyer the tomb of Bishop Baltasnr del Rio, 
who died in 1 540^ h an altar relief of the Day of 
Pentecosi by a Genoese artist. 

The Cafida del Bautisterio has one of Murillo's 
finest works, representing St. Anthony of Padua^s 
Vision of the Child Jesus. Part of this picture was 
cut out and stolen In 1S74. It was traced to New 
York, and restored to the Cathedral a few months 
later. The picture was originally painted for the 
Capuchin Convent in 1656, and afterwards came into 
the possession of the Chapter, A Baptitim of Christ, 
also the work of Murilio, ia above this painting. In 
this chapel is the font of holy oiL which is consecrated 
in Holy Week. This piiSf or monument^ was made 
by Antonio Florentin in 1545-1546. It is used for 
the exposition of the Host, and is exhibited near the 
PLertEi Mayor in Caster Week. Originally the pHa 
was a tall conatruction of three storeys on columns^ 
with a large cross. Between the columns were 
coloured figures of saints. Some of the effigies were 
modelled in clay, and others were carved from wood- 
They were beautiRiIly designed. In 1624 the building 
was altered and spoiled by the addition of another 

* See ctiaptCTB oti 'the Cburchei ' aad upon the * ArtiBts of 
Sevilie." 
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storey of the composite order. ' Its effect in the mid- 
night service is superb/ writes Sir Stirling Maxwell, 
' when blazing with church plate atid myriads of waxen 
tapers it seems a mountain of Ught, of which the silver 
cre^ is lost in the impeaetra.b!e gloom of the vaults 
above,* 

On the west side of the Cathedral, which we have 
now reached, is the Altar de la Visitaciuo, with 
pictures by Marmolejo and Jeronlnio Hernandez. By 
the principal door is another altar, that of Nuestra 
Senora del Consuelo* with a painting by one of 
Murlllo's pupils, Alonso Miguel de Tobar. Close 
to the Puerto del Nacimiento we shall lind some fide 
works by Luis de Vargas, the celebrated fresco artist. 
There are three eupiliaj on this side of the building, 
railed the Capilla de los Jacomes^ the Capilla de San 
Leandrot and the CapUla de San Isidoro. They may 
be passed by, as tlicv contain no important works of 
art. 

At the Pucrta del Nacimiento we reach the south 
aisle, and come to 

The Capilla de San Laureano,, with a tomb of Arch- 
bishop Alonso de Exca, who died in T417- 

Tbe Ca^iia dt Sanin Jnj is the next chapel on the 
south side. Here there is an interesting old altar, 
with several pictures painted in the early part of the 
fifteenth century. 

Tbt Capiila tie S^n Jose contaiBs A notable work by 
Juan Valdfs Leal, the Marriage of the Virgin, and 3 
poor picture by Atitolioez^ 

Tbt Capei/a de San H^rmgnegtliiit is noteworthy for 
the- image of the saint by Mootanez, and the tomb of 
Archbishop Juan de Cervantes by Lorenzo de BretaQa. 
The marble of the tomb is much worn- 

•The CapUh dt la Ant^ua is a larger chapel, vitfa 
fourteenth-century decoratioas of the altar. There is 
too 
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also a fine monument to Cardinal Meadoza^ executed 
in 1509 by the Italian Migud* The figures are very 
quaint^ Adjoining this chapd is the Altar" de la 
Gamba, with the GeneracioD by Luis de Vargas, a 
famous picture described in the art chapters of tbisbook. 
The immense painting opposite is St. Christopher, by 
Mateo Perez de Alesjoj painted io 1 584. 

For painting the San Cristobal AJesio received four 
thousand ducats. The saint is quaintly clad tn hose, 
and the figure is gigantic. Sir Stirling Maxwel! draws 
attention to the line colouring of the parrot seen in the 
distance. Mateo de Alesio^ who was an Itahan by 
birth, died In the year j 600. 

Passing through the Capilla de ios Dolora, which is 
unimportant, we come to the splendid Sacristia de lot 
Calkei, built by Riano and Gainza in the years from 
153010 1537. Diego de Riano, sculptor and designer, 
was often employed by the Cathedra! authorities. He 
delighted in lavish and fantastic embellishment, and 
introduced the Italian methods of ornamentation, 
Martin Gaioza Was of the aame school. He was 
an architect and sculptor of great repute, and he 
assisted Riano in much of his work. 

The Crucifix is the work of MontaBez. It was 
removed from the Cartuja Canyent- Murillo's Angel 
de la Guarda, or Guardian Angel, is in this sacristy. 
This picture was presented to the Cathedral by the 
CapuchiQB in 1814, It i& one of the be.« of Murillo'js 
Works. Borrow much admired the Guardaf and Sir 
Stirling Maxwell describes the diaphanous drapery of 
the child's dress in terms of praise* The angel holds 
a child by the hand, and points to heaven. Notice 
the rich colouring of purple and yellow in the Tcsture 
of the angel- 
On the same walJ are the Ecce HomOj the Virgin, 
and St. John, the work of MoraleB j St. Dorothy by 
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Murillo; a paindng of Fernando de Contreras by Luis 
dc Varga& ; Pieta and Death of the Virgin by a 
German artist, and a picture by Juan Nunez of the 
fifteenth century- 
Goya's fine painting of St, Juata and St, Rufina 
is here. Elsewhere in this book, I have told the legend 
of these giiardian saints of the Giralda- Gpya'a con- 
ception of them is unconventional^ and unlike that of 
MuriJIo, who represents the two maidens wrth halo^ 
around their heada. We have the figures of two 
charming potter -girls in Goya's picture, two creatures 
of earthj lovely, but not ethereal. The Holy Trinity 
of *El Greco' (the Greek) is one of the imereating 
examples of this great Toledan artist's work. Zurbaran 
is represented in the Sacristia by his painting of St. 
John. 

The S&fristia Mayer is in the Renaissance style* 
It was buik by the designers of the Sacristia de los 
Calices about the year 1532. Campana^s admirable 
Descent from the Cross is here, but the picture has 
been indiflerently restored. There is also a work of 
Murillo, BS. Leandro and Isidoro. 

The Cathedral Treasury is in this sacristy. One 
of the principal objects of interest is the splendid 
£usiodia, used for carrying the Host. It is the work 
of Juan d'Arphe, a celebrated gold-worker, who was 
born in Avila in 1535. In 1564 he constructed the 
€UiloJia of that city, and in 1 5S0 began a work of a 
similar character for Seville Cathedral. Many designs 
were submitted for the inspection of the Chapter, but 
Juan d'Arphe's was chosen as one unequalled in Spain, 
The cuslcdia i& about twelve feet high^ round in form, 
with four storeys, each one supported by twenty-four 
columns. Some of the columns are Ionic ; the rest 
are Corinthian and composite in design. Between the 
columns are a number of fitatuettes, and the base and 
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corDice'& are profuaely adorned with bas-reliefs. In 
the first stoi'ey there was origipaliy seated a figure of 
Faith, but it was changed in 1668 for one of the 
Virgio of the CancepCion, when the castodia was 
restored by Juan Segura. The second storey is the 
repoattory of the Hoac^ and in the third and fourth 
atoreys arc figures of the Church Triumphant aod the 
Holy Trinity. Crowning the edifice was a small 
dome and cross, which was replaced in 1668 by a 
statue of the Faith, The cuiiodia is of beautiful and 
simple design. 

The Tdllm AlfonsinaSf a relitjuary, given to the 
Church in 1274- by Alfonso el Sabio, are in the 
Treaaury. Crosses, plate and sacerdotal vestments are 
among the treasures. The canonical robee date from 
the fourteenth century. The keys of Seville, yielded 
to Fernando el Santo on the day of conquest, are 
also shown here. 

The Ciipilladci Martscal ^6.'\Q\Q^ the Sacrtatia Mayor. 
In this chapel is the great altar-piece of Pedro Cam- 
pafia, restored in 1880. The work is in ten parta^ 
representing scenes in the life of Christ, and contain- 
ing portraits of Marshal Pedro Cafaallero and his 
fsmily. 

The Sala Caphuiar was the wort of Ria&o and 
Gainza. It was begun in 1530 and finished in 1582. 
The platcresque decoration.'i are very beautiful. Note 
the fine ceiling, the marble ■niedallions, and the pave- 
ment. MuriUo'fi Conception is here, and the Four 
Virtues of Pablo de C^fipedea, There is g picture of 
San Fernando by Pacheco, the father-in-iaw and 
instructor of Velazquez. The ovab between the 
windows were the work of Murillo. This sala is 
clo^se to the Fuerta de Ioe Carnpanillas, and beyond 
this entrance, on the east side ot the Cathedral^is 

The Capilld de in Concepctm Grandif containing a 
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monument to Cartiinal Cienfuego, a modern wofk. 
The other small chapel on this §ide i& that kaown as 

The Capilia de S/in Pedro. Here are cine pictures 
by Zurbaran, well worthy of nottce^ and a tomb of 
Archbishop Diego Deza, restored in 1893, 

7%e Capilia Real is betweea the t-wt> sroailer chapels 
of the east end. Id design this chapel is Renaissance. 
The decorations are luxuriant and there is a high 
dome. Gatnza began to build the chapel in 1541, 
and his work wss carried on by Hernan Ruiz, who 
planned the choir of Cordova Cathedral, and afterwards 
by Juan de Maeda. 

On the chief altar is a figure of the Virgin of the 
Kings, dating from the thirteenth centtiry. It was 
presented Co San Fernando by St. Louis of France. 
The fair hair is real ; the crown that adorned the 
head was stolen in 1S73. On each side of the 
doorway are tombs. One is that of Alfonso el Sabio, 
and the other is the tomb ot his mother. 

The shrine of the adored San Fernando is in front 
of an altar* In the Panteon are the coffins of Pedro 
el Cruelj his mistress Maria dc Padilla, the Princes 
Fadrique, Alonso audi Pedro, and others. Over Sao 
Fernando's coffin is the ivory figure of the Virgin of 
Battles, which the King carried upon his saddle when 
he went to the wara. The monarch's pennant and 
sword are also displayed. 

Murillo*s Mater Doloro&a ii^ in the sacristy of this 
capiUa, There are portraits of St. Ignatius and 
St. Francia Xavier, by Pachego* 

In the later styles of the Capilia Real we may see 
examples of the Grotesque, or EstUo M&nsfrti^soy with 
which the buildings of Seville abound. Diego de 
Riano's work in the Ayuntamiento, or City Hall, 
is fiill of instances of this development of fanciiijl 
design and bizarre effect. Gainza, the collaborator 
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of Ria&o, is responKibie for the afticulationa and 
curious, lavish adorDment of the Royal Chapel of 
the Cathedral. The sacristy of the capilhi waa built 
and decorated by Gain^a after plana by Riafio. We 
may now inspect the stained-gJass windows, in which 
we shall find the infiueace of Italian artists. It 
must be tioted that art in Spain has been profoundly 
iafluenced by Italy. Michelangelo is reverenced by 
Spanish artists. Many of the early Spanish painters 
went to Italy to study, and brought back with them 
new ideas and fresh methodB of painting. * Spanish 
artists/ writes Professor Carl Justi, * did their best 
to Italianize; themselves iD the studios of Roman and 
Florentine mastera.* 

Cristobal Micor Aleman was the first to introduce 
the art of staining glass into Seville, Until 1504 
stained glass windows had not been seen in the city, 
and Aleman was the designer of the lirst painted 
window of the Cathedral. Sir Stirling Maxwell states 
that in 1538 the Church paid Arnao of Flanders, 
Carlos of Bruges;, and other artists the sum of ninety 
thousand ducats for staining the windows of Seville 
Cathedral. The work was not completed until twenty 
years later. The chief window pictures are the 
Ascensieflj Jesus and Mary Magdalen, the Awakening 
of Lazarus, and the Entry into Jerusalem. The 
Resurrection w the work of Carlos, and other pictures 
are by the two brothers Arnao, 

The isolated Capilia Mayor baa an altar-piece of 
wood, and a silver image of the Virgin by Alfaro. 
The painted scenea are from the Scriptures. Crowning 
the retablo are a crucifix and large statues of the 
Virgin and St, John. Dancart, the designer of the 
retablo, was of the Flemish school of decorative 
carvers. The work was begun about 1482 and 
finished in 1526. 
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Between the Coro (choir) and the Chief Chapel an 
enormous candelabrum h displayed during Sema.na 
Santa, or HoJy Week. It is called the Tenebrario, 
and it was constructed by Bartolomc Morel, a sixteenth-' 
century Bculptor, The structure is tweoty-six feet 
high, and it is ornamented with several small images. 
During the imposing celebrations of Semana Santaj 
the candelabrum is lit by thirteen candies. Twelve of 
these lights represent the apostles who deserted their 
Master ; the thirteenth candle stands for the Virgin, 
and when the twelve have been extinguished, the 
thirteenth still bums as a symbol of Mary's fealty to 
the Saviour. 

The Coro was much injured by the collapse of the 
dome. Two grand organs were destroyKl at this 
time. One of the most interesting objects preserved 
in the choir is the facistoJ, or choristers' desk, of 
Bartolome MorcJ, adorned with highiy-fimshed carv- 
ings. The choir stalls were decorated by Nufro 
Sanchez, a sculptor of the fifteenth century, whose 
work suggests German influence. They are beautiful 
examples of carving. 

The Cere is entered by either of the two doors of 
the front or Trascoro. There is a handsome marble 
facade ; a painting of the Virgin by an unknown 
hand, and a pi{:ture said Co be from the brush of 
Francisco Pacheco, the artist, author and inquisi- 
tor. The white marble frontage is adorned with 
bas-reliefti of the Genoese school, exhibiting fine 
feeling. Italian influCDCe in manifest in the picture 
of the Holy Mother, which is highly decorative 
in style. 

Close to the Cur^^ near the chief entrance On that 

side of the Cathedral, ia the tomb of Fernando Colfin, 

son of Cristobal Colon (Columbus). The sJab is 

engra;ved with pictures of the discoverer's vessels. Au 
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inscription runs ; * A C/fStiUa j a Leaa mttndo nueho 
dSi Colon : ' Le., * To Castile and LeoD Colurabna ga^e 
the New World/ 

The student of architecture and painting w!]] find 
ample examples of varied styles of art in this great 
repository of sculpture, frescoes and panel pictures. 
He will be able to trace the development of 
architectural design from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century, both in the exterioi' aad interior 
of the immense Cathedral. The art of the Mudijari 
the Fleming, the Italian, the German and the Spaniard 
are here represented in masonry, decoration, stained 
glasBj and upon canvas. Wandering designers and 
craftsmen of the Middle Ages looked upon Spain 33 a 
land of plenty. They came from FlanderH;f Italy and 
Genoa, and found favour with the wealthy Chapter of 
Seville. The artists employed to adorn the Cathedral 
range from .luan Sanchez de Castro, *the morning star 
of Andalusia,' in 1454, to Francisco Goya, the last 
great painter of Spaio, 

Many of the so-called Spanish school of artists 
were aliens who settled in the country. Pedro 
Campana was, for example, a native of Brusgels. For 
twenty years be studied in Italy, and his Purification 
of the Virgin ahows the Italian influence, Sturmio 
was probabJy a German named Sturm. Domenico 
Theotocopuli, called '£/ Greco^' was a Greek, IMateo 
Perez dc Alcsio was an Italian, who lived in Seville, 
and died at Rome in r6oo. 

Luis de Vargas, the painter of the Nativity picture 
in the Cathedral, whose fresco work is to be seen 
elsewhere in the city, was a. student of the Italian 
method. Vargas was a man of profound piety. He 
was born in Seville in 15024 After his death, 
scourges used for self-inflicted penance were found in 
bis room^ and by hia bed was a coihn in which the 
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ascetic painter used to lie in order to meditate serioualy 
upon life. 

The religious devotiOD of Luis de Vargas ia ex- 
hibited ip the spirit of his work. Thia reverential 
treatment of sacred subjects is characteristic of all the 
Sevillian paintere. In their art they worshipped. 
Martinez Montanez, or Montaiies, the scdptor, was 
a zealous Catholic. In his colaured statues we per- 
ceive a mdancholy reflection of his sombre mind, a 
pathos expressing itself in realistic conceptions of a 
suffering Christ and a sorrowful St, Francis Xavier. 
These tinted statues appeal powerfully to the imagina- 
tion of the Sevillian populace. Many of the images 
were made for the solemn processions of Semana Santa. 

Among the artiats employed in adorning the Cathedral 
there was not one more devoted to the Church than 
Pacheco. He was censor of art for the Inquisition, 
and in his writings we find precise counsels upon the 
fitting method of painting sacred pictures. To Pacheco 
the faith was of far greater moment than art He 
was a close friend of Montafiez, whose statues he 
sometimes coloured. 

The Sagraria adjoins the CathcdraJ, and may be 
entered from the Court of the Oranges, The building 
serves as a parish church, and occupies the ground of 
the old StigrarJo, It was begun in 1618 by Miguel 
Zumarraga, and completed in i66z by Lorenzo 
Fernandez. The vaulted roof is remarkable, Pedro 
Roldan painted the retablo, which was formerly in the 
Franciean Convent. The convent stocxi in the Plaza, 
de San FernandOj or Plaza Nueva, as it is sometifQeti 
called, Roldan was a contemporary and follower 
of Montanez. There ia an important image of St. 
Clement by Pedro Duque Cornejo. The statue of 
the Virgin is the work of the deyout Martinet 
Montanez, 
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Beneath the church is the vault of the Arch- 
bishops of Seville. The terra-cotta altar is ex- 
ceedingly decorative. In the sacristy there are some 
splendid a%ukjas, which formed part of the old Morisco 

mosque. 
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7he ^Aicaxar 



' How Sultan after Sultan with hia Pump 
Abode hia destineil Hour, and went hia way.' 

KuBArYAT or Omaa KhavyXm. 



monument of AJmohade might in 
is the beautiful Alcazar, or * Castle,' 



"THE richest 

^ ScTiUe 

which stands at but a sione*s-throw from the remains 
of the great mosque. It is a palace of dreams, en- 
compassed by lovelv perfumed gardens. Its courts 
and salons are redolent of Moorish day&, and haunted 
by the spirits of turbaned sheiks, philosophers, miDstrels, 
and dark.-eyed beauties of the hurem. As we loiter 
under the orange trees of quiet gardens^ we picture the 
palace as it Wati when peopled by the chiefs and 
retinues of swarthy skin in the time of AbdelaaiiSf and 
contrast what remains of the primitive structure and 
Morisco decoration with the successive additions by 
Christian kings. 

The nightingales still sing among the odorous 
orange bloom, and in the tangles of roses birds build 
their neats. Fountains tinkle beneath gently mo\']ng 
palms ; the savour of Orientalism clings to the spot. 
Here wise men discusfied in the coo! of summer nights, 
when the moon Stood high over the Gifalda, and white 
beams fell through the spreading boughs of the lemon 
trees, and shivered upon the tiled paTcmenta. 

In this garden the musicians played, and the tawny 
dancers writhed and curved their lissome bodies^ in 
no 
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dramatic Eastern dances, hhahod I The moody 
potentate, bowed dpwu with the cares of high officej 
no longer treads the dim corridor, or lingers tn the 
fihade of the palm trees, lost in cogitatioD. No sound 
of gaiety reverberates id the deserted courts ; no voice 
of orator is heard io the Hall of Justice. The greea 
lizajds bask on the deserted benches of the gardens. 
Rose petals strew the paved paths. One's footsteps 
echo in the gorgeouB^iJifiaj, whose walls have witnessed 
many a scene qf pomp, tragedy and pathos. The 
apell of the past holdfi one ; and fefore the imagina- 
tion troops a long procession of illuGtrious sovereigns, 
courtierB, counsellors and menuls. 

The historians of the Alcazar suppose that the 
original structure was erected in 1181 for Abu Yakub 
Yiisuf. Between the Piiierta del Leon, in the Plaia 
del Triunfot and the Sala de Jusdcia there are parts 
of the wall which are said to date back to the Roman 
times. It is generally asserted that the Moorish palace 
was reared on the ruins of a Roman prxtorium^ and 
that the original work was undertaken ia the eleventh 
century. In its pristine form the AJcazar was of 
triangular design, and the buildings and gardens 
occupied a much greater space than they cover at the 
present day. The chief ^iwrts was originally at the 
Torre de la Plata, formerly standing tn the CalJe dc 
Ataransae, but pulled down in recent years ; while 
another point of tlie triangle was at the Torre de! Oro, 
on the bank of the Guadalquivir. Within these 
precincts there were vast halia, council rooms^ dor- 
mitories, baths and gardens. The remaining portions 
of the walls and the cowers show that the ancient 
fortress was very strong ; and one can understand the 
difficulty experienced by Fernando the Good during 
his long siege of the citadeL 
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la the Plaza de Santo Tomas t^ the Tower of 
Abdekdis^ which was once p^t of the palace. It 
was from this tower that Fernando floated the Christiaa 
standard after the capture of the AJcdzar. The chiel 
entrance in our day ia in the Plaza del Triunfo, It is 
called the Gate of the Lion (Puerta del Leonl, We 
pass through, and come into the Pa^o de las Batideras 
(Court of the Banners), so called because a ilag was 
hoisted here during the residence pf the sovereign m 
the palace. The patio ia suirouoded by modern offices, 
and planted with orange trees, A roofed passage on 
the right side of the court leads to the wooderful 
Mudejar hallg and the aaloris of the Cathglic kings. 
The passage is the Apeadero, or ' halting-place.* It 
was built by Philip V. The fa^de ia in the Baroque 
style. 

Turning to the right from the Apeadero, we follow 
a corridor to the Court ot Dona Maria Padilla, the 
mistress of Pedro the Cruel, The court is planted 
with orange and lemon trees and big palms. Arched 
gallericB of a modern character seem out of place here. 
But in a 'moment we come into the Patio de k 
Monteria with its beautiful Moorish facade. The 
ajitnez windows,, the cusped Qrche^i, and the decorations 
of this doorway are fine examples of Almohade art. 
There is an inscription in early Gothic characters, over 
the door, stating chat ^ the most noble and powerful 
Don Pedro, by the grace oi God, King of Castile 
and Leon, caused these fortresses and palaces to be 
built in the era of de mill ei qiiatroiieniios y t^s ' (of 
CEsar). The date is 1364 a.d. 

We follow a passage to the Paiio de las Doncellas 
(Court of the Maidens). This large and lofty hall 
has twenty-four beautiful Moriaco arches, and singularly 
rich ornamentationB, The fifty-two marble columns 
are of the RenaisBance period, and were substituted 
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between the years 154O and 1564. far the original 
pillars. Notice the gkzed tiling decorations of brilliant 
colouring. These dale from the time of Pedro the 
Cruel, who ^dded to the ancient p3.1ace unfil Uttle of 
the original remained. Notwithstanding, the style is 
discioctly Moorish, and the decoration was the work 
of Mudijarss^ whose quaint a^ulejes may be here 
studied to advantage. 

The Salon de Embajadores adjoins the Court of 
the Maidens. This was the Hall of the AmbaBsadors. 
It is about thirty-three feet square. The dome is of 
tlie media naranja or * half orange * shape, the favourite 
design of the Moorish architects. On the walla are 
portraits of the monarchs of Spiin. This n the most 
sumptuous of the salons of the Alcazar; the walls 
veritably dazzle the spectator with their richness of 
colouring. Not one inch of space on the arches, 
walls and doorwa:ys is. left without an ornate pattern. 
The doora of the salon are massive and finely decor- 
ated. In this hail Charles V. was married to Isabella 
of Portugal. 

The Comedor, or dining-room, opens out of the 
Hall of Ambaesadore on the west side. We find in 
this room the kte^t restoratioDS of the pdaqe. Here, 
on September 2 1 » 1 848, waa born the Infanta Dona 
Maria Isabel de Orleans y Borbon, Condesa de Paris. 
The bedroom of Isabella the Catholic adjoins the 
Corned or. 

Returning to the Hall of the AmbasaadorSj we 
enter the room of FhUip II., and pass through it to 
the small Patio de las Munecas. Note the pigmy 
figures in the ornamentation, which give the name of 
the Dolls' Court to this chamber. The upper parts ol 
the gallery are modern, and were constructed in the 
years 1855 and 1856, at the time of the last extensive 
restoration of the Alcizar^ 
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The SaJon of the Princes, approached ffom the 
Patio de las Munecasj ia a spacious hall, ia the mixed 
styles of the Mudejar and the plateresque. The 
Dormitory of the Mooi-iah Kings should be inspected. 
Then cross the Patio de la.B Doncellas to the Salon 
de Carlos V. This chamber has a remarkably fine 
ceiling, and beautiful decorations of a^uUps^ made by 
Cristobal de Augusta, an Itahan, who worked, in 
Trians in 1577* From the salon we may enter the 
room of Maria de Padilla. 

The upper apartirienta of the Alcazar can be 
viewed by special permiBsion. I would strongly urge 
the visitor to obtain this permission. \-i he applies to 
thefpnjfry'j at the Palace of Pedro»he will be informed 
that admission is impossible without an order from 
the King of Spain, Such was ray experience^ I 
then aaked for an order at the offices in the Patio de 
las Banderas, but the courteous officials were firm in 
their refiisal, stating that * no one but the King can 
gi^e permission to visit the upper part of the Alcazar.' 
Still delerminedj I ventured to address His Majesty 
by letter, and in a few days I received a reply irom 
the Intendencia General de la Real Casa y Patrimonio 
at Madrid. The letter was written by the royal 
secretary, and is a beautiful example of the ornate 
caJigraphy in which educated Spaniards delight. I 
was told that 'the Senor Marques de Irun, Alcaide 
of the ReaJes Alcazares, would grant me the desired 
permission.* 

At the hotel I inquired where the Marcjues de 
Irun resided. No one knew. My host searched 
through a Seville directory. The name of the 
Marques de Irun was not to be found in its pages 
Finally, armed with the letter from the royal palace, 
I presented myseJf at the oiHceiS in the Patio de Ufi 
Eanderas, and displayed the missive, 
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The effect was magicat. The officials were even 
more polite than before. One of them wrote a note, 
which he asked me to give xq the sonserje, and I was 
bowed out of the office. The eonttrje in the Patio 
de la MoQteria scanned the opcD-Besame. And at 
last I gained entrance to the upper apartmentB of the 
Royal Atca^ar. 

The vieitor who baa secured hie permit will be 
rewarded. There is much to see in ihese chambers. 
Noticpj first of all, the fine staircase coastruqted at the 
end of the sixteeTith century. The seventeenth-century 
tapestries in the salons are magnificent examples of 
this art. Most of the subjects are Dutch ; aome are 
copies of pictures by David Teniera. In the first 
hall, at the head of the principal staircase, there is 
Bome handsome artesonada ceiling decoration of the 
fifteenth century. 

In the Oratory of the Catholic Kings there is the 
most notable specimen of ceramic art to be seen in 
Spain, It is a lovely retablo of azuiejos, designed by 
Francifio Niculoso, an Italian, in 1 504. NicuJo!>o 
introduced tht5 kind of a^uiejo painting into Seville. 
The central picture represents the Visitation of the 
Virgin to St. Isabella. A smaller subject is the 
Annunciation, and there is a curious genealogical tree 
of the Saviour. The decorations are fantastic. 

In the Comedor there is a splendid laced ceiling 
of Mudijar workmanship;, dating from the fiiteenth 
century. The walls are covered with interesting 
tapestry pictures. 

Step on to the balcony of the Hall of the Ambas- 
sadors, and admire the roofing, the columns, and 
wealth of Oriental ornamentation. In the rooms of 
the Infanfas there are Mudtjar ceilings of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The portraits of princes and 
other royal personages are not of much artistic im- 
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portance. There is a picture by Goya, a very spirited 
portrait of Dofia Maria, wife of Don Carlos IV. 
Goya was the last of the great painters of Spain. A 
number of his works are in a gallery of the Prado 
Museum at Madrid, but very few of his paintiogs are 
preserved io Seville. This example iq the AJcasar 
deserves the Yisitor'a noticei 

One of the most intereEting apartments on the upper 
floors of the royal palace is the bedroom of Pedro el 
Cruel. The ^ormitorh is sumptuous with Mudejitr 
decorations of the sixteenth century. Near the door- 
way are four heads painted upon the wall. They are 
the heads of four disloyal justices who incurred the 
anger of their aovereign, and. were condemned to death. 
The paintings throw a light upon the character of 
Pedro, who, no doubt, surveyed them with satisfaction 
whenever he entered the chamber. It is probable 
that the King feared assassination, for from this part 
of the palace there is a ataircase descending to the 
quarters formerly occupied by the guards and royal 
bowmen. The story runs that Pedro had this stair- 
way made in order to communicate with his faithful 
servant Juan Diente, a famous marksman with the 
bow. 

In the Dormitory of Queen Isabel there is a copy 
of Mufillo's Eccg Homo, and various portraits of 
monarchs. The Salon Azul (Blue Rciora) \s so 
named on account of the colour o^ its ailk tapestries. 
The pastel paintings in this apartment are by A. Mura- 
ton, representing Queen Dofia Isabel, the Infanta Dona 
Isabel^ King Alfonso XII., and the Marquesa de 
Novaliches, There are also eighteen miniatures 
painted upon ivory. 

The modem bedroom has a Coronation of the 
Virgin^ the work of Vicente Lopez, a copy of a 
Murillo, and another of Raphaers Holy Family, 
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Let us saunter now jn the sunny gardeoB of the 
AJcazsr. We can reach them through the Apcadero, 
and by the steps Jeadtog from the tank at the entrance. 
The reservoir is fuU of carp, some of them of corpu- 
Jent proportiona. A few small fish may be seen 
basking near the surface of the water, but the bigger 
and warier carp do not often show themselves. Ro.^» 
cJustcr about the steps, and twine on all the railings. 
We come to a tree-grown court, with a gallery running 
on one side, and an arched entrance to the Baths of 
Maria de Padilla, This garden is called El Jardin 
del Crucero, The underground bath is cool, and it is 
a rest to the eyes to escape for a few minutes from the 
dazzling sunlight of the gardens. Here the lovely 
Maria, faithful mistress of the ferocious Pedro, was 
wont to bathe in warm weather. 

To show their homage to the monarch'a consort, 
the chivalraus courtiers came hither when the fair 
bather had taken her bath, and drank of the water in 
which she had washed her white Umbs, It is aaid 
that these devoted servitors used sometimes to carry 
away some of the water in vessels * tq drink it with 
enjoyment,' 

Pedro e! Cruel, of all the Christian sovereigns who 
lived in the Alcazar, was the most attached to the 
palace. He [avijjhcd money upon the building gf the 
apartments which we have just inspected* and employed 
the cleverest Mudejar designers and craftsmen. In 
the Hall of Justice he heard charges against criminal 
offenders ; in the gorgeous salons he received illustrious 
guests, discoursed with his officers, and played at 
draughts with his courtiers. His image ^irises before 
the imagination as we stray under the Jemon and 
orange trees of his quaint and charming pleaaure- 
grounds. Coming to the throne in his sixteenth year, 
Don Pedro decided upon, making Seville his capital, 
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We ha.Te read in the histortcaJ sections of our account 

of the city how he earned the title of * El Cruel.' 
But the 6tory of his treachery towards his half-brothera 
has not been related. 

Don Fadrique, Master of the Order of Santiago, 
and half-brother of Pedro el Cruel, having confesGcd 
allegiance to the King, came one day to Seville^ after 
a campaign with rebels in Murcia. The Master of 
Santiago went to the Alcazar with the intention of 
paying a visit to his half-brother, the King. Pedro 
was playing at backgamrnoo in his private apartment of 
the palace when Don Fadrique came to him. 

The monarch received his general with genial 
conrtesiesj and bade him stay in the Alcazar. Leaving 
Pedro for a while, the Master went to the rooms of 
Maria de Padilfa, He found her agitated and pale, 
but the sadness of her beautiful countenance did not 
cause him to suspect what lay upon her mind. Maria 
knew that Pedro longed to rid himself of all possible 
claimants to the throne. His eldest half-brother 
Enrique was in France, plotting against the Caatilian 
throne. Pedro still dreaded a rising under Fadrique. 
He apparently doubted his professed fealty, and he 
ha-d planned his murder. It is said that the Master of 
Santiago received hints of the fate that awaited him. 
But he returned to the quarters of the King, who was 
in company with several members of his court. 

Pedro had shut himself in au inner room, which had 
a wicket to it. From the wicket he shouted to hia 
soldiers : * Kill the Master of Santiago ! ' The bow- 
raea obeyed. Fadrique drew his sword and made a 
stand, but he was soon overpowered, and struck down 
by blows on the head. The Master*B servants were 
next seized and slaughtered* One of the train ran to 
the room of Maria de Padilla,puri5ued by Ids assaUants, 
and threw himself behind I>o£ia Beatrice, one of 
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"The Alcizar 

Maria's daughters. Pedro was among the pursuers. 
He tore the man from the arms of Beatrice, stabbed 
him, and. gave him into the hands of his aasassiiiB- 
Returning to the room where Don Fadrique waa 
expiring, Pedro saw that bis half-brother was etill 
breathing. Drawing his dagger, the King gave it to 
an attendant, and commanded him to kill tlie Master 
outright. 

During the siege of Seville by Fernando e] Santo, 
the fortified palace was the chief point of attack. 
The massive walls of the Alcazar long resisted the 
assault of the besiegers. But the beleaguered Moors 
were at length compelled to offer surrender to the 
knights of the Crosa. On the day of St. Clement the 
gates were thrown openj and San Fernando rode into 
the courtyard. Jn the King's hand was a sword j on 
hia saddle the ivory image of the Holy Virgin. By 
his side rode Don Garcia de Varga and his brother 
Don Diego, the Conde Lorenzo, PekgOj and other 
brave cavaliers* The Khalif of the Alcazar escaped 
by the gate near the Ho&pJtaJ del Sangre, Hence- 
forward, the palace was to be the residence of the 
ItingB of Castile. 

In 1379 Juan J. lived in the Alcazar. The King 
ascended the throne without opposition. Trouble 
arose soon with Portugalt and Juan marched at the 
head of thirty-four thousand soidiers into the enemy's 
territory. The Portuguese had a small force of only 
ten thouBand men, including a few Englishmen. Near 
the village of Aljubarrota the armies met. There wae 
a great battle, in which the Portuguese troops fought 
valiantly, and drove back the invaders. 

Don Juan was ill and weak daring the engagement. 
He waa carried on a litter by his knights* and in the 
retreat, the King was put on a mule, aod hurried from 
the scene of action to the Tagus, Here the monarch 
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embarked Id a small boat for Lisbon^ whence he 
returned, to Seville to mourn his defeat in the seclusion 
of the Alcazar. 

Isabel and Fernando often sought the tranquil paths 
of thia garden. The Catholic Queen and her Consort 
lived here in great state, in the palmy days of Seville, 
dispensing juEtice, listening to the counsels of Torque- 
mada and the officers of the Holy Inqui&ition, and 
consulting with Columbus regarding the expansion of 
their realm and the development of trade with the 
New World. Many were the hours passed by the 
blue-eyed, fkir-haired Queen in the private chapel. 

The pious Phi]ip IL came here, though he pre- 
ferred his mountain palace of the EscoriaL He 
ordered the portraitB of the Kinge of Spain to be 
painted in the Hall of the Ambassadors, As we have 
read, Philip incurred the resentment of the Sevitiian 
merchants by his confiecition of their ingots. But the 
prelates and clergy of the city honoured the sovereign, 
who always supported the Church and favoured the 
priests. In his reign the Primate of Spain was almost 
as wealthy as the Pope. The Archbishop of Seville 
received an income of eighty thousand ducats a year, 

Fhilip spent his time at the AJcazar in his UEUal 
daily labouiB, writing like a clerk m his private room 
until Che small hours of the morning. Every morning 
he attended Mass. The King lived simply, for he 
fearKl the gout. But in spite of thia form of frugality, 
Philip spent hia revenue freely in maintaining a large 
household. In his retinue there were fifteen hundred 
persons, including forty pages, alJ of noble ftmily. 

In the Queen*s train there were twenty-six ladies- 
in-watting, and four physicians were in constant 
attendance on Her Majesty. We may picture Philip 
moodily roaming in the gardens, dressed in black 
velvet, with a plumed cap. From hia neck was tius- 
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peDded the fine jewel of the Golden Fleece, He 
wore sober elothefl, and changed hia suits once every 
month for new ones. His wear, Jike the cast of his 
mind, was sombre. A dread of society possessed the 
KiTigt and in his later days he became more taciturn 
and morose. 

* I am absolute King,* was the boast of the despotic 
Philip. His ambition was to attain power, to extend 
his kingdom beyond the seas, and to crush out heresy. 
Yet Tennyson's love-dazzled Mary is made to ask, as 

K she gazes upon the face of the Spanish King, in a. 
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* Is this the face of one who playa the tyrant I 
Peruse \t i 19 it not gnodly, ay, and gcntie ? ' 



These gardens evoke reflections upon the ever* 
changing fate of Spain, We gaze at rdics of the 
Moora, and remember the eight hundred years of that 
sanguinary history of the expulsion of the infidels. 
Yet everywhere there are traces of that mighty 
civilisation built up by Mori&co knowledge and in- 
dustry. The Mudsjar has touched the palace and 
the gardens with his magic wand, Fernando, Pedro, 
Philip, Carlos — all the Catholic sovercigna — preserved 
the Moorish style of decoration, and borrowed from 
the art of the hated race. 

Passing under a handsome gateway, repfeaented in 
one of our illustrations, we come to a fountain sur- 
rounded by a tiled pa¥emeot, and overahadowed by 
trees. Before us is the Pavilion of Carlos Quinto, 
with a fiine ceiling and azitlejos. This summer-house 
was built by Juan Hernandez in 15+3. Turn to the 
left, and inspect the archway in the wall, snd the 
curious mural paintings. We may then retrace our 
steps to the pavilion^ and paaa another tank and ^ 
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grDCio t3l «c oath ife ^b^ aad. a 
bcTcnd iL IIb m the Gnia of tfar 
Fvnbcr^ «r Bf boI: nHfalc 

In 1636 X ikaar aaod m tke faip ^Mito aor the 
Foerta del Lc^ bf ^Mth ptt «e aoK lave the 
Alczzar. The pbyhoKse n of ovd fa^i* vitfa 
tfarec boIooaiB^ asd cue cait of die Ummii, was rc^ 
KTVcd far bdio. The traicSag aaon ^tha visited 
SeviDe p frferr e d thk theatre to xny odirr zb ihe dtj^ 
m m shown by the vchnes of thr pabc^ la the 
jcar 1691 the theatre «a> caudf dncrt^cd by a 
great fire, and act a scooc o£ dc old ^'^^^^ f <>tite«wM^ 

The Mtgnlar [ningiiog of Chtvoin and Mootnli 
afchrteciire and sdoronjcot in the modera Alcur k 
^araotensdc c^ SenLk. We fiad de lane ■iztve 
of «ifle» ID the Caol Pikto» aad in other miiminai of 
the cky. Etcd the railway atatian at the tenninatioii 
of the Cordota line aBwds an example of the per- 
getaarion of Bfomco desigD aod decoradoo. It is this 
Mooruh iaflaeace that kuk a strange interest to 
SeriUe. Some writers hare declared that these oii^ed 
itjies of arcfahectarc are anomalous. There is ccr- 
tajdly an air of the grotesque in the conshipation of 
Mudejar windows, cu5ped arches, columDs, aod a%vIejoif 
aod Renaiisance and Gothic features. But despite 
the eJeroetit of incongruity, the effect is often pleasiqg, 
whUe the mingling of the stj-Ies is especially interesting 
from the historical point of view. 

In oar inspectioD of the SeTilliaa moDuments we aie 
able to eatimate the eDormous sway that the Moors 
exerct«d upon the Aadalusian mind. That inHuence 
will probably endure for very many centuries to come. 
Spaniardi may abhor the fa.ith of Allah, and detest the 
childrea of Mahomet ; but they have ocTer refused to 
learn the arts of the Moors, nor to apply them to 
the btulding of aacfed and secular edifices. Iq the 
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poorest viilagca of Southern Spain we rarely fail to 
notice Bome trace or another of the Moorish builder. 

The Orientalism of the Alcazar remains id spite of 
the pseudo- Moorish resCoratioDS and the Renaiissaace 
additions. It is perhaps an atmosphere, a suggestion, 
rather than the reality. StilJ, the pile is a very remarkable 
monument, and every stone of it has its taJe to tell of 
memorable scenes and great events. One \s tempted 
to linger hour after hour in the dreamy gardens, watch- 
ing the gaudy butterflies and the peering, green lizards, 
and thidliing of the bygone greatnesa of Seville, 

Let us conjufe one more illustrious figure to the 
view before we quit the palace grounds. Here the 
Emperor Charles V. roamed with his young bride, 
Isabella of Portugal. The portraits of Charles show a 
well-knit figure, and a good forehead, with the pro- 
jecting lower jaw characteristic of hia fsmily. He 
was fond of music, and was accounted well cultured^ 
Mr, Edward Armstrong tells ua, however, in his 
Emperor Charhs V.^ that the sovereign was a * singu- 
larly bad linguiJJt.' He knew only a few words of 
Spaaish after he had ruled Castile and Aragon for two 
years. ^ French was his natural language, but he 
neither spoke nor wrote it with any elegance.* The 
Emperor's knowledge of theology was scanty ; and 
though he was a stern defender of the Catholic 
faith, he could scarcely read the Vulgate. 

Isabella was but twenty-three yeare of age at the 
time of her marriage with Charles. She was^ how- 
ever, no child. Her intelligence was qjuick. The 
PrinccBS was short, spare in body, with a clear white 
ekia. The wedding was celebrated in Seville, in 
March 1526. For the honeymoon the Emperor 
and his bride visited Cordova and Granada. 

CharJes liked the secluaJon of hia palace in Seville. 
• Not greedy of territory, but most greedy of peace 
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and quiet,' was the dcEcrtptii^n of the monarch by 
Marcaotonio Contarini, in IS3^' ^^ '^^^ strongly 
actaciied to his wife ; he was fond of children, and 
kept pet ammalBf * ioduding a parrot and two Indkn 
tats/ The Emperor was interested in gardenmgj and 
he introduced the carnation into Spain. At table he 
was a glutton, and unable to exerciGe self-control over 
hifi greedy appetite. It was said that Charles five 
times drained a flagon, containing nearly a quart of 
Rhenish wine, during a single meal. We need not be 
surprised that he suffered from severe attacks of ggut. 
Yet he would not forego the pleasures of the table, 
and when his physician warned him that beer was in- 
jurious to his con&titution, the Emperor refused to 
give up drinking it. 

In dresa Charlefi was economical. He went to 
Italy in a shabby suit, hoping by his example to check 
the tendency to extravagance displayed by hia courtiers 
and the nobles of Spain, Hia eervauts were sometimeB 
in tattered clothes. 

*A fine taste for art seemed inborn in Charles,' 
writes Mr* Armetrong. * Before he ever set foot in 
Italy he had Gummoned Italian architects and sculptors 
to build the splendid Renaiesanqe palace at Graoadaj 
which was destined to remain unfinished. . . . Music 
was a pasfiion from boyhood. The Emperor^s choir 
Wias the best in Europe, To hi& cborfsiers he wa& 
moBt generous, for when their voices broke he wouJd 
educate them for three yeara, and afterwards, if they 
recovered voice, he would give them the preference for 
places in hia chapel.' 



CHAPTER VII 



^he Literary Associations of the City 

'Amonj; DO ocher people did the spirit and character of the 
middle age> m Us ntt^st bcjiiitiful and digaiiicd form, ao long con- 
tinue and Burvive in manners, waya of tliinlcing, intellectual culture, 
and work* of imagination 3H{i poetry, as among the Spaniards,* — 
ScHLtClX, PAHofOjuAy of Hiftorjf. 

WE have noted that in the Vi&igoth and Moorish 
periods Seville was a centre of hterature and the 
arts. The Christians had their St. Isidores a famed 
hiatorian and theological writer, and the Moriscocs 
acclaimed the sagacious El Begi, * whose knowledge 
was a marvel.* Many Moorish scribes laboured in 
the city before Sau Fernando regained it for the 
Spaniards ; but very few of their names have lived 
through tlie stress of turbulent times, when every man 
was for fighting, and art and letters languiahed. 

When we reach the fifteenth centtiryj we find that 
certain enterprising German printers set up presses in 
Seville, and that books, such as Diego de Valera'e 
Cronka de Eipafia, were printed and published. 

The printing press gradually destroyed the wonder- 
ful art of the illuminated missal, in which the monks 
excelled, and letterpress began to supersede manuscript. 
In the Cathedral Library of Seville is the great Bible 
of Pedro de Pampelunaj in two volumea. Jt was tran- 
scribed for Alfonso the Learned, and the work is perhaps 
unmatched. Rich illuminations abound in the pagefi^ 
testifying to the skill and the patience of the artist. 
But this industry, followed with such zeal by the 
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cicrgyi waB eoon lost. With the advent of machioery 
more books were producedj and they came into the 
hands of the people, who in the pre-printing days were 
unable to purchase the costly Tolumes of manuscript. 

At this time also secular dramas began to tate the 
place of mystery p'ays. The theatre has remained 
ODG of the favourite recreations of the Spanish people, 
and OD the modern stage serious plays, dealing with 
social problems, are often produced. Among the 
playwrights of Spain the name of Lope de Rued a ib 
held in reverence, for it was he who opened the way 
for them. * The real father of the Spanish theatre ' 
was a native of Seville, and by trade a goldsmith. 
From 156010 1590, the dramas of Lope de Rueda 
were performed in Seville. CerTantea may have been 
influenced by this pioneer of dramatic art, for, as a 
youth, he saw Lope de Rueda act. 

Id his zenith, the player's stage coDsi&ted of half-a- 
dozen planks, laid upon four benches. There was no 
scenery. Old blankets served as curtain and *back 
sheet. ^ Between the acts a few singers sang without 
any instrumental accompaniment. With such primitive 
paraphernalia this Thespian travelled about with hts 
compny of mummera^ writing his own dramas, and 
acting in them. He died about the year 1567. 

Contemporary with Lope de Rueda and CervanteK 
was Domingo de Bercerra, who was born in the city 
in 1535. Dnring the campaign with the Turks, he 
was seized by Moorish pirates and taken prisoner with 
Cervantes to Algiers. De Bercerra is known for his 
translation of Giovanni della Caea's // GalaSety. 
Hieronimo Carranza, who wrote PhihsopFta v disirfia 
de his Jrniasy and Juan de la Cueva^ writer of plays 
and poems, lived in Seville at this time. 

We now enter lipon an era memorable in the literary 
annals of the city. Thin w the j»rLod when Seville 
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could boast of her £cholarG, poets, dramatists and 
historians, and by claim to distinction a& posscBsing 
ihe moat cultured circle of writers and artiBts in tbe 
whole of Spain- Fernando de Herrera,born in 1534, 
ia Seville, hotds a high position among Spanish poets. 
His Caffaoa a LepdntS:, a poem in celebratiofl of the 
victory of Lepanto,* deserves, ' eays Mr. Butler Clarke, 
*to be placed side by side with the first eclogue of 
Garcilaso as one of the noblest monLtments of" the 
Spanish tongue,* 

Rodrigo Caro, the historian, and one of the Sevillian 
authors, says in his IHustrhus Men, N'fjtit'r^ 0/ S/ruilk^ 
that Herrera * Qoderstoud Latin perfectly, and wrote 
several epigrams in that language, which might rival 
the most famous ancient authors in thought and ex- 
pression. He poBJ5esBed a moderate knowledge of 
Gfeek,' The proEC writings of * the divine Herrera* 
are marked with the same bGauty as his poetry. He 
wrote a great general history of his country, up to the 
reign of Carlos V,, and earned from Lope de Vega the 
title of "^ the Learned.* 

We learn that Fernanda de Herrera was a tall man, 
with a handsome countenance, thick curling hair, and a 
beard. The love of his life appears to have been 
'spiritual*; he was enamoured of Eliodora, Countess 
of Gelves. This adoration was of the nature of that 
manifested by Dante for Beatrice. The poet calls his 
divinity ' Love,' *Sun,* and * Star,* but there is an un- 
reality in his odes to the Countess. We read, too, 
that Herrera was well read in philosophy, and expert 
la mathematics. 

At this time there were two resons in Seville for 
authors, sirtistg, and men of culture. One was the 
house of the refined and versatile Pacheco, Canon of 
the Cathedral i the other was the Casa Pilatoa, the 
mansion of the Duques de Alcala. In the circle of 
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Francisco Pacheco we shall find all the notable painters 
and poets of ScTille \ Cespedes, Cervantes, and Vclaz- 
quezj who married Pacheco'a daughter^ were fre- 
quenters of the Canon*8 hospitable house. It was 
Pacheco who collected and published Herrera'a poems, 
under the patronage of the Coodt d'Olivarez, and to 
him we owe the preservation of some wonderfui 
fragments of a poem on the art of painting, composed 
by Pablo de Cespedes. These selections were quoted 
by PacheCD in his treatiise an art, and one of the finest 
piassages ia that of counsel to an artist in painting a 
horse. Except for these portions, nothing remains qf 
the poem of Cespedes, which was a work of high 
merit, written in the purest form of the Castilian lan- 
guage. The author was a man of conspicuous ability. 
He painted^ wrote, carved statuary, and designed 
buildings. 

The genial Pacheco is perhaps better known as a 
writer upon painting, and 3. maker of Latin verse, than 
as an artist with the brush. Hi& great book on art, 
jirte de la Pitittira, wfis published tn 1649. It is 
anecdotal, technical and historical, and displays the 
credulity of the writer in regard to the miraculous. 
He had the honour of training Velazquez, his future 
son-in-law, and the satisfaction of discovering the power 
of his young pupil. 

We will now take our way to the Casa Pilatos^ 
which stands in the pla-^a of that name, Pa&sing 
under a gateway, we enter a court. On the right is 
a very beautifjl ironwork, door in the Mudejar form. 
An attendant opens it, and we puss into an inner palio^ 
surrounded by bnsts, portions of antique sculpture, and 
two staiues of Athena. In the centre is a fountain. 
The casa was designed by Moorish artists, early in 
the sixteenth century, for Don Pedro Enriquez, and 
his wife Doiia Catalina de Ribera. A descendant, 
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Pi!at08 was the rendezvous of a polished coterie* 
The Duke collected pictures, procured Roman relics 
from [talica, and hs.d cfibiaets of coins and medals, and 
cases containing manuscriptg. He was an amateur 
paintett a patron of the fine arts, and the encourager of 
struggling genius. Pedro de Madrazo, in his Seville 
y Cadiz, states that * the Casa Piktos ia an august 
representation of the archttectufai genius of the six- 
teetith century ; memorable for the reunions of 
Pachcco, Ccspedes, the Herreraa, Googora, Jauregui, 
Baltasar de Alcazar, Rioja, Juan de Arguizo, and 
Cervantea.' 

Other writers describe the architecture of the palace 
as pseudo-Moorish, It is indeed a mixture of Gothic, 
Moorifihj and Renaissance designa^ adorned with 
aza!eJos, the decorations being Mudejar for the greater 
part. Pachecoj the frieod of the Duke de Alcal^ 
paiot^ the salon. 

Mr. M» Digby Wyatt, in hie valuable work, An 
Architeci's Note Boat in Sp^i'my describes the Caea 
Pijatos aa possessing two special ' points of architec- 
tural value,' i.e.i *the entirely Moresque characrer of 
the stucco work at a comparatively late date, and the 
profLse use of a%uIejos or coloured tiles. It is . . , 
in and about the splendid staircase that this charming 
tile liningj of the use of which we have here of late 
years commenced a Tcry satisfactory revival, asserts its 
value as a beautiful mode of introducing clean and 
permanent polychromatic decoration.* 

In the principal garden there are remains from 
Italica, The orange, lemon and jaGmine grow pro- 
fusely in this sunny, sheltered corner of the city. 
Here the cultured Duke Fernando Enriquez de Ribera 
discour^ied with his itlustrinus gue&ts, when the stars 
twinkled niod the s\r was eweet with the odour of the 
jasmine and rose. No doubt Franciso Pacheco brought 
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his pupil Velazquez to the symposia. We caci picture 
Cervantes relating the story of his impri&onnient id 
Algiers, or diverting the company with anecdotes ai 
the thieves and sharpers of Seville, wht>se explains are 
recorded in his novel of Rinconeti y CortddiUa. Gon- 
gora, the poet, whose afFectationa and ' Googoriaraa ' 
offended George Henry Lewes, probably read his 
verses to a critical aiadience in the salon. Wit vied 
with wit, scholar discussed with schobr, and artists 
discoursed upon the new methods of painting. This 
was the intellectual centre of Seville, where kindred 
souls uttered their deepest thoughts, assured of 
sympathy and of comprehension. When tte courtly 
owner of the palace died, his library, his treasures 
and curiosities were removed to Madrid^ and Sevillian 
men of letters and painters lost a true friend. 

In 1588, Miguel de Servantes Saavedra, otherwise 
Cervantes, lived in the city. In his twetity-lirst year, 
while at Madridj he ha.d written a pastoral poem called 
Filena^ some sonnets and canzonets. A few years 
later he obtained a position as chamberlain to Cardinal 
Julio Aquaviva at Rome; but he was not long in Italy. 
The love of adventure inspired him to enlist in the 
expedition force sent by Philip II, against Sellm the 
Grand Turk. At the famous battle of Lepatito the 
young soldier received a wound in the left band, which 
necessitated amputation. The surgeons bungled^ and 
Cervantes lost the use of his arm^ Still, he con- 
tinued to Serve as a private soldier in the ranks. 

In 157 J, Cervantes was aboard a galley called the 
Sunt arid when journeying from Naples to Spain, he 
and the entire crew were captured, and borne to 
Algiers as prisoners. For five years he lay in a 
dungeon until a sum was paid in ransom. Upon 
returning to hia native land, he joined his mother 
and sister at Madrid^ and there he led a studious life 
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for three yeara. Hig iighting days were at aa end. 
He had seen strange thiogs in foreign lands, and 
greatly enriched hiG store of experience of life. 
Henceforward he gave of his knowledge of the 
world, and toiled as a writer of poetry, dramas and 
marveltouB romanceSi Hi& struggle with fortune was 
severe. He wrote thirty comedies without gainiag 
recognition. At this time he married Dona Catalina 
de Solazar y Palacios y Vozmediaao. 

Iti Seville there lived cwo relativcG of the soldier- 
dramatist. They were merchants, with a large busi- 
nesSf and it is said that they offered Cervantes 
employment. Mr. J. Fitz-Maurice Kelly tells us 
that the author obtained a post in the Real Audencia 
in Seville, pmbably that of tax-gatherer. Cervantes 
himself relates that * he found something better to do 
than writing comedies.' Whether he sat on a stool 
in the mercantile oliice of his relatione, or travelled aa 
a taX'-colIectpr in Andulasia, is perhaps not quite 
certain. At anyrate, the dramatist continued to pro- 
duce plays. He sought an appointment aa Accountant' 
General of the new kingdom of Granada, or a» 
Governor of Secomusco in Guatemalajor as Paymaster 
of the galleys a,t Cartagena, or as Corregidor in La Paz. 
His application was unnoticed, and it was not until 
1808 that the document was unearthed. It is a atory 
of hardship, neglect and diaappqintment. The soldier 
who had lost an arm in combat with his country's 
foes, the genius whose name was to reach the far ends 
of tile civihaed world, was forced to go begging for 
situations, which were refused to him. He still plied 
bis pen for poor returns in the way of money* For 
RodrigQ Osorio he agreed to write six comedies at 
fifty ducats each. The price was not to be paid 
unlesa each play was * one of the best ever presented in 
Spaia/ Was there ever a more arbitrary contract ? 
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It IB doubtful whether Cervantes received anything for 
this work. Then came the quarrel between the 
Church and the Stage. Playwrights and actors were 
bannedj and four months before the death of Philip II, 
all the theatres were closed. 

The clouds lifted slightly. In 1595 * Miguel 
Cervantes Saavedra of Seville ' won the prize offered 
by the Domioicane of Zaragoza for a series of poems 
in honour of St. Hyacinthus. He appears to hare 
earned his Uviog at this period as a tax-gatherer^ 
Sometimes he was to be found at Pacheco's house, 
and at the Casa. Pilatos. Cervantes discerned the 
genius of Herrera, and the two poets became friends. 
A eodoet in praise of Herrera was written by 
Cervantes. 

Fresh trouble beset the unfortunate author. * About 
this period Cervantes fell into the first of his money 
troubles,' writes Mr, Watts, in. his Miguel de Cervantes^ 
'in connection with hig office. Having to remit a sum 
of 7,400 rtitis from Seville to Madrid, he entrusted it 
to the hands of otie Simon Freire, as his agent* 
Freire became bankrupt, and fled from Spain. This 
involved Cervantes in a debt to the crown, for which, 
being unable to pay, he was thrown into prison. 
Having reduced the amount by what he recovered 
from the bankrupt estate of Freire to 3, 600 wfl//, 
Cervantes was released after a detention of three 
months. Neither then, nor at any time afterwards — * 
although the affair hung over him to trouble him for 
many years — wa& there any charge implicating bis own 
personal rectitude.' 

Cervantes' pictures of the seamy side of SeviiHan life 
were drawn vividly in his pkarcsco novels. The talea 
contain phrases in Germama^ or thieves' argot, showing 
that the author closely observed his types of low life. 
It was not until he had reached his fifty-seventh year 
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that he finished the first part of Don Quixote 
Mancha, Thfi great romance was partly written 
during CerTantes' imprisonmeot in La Mancha. There 
are three versions of the circumscancee that brought 
about his coniinemeTit. One account is that Cervaates 
made himsdf unpopular as a tax-gatherer. But could 
that be made a fctony or misdemeanour meridng gaol \ ^ 
Another story relates how he became a factory- owner, I 
and polluted the-Guadiana with waste matter; while a 
third report aECrihes his punishment to the offence of 
uttering satires upon a lady. 

In 1605 Dan Qidixolc was published, in a quarto 
volume, by Juan de la Cuesta of Madrid. Within 
sevEn months the book had reached its fourth edition, 
W, H, Prescott, in his essay on * Cervantes,' states that 
two editions were issued in Madrid^ one in Valencia, 
and one in Lisbon. Yet the author was not relicYed 
of the burden oi poverty. Fame sounded his name far 
and wide. But he had sold the copyriglit of hia 
romance. And although hb reputation was established 
beyond all doubt, he does not appear to have been in a 
poaition to obtain worthier remuneration for his labqurs* 
What is perhaps more etrange^ the Iciiding incidents of 
his life were ecarcely known in Spain when his first 
biographer^ Mayans y Siscaf, essayed a history of the 
great writer^s career. Seven towns claimed him as a 
native when Tonson, in London, issued the first Eng- 
lish edition in 1731^. 

' If Cervantes, iiice his ^reat contemporary, Shake- 
speare, has left few authentic details of his existence,,' 
writes Prescott, *the deficiency has been diligently 
supplied ia both cases by speculation and conjecture.' 

la 1616 Cervantes fell sick of a dropsy. He was 
then in the siKty-ninth year of hia age. After a brief 
illness^the genius expired^ receiving the extreme unction 
as a devout Catholic. 
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la the Calle de Santa Oaia in Seville is the Caaa 
de log Marquesas de Castromont^, a. houEc lUentiO'Ded 
by Cervantes in his novel, La EtpaHola Ingl^iii {^ The 
Spani&h-Englieh Lady'), This aaveh relates the 
adventurer of a Cadiz maiden, who wa& carried to 
EogUnd by one of the Earl of Essex's captains io 

We must DOW quit the stately Casa Pilatos, with iW 
great literary tradhions, and briefly nole a few more 
of the writers who are asBociated with Seville. One 
of theee is the novelist Cecilia Boehl von Faber, of 
Germao deacent, who wrote under the won? de plume 
of Fernan Caballero. This gifted authoress wrote 
several novels of social life in Spain, io which she did 
not flinch from attacking faulty institutiona. She had 
even the courage to condemn the national pastime of 
bull-lighting, an institution that very few Spaniards 
have ventured to call in question. Fernan Caballero 
lived in the street that hears her pen-name, and a 
tablet will be found upon the houEe which ahe 
occupied. 

Maieo Alcman, author of Guzman de Alfarache, 
who ig sometimes ranked next to Cervantes, lived in 
the parish of San Ntcolaa, Alberto Li&ta, the poet, 
also resided in Seville. 

Lord Byron was here in August 1809. In a letter 
he writes : — 

* We lodged in the house of two Spanish unmarried 
ladies, who possess tix houses in Seville, and gave me 
a curious specimen of Spanish manners. They are 
wflrnen of character, and the eldest a fine woman, 
the youngest pretty, but not bo good a figure aa Donna 
Joeepha. The freedom of manner^ which is genera! 
here, astoniahed me not g Httle ; and in the course of 
further observation, I find that reserve is not the 
characteristic of the Spanish belles, who are, in general, 
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T«fy hanilfionie, with farg? Hack cjo, and Y«ry fine 
fecniK-' . ■ • 

Tbc dder of the two Eadke pmented Brroc with a 
ue^ of her hair, measuring about three :feet in teogtfa, 
and begged a lock of bU lordship's hair in rctufcu 

I haTe already mentioned Blanco White, who was 
bom ID ScTlLie, and wfoce t.£ttiri from S^m^ ia the 
name of Leacadio Doblado. His remimscenccs 
sbould be read for the pictures of Snrtilian society, in 
the early pair of this cen:ary. Whitt''s jLj^, by J. 
H. ThouL, was published in hoadon^ in iS^). 

TbeopMle Gaurier spent some time ia the city, uid 
related hia impressions in his f^ayagr en EffiagmTf 
which ts the itiost ably written of all books npcn 
Spaoi^h places and people. Tbe aBEbor of M^sdaiwiselle 
tie Mtiitpin excels ia his dcscnptiDiiB oi Serille, iu 
moaumeatSy paaui^t, wid its life and character.. He 
praises the ciiaiinB of SerSlian daiias, dectanng that 
they * quite des^Tt she Kpu^tiQa fOT beauty wludi 
they enjoy.' 

The eccentric George Borrow came to Seville to 
discribare the Scriptures, as an agent of the Bible 
Society. His experiences with the d^kal authorities 
of the city are ret:aunCt^l in The BihU br S^aa, It is 
QOt strange that the priests of ' tbe Spanish Rome ' 
mated the incrusioa of the Eaglish Protescant 
miwoiBry, aod a. waj fommate for Borrov that the 
Inqautcioa days were of the past. Otberwtse, he 
would have 3Ti:Sefed in the siadner of the hapJe&s 
L.atbcranft of Ponce de Leoa^a time. As it was, the 
iwretical cslporteia- bad sevenET-si^ copies of the N^ew 
TcMam^ rnnfiiirirrcl The booits had been placed 
ia the kficpti^ of a bookscflef. Borrow was oevef 
Hitnirf! He went an^hc xo the ecclesiastical governor, 
jod asked why tbe XeaCaicecis had been seized. The 
i^oitary'» ref^y wa£ that the books were ^ cormptipg, 
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and he souddly reproved the audacious Froteistant for 
venturing to disseminate such dangerous literature in 
Orthodox Serille. 

George Borrow doca not write in flattering terms of 
the Andalusians. He says : * I lived in the greatest 
retirement during the whole time that I pasaed at 
Seville, spending the greater part of each day in study, 
or in thgt faalf-dreamy state of it^acfivity which is the 
natural effect of the influence of a warm climate* 
There was little in the character of the people 
around to induce me to enter much into society. 
The higher class of the Andalueians are probably upon 
the whoJe the most vain and fooliah of human 
beings.' , , , 

Such watt Borrow*^ opinion of the society of Seville* 
He appeared to be quite as contemptuous of the 
frivoloua rich class as he was of most scholars and 
literary merj. FashjongbJe London was never able to 
* lionise ' Bohemian Borrow, He toved ' the wind on 
the heath,' the song of the wa\e9 on the Norfolk 
coast, tht purple surras of Spain, and the company of 
those children of nature^ the Knulot of Britain and the 
Zincalu of Castile. Elsewhere, however, in his writ- 
ings, George Borrow speaks highly of the Spaniards in 
general. It was the pretensions of * respectability,' 
whether in Spain or England, that called forth his 
pungent sarcasms. 

We must not forget that a famous prelate of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Cardinal Wiseman, was born 
at Seville, In iSoz. 

It is perhaps not out of place in this chapter to 
allude to the attraction that Seville has poaseased for 
three great musical composers. Mozart laid the scene 
of his Don Jimn and Figaro in the city. Bizet's 
Carmen is concerned with Seville ; and most famous of 
all in local interest ia Rossini's Barber, Rossini's 
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opera is still popular in Spain. I «aw k acted by an 
excellent compaoy at Cordova, m May igOJ. 

The dispersal of the cultured circle of Casa Pilatoa 
would seem to mark the hour of the beginning of the 
decline of literature and the arts in Seville. We may 
feel astonishment that the writers of the Inquisition 
times were able to publish any works save those of 
theology, church history, or devotion. But we must 
remember that Pacheco was a cleric, that Gongorawas 
a priest, and that Rioja held a post in the Holy Ofifjce, 
Antonio, the bibliographer, was a canon ofthe Cathedral, 
and Cervantes was a staunch Catholic, These authors 
were sitfe ; they were either priests of the Church or 
sworn defenders of the faith. 

Philosophers, scientific writera, and heterodox 
thinkers were unable to atirvive their environment. 
New thought was stamped out as soon as it was 
uttered, and it wajf seldom indeed that bold spirits 
dared tc? express innovating opinion. The greatest 
writer could scarcely subsist upon the earnings of his 
pen. He was forced, as in the case of Cervantes, 
Calderon, and Lope de Vega, among many other 
authors, to enter the army. The choice lay between 
the military and the ecclesiastic professions. Ouiaide 
of these no man possessed a status. 

With the decline of literature in Spain, the teaching 
that science is an e?il spread everywhere. In the 
seventeenth century, on the authority of Spgniah 
^historians, the arts had fallen into decay. At the same 
time the trade of Seville greatly suffered. The city 
was reaping the harvest of trouble sown by the 
Inquisition, with its disastrous proscriptions of scientific 
inquiry, and its taboos upon learning and the arts. Not 
only were Bibles burnt publicly in Seville and else- 
where, but secular books, treating upon many subjecta, 
were thrown to the ilames, in tbe height of the Inquid- 
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tion iknaticism. At the eDd of the fifteenth century 
six thoLtsand volumes were thus destroyed at Sala- 
manca. Such wanton acts contributed to the cau&ea 
that brought the downfall of Spain. When Cordova, 
Granada and Seville were under the Saracen rule, the 
conquered Christians were protected in their religious 
righta, and there was no restraint upon knowledge, 
cities possessed excellent schools and huge 
aries. The Arabic and Spanish languages were 
both spoken, and there was an Arabian translation of 
the BibJe. Unfortunately, the Christians failed to 
profit by this example of rational tolerance when" they 
again came into power. 

Classical learning was fostered in Seville by Antonio 
de Lebrixa^ who lectured in the University, about 
1473. Lebrixa had studied for ten years in luly. 
He was opposed by the SevilUan clergy, who claimed 
sole authority in instruction ; but fortunately Lebrixa 
found favour with influential persons, and so contrived 
to save himsell from persecution. Queen Isabella had 
lessons from the learned Lebrixaj who may be called 
the Erasmufl of Spain, But the royal tutor narrowly 
escaped the awful punishments of the Holy Tribunal, 
under Deza, Archbishop of Seville, and succeasor of 
Torqueniada. The Inquisitor- General commanded the 
manuscripts of Lebrixa to be seized, and accused him 
of heresy for making corrections on the text of the 
Vulgate, and for his exposition of passages of 
Scripture. 

* The Archbishop's object,' wrote Lebrixa in an 
Apologia, * was to deter me from writing. He wished 
to extinguish the knowledge of the two languagea on 
which our religion depends ; and I was condemned for 
impiety^ because, being no divine but a mere grammar- 
ian, I presumed to treat of theological subjects. If 
a person endeavour to restore the purity of the sacred 
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text, and poEota out the mistakes which have vitiated^ 
it, unless he will retract his opinions, he must be loaded 
with iofamy, excommunicated and doomed to an 
ignominioua punishment ! ' 

' Is it not enough that I eubmit my judgment to the 
li^I of Christ in the Scriptures i Must I also reject 
as false what is as clear and evident as the light of 
tfuth itself? What tyranny! to binder a man, under 
the most cniel pains, from saying what he thinks, 
though he express himself with the utmost respect for 
religion ! to forbid him to write in his closet or in 
the solitude of a prison ! to speak to himself, or even 
to think ! On what subject shall we employ our 
thoughts, if we are prohibited from directing them to 
those sacred oracles which have been the delight of the 
pious in every age, and on which they have meditated 
by day and by night/ 

Lebrixa here eloquently announces the right of the 
layman to translate the Scriptures and to expound 
religion. He claims that litwrty of inquiry and of 
speech which belongs to every man. His case i» 
typical of the vast difficultieii that encompassed dl 
thinkers of his age. 

Science and letters were not onJy hindered by the 
Church. Some of the kings of Spain were hostile 
towards learning, while others were apathetic. Carlos 
IV. instructed his Prime Minister to inform the heads 
of universities that * what His Majesty wanted was 
not philosophers, but loyal subjects/ It was no un- 
common custom of the inquisitors to enter private 
libraries, and to carry away such books as they con- 
sidered heretical or dangerous. 

In Seville, therefore, aa elsewhere throughout Spain, 
institutions tended to crush out the genius of authors, 
and to discourage philosophy and science. We cannot 
wonder that Emilio Pardo Bgzao, a modern Spanish 
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writer, should say : ' Perhaps our public is indiflerent 
to literature, especially to printed literature, for what is 
represented on the stage produces more impression/ 
It has also been said that the upper classes oi Madrid 
would rather spend their money on fireworks or on 
oranges than on a book. 

But Spain possesses to-day four or five gifted 
novelists, who give their readers true pictures of 
modern life and manners. Valdes and Galdos are 
social influences. Their books are eagerly read and 
discussed by the young intellectual spirits tn whose 
earnestness lies the hope of Spain. 
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CHAPTER vnr 

The (tdrtists of Seville 

By C, GA&auo[NE Hartley 

' Beauty, like 3:11 other qualities preieoLcd t(t human experience, 
is relative,' — ^WAI-TeR PaTKH- 

'T^HE art of Spain waa, at the outset, wholly 
A borrowed, and from various sources : we see 
heterogeneous, borrowed elements assimilated some- 
times m a greater or Jess degree, frequently fluog 
together in illogical conRisioD, seldom, if ever, fused 
imo a new harmonious whole by that inner welding 
fire which is genius j and we see in the aixteenth 
century a foreign influence received and borne as a 
yoke, because no living generative force was there to 
throw it off; and finally we meet this strange freak of 
nature — a soil without artistic initiative bringing forth 
the greatest initiator in modern art — Diego Velazquez/ 
These words, which form a portiGn of the address 
delivered by the Jate Lord Leighton to the students 
of the Rflyal Academy SchooU, in the year 1&89, 
epitomiee the salient points in the artiatic htatory of 
SeviJle. An almost impenetrable gloom shadows 
the early records of her art. Only one work remains 
to testify to the skill of her artists, during the thirteenth 
century. This is a rare old Bible, written on vellum 
and richly illuminated. It was transcribed for AlfocsOj 
the Wise, by Pedro dc Pampeluna, in the thirteenth 
century, and its numeroLs miniatures represent the 
pristine efforts of the SeviUiKQ school of painting. 
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During the fourteenth and fifteenth oenturieB, the 
artists of Seville were wholly dominated by the 
Flemish school. The great master of the Low 
CountrieSj Jan van Eyqk, Tistted the Peninsula^ and 
from that time the Flemish mfluence continued to in- 
crease in potency. Flemish works of art were largely 
imported into Spain, and. three Flemish arti-sta, iccord- 
ing to Professor Carl Justi, were eraployed in the 
court of Isabella la Catolica, The Gothic charactei"- 
istics of the Northern school are rnanifest in all the 
pictured of this period. They may be readily recog- 
nised by their long lean figures, their definite, almoat 
harsh outlines, and their rich colours, which are 
frequently embellished with gold. 

The pictufc-i painted during these years bear Uttle 
trace of Ibilian infJueoce, although we know that in 
the year I4.66 a Florentine painier, Dello, who be- 
longed to the school of Giotto, was living in Seville. 
No authentic works from hta hand remain, but he 
amassed great wealth, as a proof of which we are told 
tha^t he always painted in sn apron of Stiff stik brocade. 

Many of these paintings, dating to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, bear no signature. They are 
classified without distinction as the Escueia Flamenca, 
and the Spaniards apparently regard them with scant 
reverence, They are all interesting, while many of 
them possess great charm, and reveal wcIJ -developed 
artistic power. The Gothic influence ia dominant, 
but a distinctly Spanish tendency can frequently be 
discerned. Local dresB and customs are often de- 
picted, and the pictures are executed with the relentlese 
vigour, which is the specific characteristic of the early 
Spanish school. Examples of these Hispano-Flemish 
pictures will be found in the Mnseo, in the Cap dt 
Santa Ana and the Cap de la Anlijtta, in the Cathcilral, 
And in many of the churchea, 
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The earJiest SeviLEiaQ artist of whom we have aay 
distinctive record i& Juan Saochez de Castro, who 
Jived ia the city from I454 to 1516. Sir W, Stirling- 
Majtwell calls him *the morning star of the school of 
Andalusia,' He qutckly absorbed the Flemish io- 
fluence^ add hiij works Sre wholly Gothic, both id 
conception and manner of treatment- No details of 
his liie are extant, but the wreckage of time has spared 
his work, and we can still study both a fresco and a 
panel paiDting executed by his hand. 

Id the Church of San Julian, situiated in \hc pla^a of 
that namej is a gianC fS^n Cristobal, painted by Sanches 
in I +8+. It is executed in tempera upon the wall of 
the church, close to the principal entrance. The 
figure of the Baint is of enormous size, entirely sub- 
ordinating the remainder of the composition, thus 
producing an effect of exaggeration and lack of pro- 
portion. The fresco has unfortunately been repainted, 
and little of the old master^s work remains, except his 
dgnature and the date I434. 

Of infinitely greater vaJue h hie painting on panel, 
preserved among the pictures collected by the late Sefior 
D. N^nuel Lopez Cepero, which may now be seen in 
the house of Murillo, described, elsewhere in these 
pages. The picture is painted upon a panel of wood, 
covered with canvas and carefjJly prepared plaster^ as 
was the manner of the early masters, who did none of 
their work hurriedly, and devoted much time to the 
painstaking preparation of their materials. The pictnre 
may be regarded as a typical instance of the Hisp^io- 
Flemish manner* The conTcntional grief, symbolised 
by the drooping eyelids, facing tears aud set counten- 
ances of the women ; the harsh outlines % the extreme 
length of the reclining figure of the Christ, all bear the 
imprint of the Gothic school. The picture deserves 
much Atudy. Its decorative proportions, extreme 
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fiimplicity a.nd harmony of colour can hardly be praised 
too highly. It is a meritorious herald of the work oF 
the SevilluD artists. 

Juao Nunez, the pupil of Sanchez^ coDtJnued to 
imitate the manner of his master* His finest work ie 
a composition, representing the PiHa. It was painted 
for the Chapter of the Cathedral, during the latter half 
of the fifteenth century, and now hangs in the SacA- 
sita di hi Calkts^ where many of the choicest treasures 
of art are preserved. The Virgin supports the dead 
body of the Christ ; St. Michael and St. Vincent are 
at her side, while kneeling ecclesiastics pray below. 
The Flemish manner still prevails, and the Gothic 
stiffness of the Saviour'a figure bears a strong resem- 
blance to the work of Sanchez. Cean Bermudej 
praises the picture very highly, and states that it is not 
inferior to Albert Diirer in colour and arrangement of 
the drapery. Like many of the early religious painters, 
Nunez appears to have been destitute of a sense of 
humour, and jn a picture of St. Michael and St. 
Gabriel, painted for the Chapter of the Cathedra.1} he 
depicted the saints adorned with gaily -coloured 
peacocks wings. 

The Hispna-Fleraish manner was perfected by 
Alezo Fernandez, who came from Cordova^ in 1525, 
to work ia Seville Cathedral. Lord Leighton con- 
aiders him 'the moat conspicuous among the Gothic 
painters/ and without doubt^ hia work marks a further 
advancement in the development of the Andalusian 
school. It bears testimony to advancing knowledge. 
For the first time we perceive clearly the growth of a 
distinctive Spanii&h Btyle* The FlemiEih manner is still 
strongly visible, but from out of this eclecticism 
emerges that forceful effort after truth and natural 
exprea^ion, which is the conspicuous characteristic of 
the Spanish achooh Hia finest picture is the Virgen 
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de la Rosa, in the Church of Santa Ana, at Triaua. 
The charm of thts work is very great. The mellow 
splendour of its tones, and the lofty spirit iii which it 
is conceived render it a study of high merit. Other 
pictures by this master may be seen in the Palacio 
Arzobiscopal, where hang the Conception, the Birth of 
the Virgin, and the PurificatioD, three works of great 
intere§t ; and in the Church of San Julian, where 
there is a fine altar-piece. The figure of San Pedro 
depicted upon the left of the composition is one of the 
ablest ; beside him is San Antonio, while San Julian 
and San Josef stand upon the left, Over the altar are 
representations of the Incarnation and the Crucifixion. 

During the opening years of the sixteenth century a 
new influence from without was imposed upon the 
Spanish School of painting. The Italian Renaissance 
extended to Spain, and this movement, which in Italy 
produced the brilliant group of the guatrocmtisto, fell 
upon the artistic genius of Spain as a deadening blight. 
It was alien to the temper of the Spanish nation. The 
simple, truthful directness of their early mode was 
forgotten ; gradually their art became steeped in a hope- 
less mannerism. 

Luis de Vargas, who was born in Seville in 1502, 
was the first Andalusian artist^ whose work testifies to 
the Italian influence. He spent many years studying 
in Italy. He was a devout Catholic, and like all the 
artists of Seville was supported by the munificence of 
the Chapter of the Cathedral. Unfortunately his 
frescaes, upon which his reputation, according to Cean 
Bermudez, largely rested, have been almost entirely 
obliterated. Dim traces of them tnay be seen upon 
the Giralda Tower, and upon the outer wall which 
encloses the Court of the Oranges ; but it is impossible 
to appraise the work of De Vargas from these time- 
spoilt relics, 
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Of hiB panel paiotings only a smalJ number have 
been preserved. They are simplcj yet powerfiJ in 
design ; the colour is fresh, and the drawing is good. 
They are specially noteworthy for the charm with 
which women are portrayed, a characteristic unusual 
among the artists of Spain, The earliest known work 
of De Vargas was, The Nativity, which was painted 
for the Chapter of the Cathedral, in i^S?) ^^^ placed 
OTer the Altar del Nacimiento, where it still hangs. 
Sir W. Stirling- Maxwell says that the ligure of the 
Virgin, as she stands gazing upon her babe, * bears a 
simple dignity not unworthy of Raphael,* The 
grouping of the figures is admirable. Notice especially 
the peasant, as he kneels and offers his basket of young 
doves. The care bestowed upon the execution of the 
details shows that De Vargas had not yet forgotten 
the example of the early masters. The goat, the 
sheaf of corn, the Spanish pack-saddle^ all the acces- 
sories are painted with Flemish accuracy. 

The Temporai Generation of our Lord, in the 
south transept of the Cathedral, adjacent to the colossal 
figure of San Cristobal, ia generally considered the 
masterpiece of Luis de Vargas. It is an allegorical 
composition^ representing Adam and Eve adoring the 
infant Christ, who rests in the arms of the Virgin. 
The picture ia lacking in charm, but the figures are 
finely conceited, and executed with power. Indeed, 
the lifelike drawing of Adam's leg has given the 
picture its name of La Gamha (the leg). It is 
reported that the Italian Perez de Alesio, the painter 
of the giant San CristobaJj exclaimed when gazing 
upon his handiwork^ ' The whole of my figure is of 
less merit thau the leg of Adam/ 

Greater than Luis de Vargas was the Flemish 
painter Pedro Canipana, who came to Spain and settled 
in Seville in the year 1 548, He had spent many years 
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in Italy, etudyiog in Rome, and his pictures bear the 
impress of a combined Flemish-Italian inHuence. He 
stayed in Seville for twenty-four years, aod is always 
identified with the aniata of Andalusia. His finest 
picture. The Descent from the Cross, was painted for 
the Church df Santa Cruz in the year he came to 
Seville, 1548, The strength and reaJisra of this work 
are truly majestic. It is^ without doubt, the finest 
picture painted by the Itilian manmierists in Seville. 
It exerted great influence upun the artists of a 
later day. Pacheco declared that its realism was so 
overmastering that he did not care to be left alooe 
with it in the dimly-lighted chapel. Murillo spent 
long hoars in earoest contemplation of the picture. He 
was wont to perform his devotions before it, and once, 
when asked why he sat watching the picture so intently, 
he ia reported to have answered, *I am waiting until 
those men have brought the body of our Blessed Lord 
down the ladder/ It was beneath this picture that 
the favourite master of Seville chose to be buried. 
The picture now hangs in the Sacrbtia Mayor of the 
Cathedral. It was rescued from the Courts of the 
Alcazar j where it had been wantonly flung fay the 
French, during the War of Independence) and 
tolerably restored by Joaquin Cortes, in i88l. 

Seville contains many other works by the Flemish 
master. In the Cap de Marisc^l^ in the Cathedral j is 
a very beautiful Purification of the Virgin. The 
charm and simple grace of the fair-haired maiden, who 
stands upon the left of the picture, contrasts vividly 
wi'h the form of the beggar beneath. The half- 
length portraits of the Mari^cal Don Pedro Cabellero 
and family, which also hang in the chapel, are indi- 
vidual and lifelike. There is little trace of Italian 
influence in the rendering of these figures ; they are all 
painted with Flemiah carefulness. Other works of 
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Campaiia may be o^cn in the Church of San Pedro 
and the Church of Santa Ana, at Triaoa, The 
individualuy of Campaiia cao hardly be too stroogly 
emphasised. His pictures possess many of the essen- 
tial and distinctive attributes, which characterise the 
work of the greatest of the Seviliian artists. 

Contemporary with Luis de Vargas and Pedro 
Campana — the masters of the early Italian mannerists 
- — worked a group of artista of lesser fame. Antonio 
de Arfian^ iS37-i587, a native of Triana, painted 
freacoes for the parish church of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Juan Bautista Vasquez, in 1 568, executed an altar- 
piece for the Church of Our Lady ot the Pomegranate, 
in the Court of the Oranges ; and other works since 
destroyed, for the Cathedral. Alonso Vasquez painted 
many pictures for the Cathedral and the Convents of 
St. Francis and St. Paul. The few of these works 
which remain may be seen in the Museo, where they 
hang neglected, fast rotting in their frames. The3c 
artists closely imitated the style of De Vargas. 

More individuality is revealed in the works of Pedro 
Villegaa Marmolego, 1520- 1597, an artist whose 
pictures are extremely rare. The Virgin visiting 
Elizabeth, which hangs over the AiSar de U Visitacion 
in the Cathedral, is a good e>campte of his work, and 
displays his charm as a colourist. The garments of 
both the Virgin and Elizabeth are beautiful with 
radiant harmony. The works of Francesco Frutet^ 
like Campana a Flemish artist trained in Italy, who 
came to Sevillcj about the year 1 54H — ^will be noticed 
in the account of the Museo. 

Another foreigner, who worked in Seville during 
this period, was Sturmia, probably a German, who, in 
1554, pinted nine pictures on panel for the Cap de loj 
Evan^e/iitnj, in the Cathedral. These studies are 
important, for tbey afford the earliest instance of the 
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fine brown tones distinctive of the SevUlian school. 
The ceotral picture depicts Bt. Gregory saying Mass, 
while around him are grouped the fourteeD evan- 
ge]iat9j and the saiota of the city. Santas Justa and 
Rufina, the hply maids, frequently portrayed by the 
artists of Seville, are among the best. 

The work of all these artists, who may be classified 
as the early Italian mannerists, reveals a distinctive 
perisonality. The individuality of the artist constandy 
breaks forth, through the .strong Italian bias, while 
traces are often revealed of the truthful expression of 
the early Hispano- Flemish mode. 

As the sixteenth century drew to its close^ the 
tendency to adopt a style of affected mannerism was 
largely augmented in the work of the artists of" 
Andalusia, the result being a corresponding loss of 
national individuality. Ail that was essentially Spanish 
was for the time forgotten, submerged in an imported 
Italianism. The pictures of these later mannerists 
entirely without interest, 
lily identified by the con- 
flat tones, the dry^ hard 
of that element of charni^ 
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are dreary and almost 

Their work may be read 

ventional conceptions, the 

colours, and the utter lack 

BO essentia] to all works of art, 

Juan del Castillo, 1584- 1640, add Fraacisco ] 
PachecD, 1 571-1654, may be regarded as types of 
this phase in the record of Andalusian art. Their 
reputation rests largely upon the renown of their 
puptls. Juan del Castillo was the master of Murillo 
and Alofiso Cano, and the chief interests incited by the 
study of his work, rests in tracing the influence he may 
have exercised in moulding the work of the Sevillian 
fevourite. His best picture is the Assumption, in the 
Museo^ in which the figure of the Virgin has some 
merit, 

Francisco Pacheco, the father-in-law and devoted 
15+ 
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teacher of Diego Velazi^uez, claims our attention aa an 
jndividxial, rather than as an artist. He painted 
innumerable pictures, which may still be viewed in the 
Cathedral, the churches and the Museo, but none rise 
above the level of mediocrity. They are carefully 
executed and rarely offcnd the rules of drawing* but 
they are all hopelessly ' mannered,' and entirely devoid 
of individual imagination. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Pacheco for his 
j/rfc* iii la Pititura^ a treatise upon the principles of 
art, and the lives of the artists of Spain, published in 
Seville in 16+9. In style the work is pompous and 
prolix, and often very CediouK^ but as a record of the 
lives of the Sevillian artists it possesses great value. 
Pacheco was the Inquisitor of Art, or Familiar of the 
Inquisition. His authority under the Holy Office was 
great, and it waa hi& duty to see that no indecorous or 
indecent pictures found their way into the churches. 
Here ta a copy of the commission which was granted 
to him : * We give him commission and charge him 
henceforward that he take particular cafe to inspect 
and visit all aacred subjects which may stand in shops 
or in public places \ if he finds anything to object to in 
these he is to take the picture before the Lords, the 
Inquisitors.' 

The degraded Italian taste was carried to its utter- 
most limits by Hcrrera E 1 Mozo ( the younger ) , 
1612-1625, who, by a strange anomaly, was the son 
of the man, who was the first to break completely 
away from the trammels of the pseudo-Italian manner. 
His works may be viewed in the Cathedral and the 
Muaeo ^ they instance the degradation which had been 
brought upon the art of Seville, by the unintelligent 
adoption of an alien style. 

It JB a relief to revert to the work of those men, 
whoEC sturdy Spanish spirits refused to bend benwth 
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the yoke of canventional tradition* The work of tbfl 
cleric, Juan de la R&elae, 1560- 162 5, bears little, or no, 
trace of the degenerate pseud 0- Italian] 6m, although his 
pictures are not exempt from foreign influence. They 
are Venetian in colour, aoft, yet free, in their drawing. 
They exhibit many of the features, afterwards ampli- 
fied \n the work of Murillo. His 6nest composition is 
the Death of San Isidore, in the parish church, dedi- 
cated to that saint. The theme of the picture is the 
transit of the holy roan. Archbishop of Seville, during 
Gothic days. Many figures fill the canvas, but with 
true artistic unity, the interest is centralised upon the 
dying aaint, who rests upon the ground, clad ia dark 
mantle and Haely-painted pontifical robes^ Subtle 
discernment is manifested in the grouping of the 
figures. The aged fathers are thrown into distinct 
relief, by the youthful bloom of the children who 
kneel beside them. The shadowy forms of the 
worahippers, as they kneel in the receding aisles of the 
church, lend atmosphere to the study. The heavens arc 
depicted above, and in the midst of a blaze of glowing 
lightj the Virgin awaits with Christ, the coming of the™ 
saint. fl 

San Santiago, destroying the Moors in the battle of^ 
Clavigo, which hangs in the Cathedral, affords another 
fine instance of the work of Roelas. Three more of 
his pictures may be seen in the University — The Holy 
Family, The Nativity, and the Adoration of thiJ 
Shepherds, while several hang in the Museo, A| 
figure of a black-robed kneeling saint, in the Holy 
Family, is said to be the portrait of Roelas. 

Franciaco de Herrera, 1575-1656, termed, el Viego 
(the Elder) to distiaguiG.h him from his son, possessed, 
a character of unusual vigour. The traditions whic 
have survived, reveal the temper of the man, 
methods were eccentric. He worked with a dashini 
.;6 
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pencil, and it was his custom to employ any implement, 
which presented itself as convenieDt. It ib reported 
that upon one occasion, when ehori of a brush, he 
painted a picture with a spoon. His fame induced 
numerous artists— the young Velazt^uez being among 
them — to seele his studio ; but his irascibility wab so 
grea: that few of them remained. He broke many a 
maul-stick across their shoulders, and frequently he 
waa left without s siDgJe pupil to execute his mandates. 

It is sa.id that one day, when this had occurred, he 
nifihed into the kitchen, and insisted upon the servings 
maid becoming his attendant; and amidat oaths and 
blows, he forced the trembling girl to prepare a canvas 
for the composition he desired to execute. His 
turbulent spirit led him into difiicukies, and he was 
accoeed — whether falsely or not it is now impossible 
to say — of coining money. To escape pumshment he 
sought sanctuary in the College of the Jesuits, where 
he painted the Legend of St. Hermingild, now in the 
Museo. In the year 1634 Phiiip IIL came to SeTiHe, 
and Tiuited the college. In common with all the house 
of Austria, the King had a line appreciation of art, and 
when he saw the work of Herrera, he at once recog' 
nised its merits, and desired to see the artist. Herrera 
knelt at the King's feet, and told the reason of hts con- 
finement in the convent. * What need of silver and 
gold has a man gifted with a talent Jike youra ^ Goi 
ycm are free,* was the answer of the King. 

Such was the nature of the man, whose cogent 
individuality re-established a national Spanish style. 
His pictures are distinguished for their vigorous force. 
Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell calls him 'the most remark- 
able of the painters, who learnt their art solely to 
Andalusia' ; while Palomino, often termed the Spanish 
Vasari, says that the boldness of his manner conveys to 
his Bgures the appearance of being painted in relief. 
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Several of hia pictures are now in the Mused ; i^J^ 
Cathedra] po&seasea nqne» but there is one in the 
Church of San Bernardo, which, in spite of dirt and 
dim lighting, affords a fine instance of the power of 
Herrera. In the upper portion the Lord is shown 
with a band of attendant angels, while bcJIow St. 
Michael diirides the sinfid from the righteous. The 
canvaa is overcrowded ; a fault in which the majority 
of the compositions of Herrera share^ and the form oJ. 
St. Michael is somewhat uncouth, but the picture i»J 
fiill of power, and many of the figures, especiallj 
amUQg the hosts of the wicked, are drawn with 
line freedom of handling. 

Francisco de Zurbaran, a peasant, bom in Ea 
madura, in the year 1593^ was the veritable follower' 
of Herrera. His work more fully than that of any 
other artist typifies the genius of Spain. Lord 
Leighton speaks of him ' as a man of powerful peraon'- 
ality, in whom more than any of hi& contemporaries, 
the various esaentlal characteristics of his race were 
gathered up^-itG defiant temper, its dramatic bent, its 
indiiference to beauty, its love of fact, its imaginative 
force, its gloomy fervour, its poetry, ia fact, and 
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He was the pupil of Juan de las Roelas, but 
work soon eclipses! that of his master. From the very^ 
first he cast from him all mannered tradition, and de- 
termined untUnchingly to follow natural methods. Hn 
copied all objects directly from Nature, and while stiflH 
a lad working in the studio of Roelas, he refiised to 
paint drapery, without having it placed upon a lay 
iigure to represent the living model. He has bees^ 
termed the Spanish Caravaggio from his strict adher^ 
ence to Nature, and hia delight in breadth and strong 
contrasts of tight and shadow. As he saw Nature, 
thu9 he painted her, without desire to soften 
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idealise. His one purpose was to portray conscienti- 
oueJy the exact impression of the objects he bt-held. 
And for tiiis reason he may be designated the hcraid 
of Velazquez. His pictures lack tte facility, ihe 
charm and the impcIUrg farce of the great master ; 
but in their adherence to Nature and strict nationality 
pf style they are m nowiJje inferior. The Adoratiofl 
gf the Shepherds, the fine picture b our National 
Oalleryj formerly ascriliEd to Velazquez, is now held 
to be the work of Zurbaran, Hia colour '\& above all 
praise ; his tints, although sombre, have at times, as 
Sir W. Stirling-MaxwelJ justly remarks, * the depth 
and brilliancy of Rembrandt.' 

His earliest work was a series of pictures, illustratiire 
of the life of the Apostle Peter, which he painted for 
the Chapter of the Cathedral, They may atill be 
inspected in the Cap dt San Fedroj but unfortunately 
the deficiency of light renders it well-nigh impossible 
to Bee them. 

The celebrated Death of St. Thomas Aquinae, and 
the remarkable series of pictures, painted for the Char- 
treuse monks of Santa Maria dc las Cuevas, are now 
in the Muaeo. 

For the Church of the Hospital del Sangre he 
painted eight small pictures of female saints. They 
are portraits of the beauties who reigned in the city 
during the life of Zurbaranj and are among the most 
charming of the pictures of women to be found in 
Seville. Especially mark Santa Matilda: in her 
crimson robe, embroidered with gold and pearls, 
Santa Dorotea in lilac, and Santa Ifies in purple, and 
bearing a lamb in her arms. 

The fame of Zurbaran was overshadowed by 
Murillo, who became the central figure in the artistic 
life of Seville, during the latter half of the aeventeeoth 
century.. 
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The poaitioD Murillo occupies in the record o^ 
Andalusian art ia so significant, that it appears fitting 
to notice his work, and that of hia brilliant con- 
temporary Velazquez, in a separate chapter ; and to 
conclude this brief chronicle of the SevUlian artist 
with two names — Alonso Cano and Juati de Valdes 
Leai, the last paiaters of Andalui^ia, whose work '^., 
worthy of special note. 

Alonso Cano, i6o 1-1667, *^^ "^^ born in Seville, but 
came to the city, when quite young, to receive instruc- 
tion from Pacheco and Jiian de Castillo. He painted 
picttires for the Carthusians, and the other consents 
and churches, but a duel, fought with a brother artist, 
in 1639, drove him from the city. The finest instance 
of his work ia Seville is Our Lady of Bethlehem, in 
the Cathedra!. It was painted id Malaga for Senor D. 
Andres Caaceates, who presented it to Seville, The 
light ia dim, and it can only be seen by the glow from 
the tapers which burn upon the altar. It ia somewhat 
conTeotional in treatment, and bears distinct traces of 
Italian manDerism. Yet the picture is not without 
charm, and the SpauisK national note is not entirely 
absent. The hands and feet are painted with extreme 
care, and the crimson robe and dark-blue mantle of the 
Virgin are exquisite in colour. The picture may be 
regarded as typical of his work. One of his chief 
faults was repetition, and he was frequently accused by 
his contemporaries q£ copying from the works of other 
masters ; a charge which he is said to have challenged, 
with the following answer ; * Do the same thing, with 
the same elfect as I do, and all the world wdl pardon 
you.' His power as an artist has been somewhat 
OTer-e5t!mated» and his claim to be called *■ the Michel- 
angelo of Spain ' rests solely upon the fact that he 
was sculptor and architect as weil a^ punter. 

Juan de Valdis Leai, 1630-16^1, lived until the 
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time when Andalusian art was fast appro2.ching its 
decline. His early life was embittered by jealousy of 
Murilla, and much of his energy was expended in 
usdess quarrels with his brother artists. His pictures 
are mannered, but the beat are Tigorous, and their main 
defects are due to hasty execution. He appears to 
have had no power to linish his work. \ when he tried 
to be careful he became weak. The Museo coDtains 
many of his pictures. The Virgin bestowing the 
Chasuble on San Ildefenso in the Cap ds San FrancurHi 
in the Cathedral, is one of his finest works. The two 
pictures in the Hospital de la. Caridad were painted 
to illustrate the vanity of worldly grandeur. They 
are theatrical, and have little ' literary ' attraction, but 
the execution exhibits a certain power. In one of 
them a hand holds a pair of scales, in which the 
&ins of the world — represented by bats, peacocks, 
serpents and other objects — are weighed against the 
emblemti of Christ's Passion ; in the other, which is 
the finer cumposition, Death, with a coffin under one 
arm, extinguishes a taper, which lights a table spread 
with crowns, jewels and all the gewgaws of earthly 
pomp. The words In Ictu Oculi circle the gleaming 
light of the taper, while upon the ground rests an 
open coflin, dimly revealing the corpse within. 

It was thia picture which caused Murillo to remark 
that it was something to be looked at with the 
noatfils closed. To which rather uncertain praise 
Leal 15 reported to have replied, ' Ah, my compeer, 
it h not my fault, you have taken aJl the sweet 
fruit out of the basket and left me only the rotten.' 

With the death of Valdes Leal, at the close of 
the seventeenth century, the long chain of artists, 
who had made the name of Seville famous, terminates. 
He left behind him no painter of specific merit. 
The artists who remained were dreary conventionalistSj, 
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without origmality, mere copyiats of those who had 
preceded them. The study of their work yields 
neither pleasure nor profit. It is better to leave the 
record of the artists of Seville, while the memory of 
her greatest masters is still vivid, than to trace the 
alow decay of her art into feeble mediocrity, 

Noic, — In order to facilitate the finding of the 
works of the artists mentioned in this chapter, this 
list is appended, naming their chief pictures, and the . 
places where they may be found. 



Artists. 
Pedro rte Psmpetuna 
(thirteenth cen- 
lury). 

Juan Sanchez dc 
CHtra(i454-i5i6) 



Pictnies. 
lllummaL«il Bibk. 



FrcicD of San 

CrUtotiaL 
Painting on piwl 

of the Edtomb- 

mcnt. 



Juan NirSe£(tifCee]it]] 
■cetitury). 

Alcza FemaDdez 

(worked in Seville 
about 1503). 



Pieta. 



Conception'. 



Birth ofthc Virgin. 
^ Purifiration, 

„ Virgen de la Ros^a^ 

„ Altar-pircc. 

Luis dc Vargai Freflcoei. 
(■1501-1568). 

„ The Nativity, 

p Temporal Genera- 

tion of Our Lord, 

„ PoTtrah of Don 

Juan deMeiJina. 



Wbere SiluaEoL 
Library of the Cathe- 
dra 1. 



San Julian^ 
Hd'Um of MiirilU). 



Sacrist!^ de loi 
Caliccs, Catliffdral. 

Palaclo ArEoblscap 



Ditto 

Ditta 

Sama Ana, Triaua. 

Saui Julian, 

The Giralda Tower. 
0«t*f Wall of the, 

Conrt of tluj 

Oranges. 1 

Altar del N?CLinien« 

tOf Cathe<lra]. 
Altar de la Gacnba 

Cathedral. 
Ditto. 
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Artists. 


Pictures. 


Where Situated. 


Pedro Campaiia 


The Descent from 


Sacristia Mayor, Ca- 


(1503-1580). 


the Cross. 


thedral. 


n 


Purification of the 


Cap de Mariscal, 




Virgin. 


Cathedral. 


n 


Portraits. 


Ditto. 


n 


Altar-piece. 


San Pedro. 


»» 


Retablo, with fif- 
teen paintings. 


Santa Ana, Triana. 


Antonio de Arfian 


Frescoes on the 


St. Mary Magdalen, 


(1537-1587)- 


History of St. 
George. 


Triana. 


Juan Bauttsta Vas- 


Altar-piece. 


Altar of Our Lady of 


quez (worked in 




the Pomegranate, 


Sevilleabout 1568) 




Court of the 
Oranges. 


AloDso Vasquez (</. 


Various works. 


Museo. 


1648). 






Pedro VillegaB Mar- 


Virgin visiting 


Altar de la Visita- 


molego (1520- 


Elizabeth. 


cion. Cathedral. 


1597)- 






)» 


Doubtful Works. 


Museo. 


Francesco Fnitet 


Several Works. 


Museo 


(worked in Seville 






about 1548). 






Sturmto (worked in 


St. Gregory say- 


Cap de los Evangel- 


Sevtlleabouti554). 


ing Mass. 


estas, Cathedral. 


'» 


Evangelists. 


Ditto. 


u 


Saints. 


Ditto. 


Herrera, el Mozo 


Several Works. 


Cathedral. 


(i62z-i685> 






)» 


)) 


Museo. 


Juan de las Roelas 


Martyrdom of St. 


Museo. 


(1560-1625). 


Andrew. 




)» 


Other works. 


Ditto. 


)> 


Death of San 
Isidore. 


San Isidore. 
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Ditto. 

Mouse of Mur 

The Chufcbi:!, 



Houic of Morillo, 

Cathedral. 

ChsrclieB. 

Cap dt St, PednJft 

CathedraL. 



Death nf St. Muico, 

Thocnas Agouia*. 

Other wgrlts. Ditto. 

Ei^ht Female HoapiUl del SaqgRi 

Saints. 

of Alur de Ui Virgin 
>)« BelcD^ Cathe- 
dral. 



Our Lady 
Eethieiiein. 

Sftn iLdcfenio^ 



Fictara illastrat- 
ing the vanitj 
of worldly graa- 
ikiir. 

Manjr works. 



Cap <le St. Francit 

Cathedral. 
Hospital etc 

Caridad. 



Miueo. 
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Veia'Zijuex and ^Muriih 

' The more the artist studies Nature, the nearer hff approacljcB 
to the true and perfect \At^ of art,' — Sir J. RxVwolIh. 

ON the r Jth of June, in the year ^599^ Diego 
Rodriguej de Silva y Velazquez was born in 
Seville* Eighteen years later affords the record of 
the birth of Murillo. Contemporary^ or nearly bo^ 
they began their lives in the same environment, yet 
from their earhest youth they tended to develop upon 
divergent lines. The young Velazquez, at the age of 
thirtt?en, became the pupil of the vigorous Herrera, 
while Murillo entered the school of the academic 
Jean de Castillo. 

It waa reserved for Velazquez to brMik, away from 
the traditional limitations of the Sevillian school^ while 
the work of Murillo was to develop them to their 
fairest fruition. 

The national manner, begun by Herrera ;ind de- 
veloped by Zui'baran, was, by the genius of Velajquez, 
carried to perfect fidfilment. 

The grave and truthful simplicity of his pictures is 
unsurpassed among the artistic recorda of any cation. 
His supreme effort was directed to the portrayal of 
Nature. With unerring judgment he selected the 
essential details of a campofsition^ and painted them 
with unflinching fidelity. He depicted each colour 
preciftely ;is the lighting of his canvas revealed it to 
him. He ia the master of chiaroscuro, by the per- 
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feet uaity of his tODCf:. His style is wholly personal, 
his pictures bear pre-eminently the mark of iodividual 
expression. From his earliest youth this was his 
method of work. * He kept,* Pacheco teJIs us, in the 
account he gives of his pupit and son-in-law, in his 
jirte dt la P'mtura^ * a peasant lad, as an apprentice, 
who served, him as a study in different actions and 
poet ures— sometimes crying, sometimes laughing — till 
he had grappled with every difficulty of expression; 
and. from him he executed an infinite variety of heads, 
in charcoaJ and chalk on blue paper, by which he 
arrived at certainty in taking likeness.* In this way 
did Velazquez train his power; and we are able to 
comprehend the wonderful portraits, which have ren- 
dered the House of Austria familiar to the world, 
when we picture the youth drawing his slave, again 
and yet again, in different attitudes and ever varied ■ 
changes of expression. ^ 

This, then, was the divergence between the methods 
of Velazquez and Murtllo, The one painted Nature 
as ahe was ; the other depicted men and women as they 
never could be^ but in the guise of saint&, according to 
the desires of the Catholic Church. It is in this dis- 
similarity of their aims, thst we shall find the explana- 
tion of the fact, which cannot fail Co impress the 
visitor to Seville^ that, while the city abounds in the M 
works of Murillo, no single picture from the hand of ^ 
Velazquez is to be found io Cathedral, Church or 
Muaeo. The city of his birth is destitute of any 
commemoration of his genius, if we exclude a few 
pictures, of very doubtful authenticity, to be found in 
some of the private collections. 

The art of Seville was maintained by the munificence 

of the Church. Painting wns the handmaid of the 

Catholic religion. Pictures were painted for the glory 

of God ; they were valued as aids in the due perform- 
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ance of religious observance rather than as works of 
art. For the artist whose supreme desire was to 
foJlow truth SeviiJe was no home. Realism was 
opposed to the Tery essence of the CathoHc mind. 
The niediffval spirit did not exist in Velazquez, the 
most modem of all the old masters ; he yearned for a 
freer ant! wider scope for the development of his 
genius. 

In March, 162 1, Philip III. died^ and was succeeded 
by his young son, Philip IV,, who at once began to 
collect about the throne the literary and artistic genius 
of the day. 

Accompanied by Pacheco, Velazque? went to 
Madrid and craved an audience of the King, The 
favour was denied, and after some months of waiting, 
the young arti^jt returned to SeviJle. Next year he 
again sought the metropolis. One of the Canona of 
Seville Cathedral, Don Juan Fonseca, had obtained a 
post in the King^s service ; Velazquez painted his 
portrait. It was carried to the paJace before it was 
dry, and in an hour the whole court had seen it, * It 
excited the admiration of the capital,' writes PachecOj 
exulting in the success of his favourite, *and the envy 
of those of the profession, of which I can bear witness,' 
Velaz^uez'a position was assured. He was formally 
received into the King's service, and became a member 
of the royal household. His genius was lost to Seville, 
He is classed among the artists of Castile, and to study 
his works it is necessary to visit, not Seville, but the 
Prado Museo, at Madrid. 

Of the pictures he painted in his youth none re- 
main in Seville, The most famouE are The Water 
Carrier, or Aguador, now in the collection of the 
Duke of Wellington, at Apsley House ; The Omelet 
belonging to the late Sir Francia Cook ; St. John in 
Pgtmos and The Woman and the Dragon, the property 
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of Str Bartle Frere ; The Epiphany in the Prado 
Museo ; aod The Adoration of the Shepherds m the 
National Gallery, 

The Water Carrier and The Omelet are studies of 
street life, finished with great care ; a class of picture 
known as hodi^goms, often painted by the Spaokh 
artistic. The former \& the finer work. It is a 
magnifieent instasce of Velazquez's power daiiog his 
student days. 

Either a study for this picture, executed by Velaz- 
quez himself, or 3 copy by one of hi* pupils, can be 
seen in the hoiise of Murillo. The courteous owner, 
Sefior Don Lopez Cepero, is always wiSling to show 
his valuable coIlectioTi of pictures. He believes the 
work to be a genuine Velazquez, and it is just possible 
that it may be go, and in any case it ia a study of much 
interest. The Coraican water-seller, clad in his brown 
frock, a weH-known figure in the streets of Seville, 
hands a glass of water to a boy, while in the distance 
another ligure is dimly discerned, with his face buried 
in an earthenware mug. The background is very 
dark ; the figures done stand in the light. There lb 
no scenery, and the accessorlcB are painted with 
absolute truth. 

While the art of Velazquez was unsuited to the city 
of his birth, the works of MuriJJo breathed the very 
spirit of the life around him. His pictures represent 
the religious emotion of his period ; they may fittingly 
be termed, * the embodied espressioo of Spanish 
Catholicism, during thti seventeenth century.' 

This fact in a large measure accounts for the popu- 
larity of MurUlo, and the rapid recognition which hia 
merits received at the hands of hia countrymen. His 
art appealed pointedly to the hearts of the people ; the 
expression of hi^ genius was comprehensible to them 
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alJ. He speedily iaecame the favourite artist in 
Spain^ and bis fame gradually extended throughout 
Europe. 

Murillo's artistic career may be divided into four 
periods. During the iirst he was needy and unrecog- 
nised, gaining a precarioaa livelihood hy painting rude 
pictures for the Feria, a weekly fair, held every 
Thursday at the northern end of the Old Alameda, in 
front of the Church of All Saints. The artistic train- 
ing he had received was alight. Juan de Castillo, 
who, A% a relative of the family^ had taught the boy 
free of charge, left Seville, and the VPung Murillo was 
too poor to enter the schools of Herrera, Pacheco, or 
Zurbaran. He was obliged to toil with strenuous 
effort to GTipport himself and his sister, who was 
dependent upon him. 

We can picture the future genius of Seville, standing 
in the market of the Feria, expofiiQg his pictures for 
sale. He would often paint them while he waited, or 
would alter each composition to suit the fancy of an 
intending purchaser. Ambitious dreama fired his 
imagination. Pedro de Moya, an artist friend, had 
been to RomCj and had returned imbued with the 
gloriea of the metropolis of art. MuriUo aspired to 
visit Italy, and with this hope he toiled, utitil he had 
saved a sufficient sum to take him to Madrid. He at 
once sought the counsel and protection of his o!d 
friend Velazquez* The court artist received him 
with the utniD3t kindness. He gave him lodging in 
his own apartments, and obtained permission for him 
to work in the Royal Galleries, A new world was 
revealed to the young MuriUo. For two years he 
worked, then Velazquez advised him to go to Italy, to 
continue his studies in Rome, or Florence. He offered 
him letters of introduction, and did all in his power to 
induce him to undertake the journey^ but for some 
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reason Murillo declined his offer and returned to 
Seville. 

HiB tarliest work was to paint a series of studies of 
the Legend of St. Francis, for the Franciscan CoDvent, 
formerJy situated behind the Casa del Ayuntamiento. 
They at once assured his fame ; the unknown artist 
became the most popular painter in opident Seville. 
The only person who failed to acknowledge his genius 
waa Francisco Pacheco. Jealous for the feme of 
Velazquez, and unable to forgive the lack of appreda- 
rion which Seville had tended to hia fevourite, he 
makes no mention of Murillo or hia works, in his j^rti 
de la Piittura ,■ a curious omi&Bion only to be accounted 
for by private enmity. 

None of the Franciscan cycle of pictures are in 
Seville, and only two, The Heavenly Vjolinist, and 
The Charity of St. Diego are in Spain. They were 
carried away by the French during the War of 
IndejMnidence. 

The iDllueoce of the two years Murillo had spent in 
Madrid can readily be traced in these early paintings. 
The outlines are distinct and in some cases hard ; 
while the tone of the shadows, and the treatment of 
the lights follows the method of the realists, and 
affords [jttle or no sign of the melting indecision of 
outline, the manner so jfrevalent in his later work. 
The pictures belonging to this period are said to be 
painted in the Estllo Prio^ Of cold style. The beet 
instance in Seville, is La Anunciacion de Neustra 
Sefiora, in the Muaeo. 

In his later work Murillo abandoned the influence 
of Ribera, Zurbaran, Vclaiquei and the Spanish 
realists. ; he developed a manner more personal, and 
more in harmony with the mystic trend of hiB 
emotions. His outlinea became softer, and his forms 
rounder, while his colour began to assume tones of 
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melting transpareDcyn, A Spaniard writing of hia 
work at this period remarks that his flesh tints seem 
to be painted ' c&n sangrc y Uchc ' (with blood and 
milk). 

The first picture painted in this manner, which is 
known as the Estilo Caledo (warm style), is Neustra 
Senora de la Concepcion, executed for the brotherhood 
of the True Cross, in 1655, for the sum of 2500 
reals. To this period belong the fine portraits of 
St. Lcander and St. Isidore, to the Sacristia Mayor, 
of the Cathedral ^ the Nativity, which formerly hung 
behind the high altar, until it was carried away by 
Soult ; and the celebrated St- Anthony of Padua, 
receiving the infant ChriBt, still to be seen in the Cap 
del Bituititfro, 

The portraits of St. Leander and St. Isidore are 
among the finest instances of the powers of Murillo. 
All the accessorieji are painted with the Utmost tare, 
and perhaps the only criticism which caa be offered is 
that the figures are rather short. These portraits must 
be classified with Murillo'a fine ^enre studies — those 
charming representations of gipsy life and beggar boya, 
by which he is largely known in thifi country, but of 
which Seville unfortunately possesses not a single 
example. 

The Nativity of the Virgin was received by Seville 
with a bur^t of enthusiasm. The St. Anthony was 
painted in I 565, the Chapter paying for it the sum of 
10,000 reiiis. The light in the dim chapel renders it 
very obscure. A brown-frocked monk kneeU at a 
table, and gazes at the Heavenly Child, who descends 
towards him, Upon the table rests a vase of lilies^ 
and the story runs that they were bo life-like that the 
birds, flying around the Cathedral, uaed to come and 
peck at them, while Murillo was engaged in painting 
them. The picture was restored, and almost repainted 
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in 1853, which has douhdess done much to destroy its 
charm. 

Shortly after this time Murillo adopted his third 
and last manner, known aa ** el Vaporoso^'* in which 
the outlines are entirely lost, obliterat«i in a misty effect^ 
of light and shade* fl 

The first pictures painted id this method were™ 
executed for the Church of Santa Maria la Blanca, to 
illustrate the legend of our Lady of the Sdow. 
They were carried away by the French and placed in 
the Louvre; but were rescued, and are now in the 
Acad^mia de Belles Artes, at Madrid. The Virgin, 
appearing to the wife of » Roman senator^ and telling 
her where she will find the patch of snow upon which 
to erect a church to her honour, i? one of the loreliest^ 
of Murillo's conceptions, V 

The great cycle of pictures for the Hospital de k 
Caridad were paioted about this timej being completed 
between the years 1660 and 1674. Three of thefl 
pictures stand in their original position, Moses striking" 
the Rock, The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, and 
the Charity of St, Juan de Dtoa. The figure of the™ 
Prophet, in Moseis striking the Rock, Sir W. Stirling-H 
Maxwell says, * ia one of impressive dignity.' Clad in 
pale yellow robe and yiolet mantle, he occupies the 
central position in the picture. Behind him htands 
Aaron, with mystic breastplate, and robe of subdued 
white, Around the two prophets are grouped 
numerous figures, men, women and children, all 
quenching their thirst with feverish eagerness. This 
has given the picture its name of La Sed (the thirst). 
The figures bear no resemblance to the men and 
women of Palestine, they are ordinary Spanish 
peasants^ such as Murillo would see in the BtreetB 
around him. This custom of introducing common 
types into his scriptural compositions, Profi&Bsor Cwl 
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Juati considers as one proof of MuriUo's genius. The 
personality of Christ, in the Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes, Jacks the force of the ancient prophet, and the 
work as a whole is inferior to its compaoion picture. 
The Angel appearing to St. Juan de Dios, as he sinks 
under the burden of a sick man, well represents the 
later mann&r of Murillo, In colour this picture is 
good, the tones are Gner than in either of the other 
works. The five remaining pictures, which completed 
this great series, were carried away by Soult, The 
finest, St, Elizabeth of Hungary -washing the Feet of 
Beggars, is now at Madrid, The Return of the 
Prodigal is in the collection of the Duke of Sutherland. 
Two others. The Healing of the Paralytic, and 
Abraham with the Angels, are in England, while 
the last, St, Peter released from Prison, is in St, 
Petersburg. 

The final work of importance undertaken by Murillo, 
was the execution of a aeries of twenty pictures for the 
Capuchin Convent of the Franciscans, The convent 
was destroyed in 1835, when its treasures were 
Bcattered, The greater number of the pictures are 
now in the Museo ; the immense altar-piece of the 
Pgrciuncula is in Madrid ; while the Angel de la 
Guarda is in the Sacrhtia (/f ioi Caiices, having been 
presented to the Cathedral, by the Franciscans, in 
18 1 4, There is great beauty in this composition; 
which waa founded upon the text, Matthew xviii. 
10. 

An angel, in a rich yellow robe and royal purple 
mantle, points with one hand to heaven, while with 
the other she tenderly leads a lovely chUd. It is 
painted with great lighcneaa of toueh ; the diaphanous 
drapery of the child's dress has a transparency of 
texture rarely seen in Spanish pictures. 

The life of Murillo was nearing its completion. He 
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CHAPTER X 
^ke Pictures in the ^^Museo 

' Th« office nf art is to ciiucatc the perception of beauty.' 

IN the south-western quarter of Seville, in the nu'det 
of a palra-shaded p!aiz.a^ stands the Museo Pro- 
TiDcial, a picturesque structure, whose history dates 
back to the thirteenth ceotury. It was origiDally a 
mooaatery^ founded by the pious San Fernandoj in the 
year 1249, for the monks of the order of the Merced, 
whose duty it was to redeem the Christian captives 
takea from the InfideJ. Sumptuoudy rebuih by 
Carlos v., it was a religious house of great wealth 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Little of the former glory now remains. The eob- 
vent was destroyed, and the monks expelled in the year 
1815. New u sen were found for the ancient edifice. 
The Roman and Visigothic relics were brought from 
Italica, and stored within the quiet cloisters. Numerous 
pictures, rescued from the convents and churches by the 
efforts of Dean Manuel Lopez Cepero, were hung upon 
the walls of the old convent church. The sole relic 
of the bantaJ-ied order of the Merceds are the 
embJazoned aims of the brotherhood, which may stilJ 
be seen upon the rich and curiously-panetled doors. 

The majority of the pictures hing in the Salon de 

Murillo, the name now given to the convent church. 

The collection cannot be taken as repre^enutive of the 
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genius of Seville- There are numerous examples of 
the work of Murillo, more than half of the room La 
occupied by the canvases of the Sevillian favourite* 
There arc some fine instances of the work of Zurbaran* 
The elder Herrera and ValdiSs Leal are also well 
represented. But there are only two speciniena of 
Luis de Vargas and Juan de hs Roelas, whi[e the 
works of Velazqnez, Alonso Cano, Nunez, Campana 
and several other artists are entirely absent. The 
space which the compoaitionfl of these masters might 
have occupied is filled with comparatively worthless 
pictures, painted by the decadent artists, who lived 
during the eighteenth century. 

The pictures* are well lighted^ in a tolerable state 
of preservation, and are arranged with some method. 

The compositions of Murillo immediately attract 
atteotion. There are more thaa twenty in number, 
almost all of which are ranged in the nave of the 
Salon. The seventeen pictures, painted for the 
Capuchin Convent, are the most important. The 
finest ia Santo Tomaa de Villanueva socorrierdo a los 
pobres f f rendering succour to the poor). Murillo 
esteemed this picture above all hia works, and was 
wont to call it /« lienzo (his own picture). In literary 
conception the work has much merit. It ta executed 
in the misty, vaporojo manner. The light is skilfully 
handled and the figure of the saint is well realised. 
Robed in black, and bearing a white mitre in hia hand, 
he stands gt the door of his Cathedral, ministering to 
the needs of a beggar i whose feeble form, clad in 



* Therp ii an eicellent Catalo^r, with a short hislOTical 

memoir of each artist, which cao be purchaae'^t at the entrance 

of the Museo, for the trifling sum o( une fnera. U is, of courie, 
in Spanish. 

t The titles of thc^ piclurcB are gaVcn b Spanish in order to 
facilitate their id enti fixation m the Catalogue. 
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filthy rags, affords a fine contrast with the caJm bnvty 
of the saint. Penurious men and women, waiting w 
be relieved, stand grouped in the foreground. The 
little urchin^ who exidtingly eihibits the maravrdit 
which have fallen to his share, is a typtcaJ Murilio 
beggar- boy. 

The two fine pictures of San Antonio with the 
infant Jesua are both instances of Murillo's latest 
manner. A similar picture is the Virgin revealing 
herself to Sa.ti FeHx de Cantalicio. The outlines in 
all three pictures are obhterated^ tost In a haze of 
miaty vapour. The deposition of the drapery ia St. 
Leander and St. Buenavcniura is adrairable. The 
picture of Satitas Justas y Rufina, supporting the 
famous Giralda Tower, to guard it from the ravages 
of the tempeat, should be compared with the picture of 
the same saints by Francisco Goya, in the Sacristid de 
Ids Cii/icejf in the Cathedral. In the compositioo of 
Goya we have an instance of a saintly aubject treated 
in a realistic manner ; Murilio follows the accustomed 
mode and. depicts the maidens ats holy saints, crowacd 
with ha!o3 of glory. 

The fable that the picture of La Virgen con el 
Nii^o JeaiLS was painted upon a serviette has no 
foundation, as can readily be seen by exaniining the 
pane! upon which the atudy is painted. The story, 
which is very widely credited, says that the cook at 
the Capuchin Convent, having rendered Murilio aoroe 
service, W3s asJted by him what recorapenae he desired* 
He at once craved a sketch from the hand of the great 
master. Murilio^ according to the fable, took, the 
serviette which the cook was carrying, and with a few 
rapid touches of his brush created the picture, which is 
still noteworthy for the brilliancy of its tints. 

One of the sweetest of MurilJo's Madonnas may be 
seen in El Nacimiento de Jesucrirto (The Nativity). 
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rCean Bermudez praises this picture very bighly, whUe 
Aotonio Ponz, a later Spanish critic, says chat the 
fitream of light which floods the picture la worthy of 

fCorreggio. There are four Immaculate Conceptions. 
In one the Virgin is supposed to be a portrait of 
the daughter of Murillo. PoEsibly the finest is the one 
termed * la Grande/ although the difference between 
the pictuTL'S is very iilight. 

At the farther end of the nave, close to the works, 
of Murillo, is El Martirio de San Andres, by Juan de 
las Roelas, a huge composition, crowded with number- 
Jes3 figures. In spite of tills defect the picture has 
power. The expression of the faces is individual and 
Jife-Uke, and the form af the martyr, bound to his 
double-cross, is well drawn. The chief merit of the 
work rests in its colour, which is Venetian in n\any of 
its tones. Very beautiful is the picture of Santa Ana 
teaching the Virgin to read. The drawing, especially 

i of the hands, is defective, but the flesh tints are full of 
rich warmthj indeed, the colouring of the whole picture 
can hardly be too highly praised. 

Near to the Martyi-dom of St. Andrew hang the 
Vision de San Basilio and the Apot^osis of San Her- 

tmenigildo, two works of great size, by Herrera el 
Viego. The latter is the finer composition aa the 
canvas of the Vision is overcrowded and the interest 
of the work is not sufficiently centralised. San Her- 
menigildo is a noteworthy instance of the power of 
Herrera, and exemplifies h^a vigorous individual style. 
The favoured saint of Seville ascends to heaven in a, 
flood of yelJow giory, which reveals the ateel blue of 
his cuirass, and the rich crimson of his flowing mantle, 
, Two angels bear the axe and chain, the] trophies of his 
iumph ; while all around cherubif hover, waiting to 
'crown with flowers the newly-martyred Baint. Beneath 
e three figures — a fair-haired, kneeling boy, the son 
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of Sao HcrmenigtJdo, St. laidore^ robed and mitred, 
and King Leovjgild, the Visigoth, who imprisoned 
and killed his brother for his defection from the Arian 
faith. 

Upon the same wall as the Santa Ana are the worts 
of Juan de Valdes Leal. They are of uneven meritf 
and traces of harry and lack of careful completion may 
be discerned in almost all of them. One of the most 
intercKting is, La Virgen, las tres Marias y San Juan, 
en busca ^search] de Jesus, The figures convey the 
idea of motionj while eager expectancy finds expressJQp 
in look and gesture. The series of pictures illuatradve 
of the life of San Jeronima are also interesting, not-' 
withsttinding the lack of harmony which mars several 
of the compositions. Entirely distinct are. La Con- 
cepcion, and La Asunci6o, They are poor> both in 
drawing and colour ; distinctly mannered^ and devoid 
of simplicity and deep religious feeling. 

The works of Francisco de Zurbaran are collected 
in the old convent choir. In the centre is. La 
ApoteDsi& de Santo Tomas de Aquino, considered by 
some critics the masterpiece of Xurbaran, It is a 
triple altar-piece, allegorically representing the death 
of the patron of the College of St. Thomas. The 
saint is ascending to heaven to join the blessed Trinity, 
the Virgin, St, Paul, and the hosts of glory. Below 
eit the venerable (igufes. of the Doctors of the Church; 
on the right kneels the Bishop Diego de Dega, the 
founder of the college, while the Emperor, Charles V., 
with a train of ecclesiastics, stands upon the left. The 
dark, mild face of the figure immediately behind the 
Emperor is supposed to be the portrait of Zurbaran. 
As a work of art the picture is defective ; it lacks 
charm, and the literary interest of the compoaitioo is 
too diffused. The execution is excellent, the colour, 
though sombre, is rich with a spEendid mellowness of 
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tone, while each of the heads bears the imprint of 
being a separate study. 

The three studies of Carthusian monka amply mani- 
f„t *!.. ^harrn which this allegorical composition lacks. 
i^a u de laa Cuevaa, and San Hugo en el refec- 

torio wilJ be found oi^ either side of the choir, while 
the third of the series, Confrencia de San Bruno con 
Urban IL hangs close to the St, Xhomas„ The geniuB 
of Zurbaran ts disclosed in these scenes of monastic 
life. All three pictures are executed with remarkable 
fidelity, but the finest of the three is St, Hugo visiting 
the monks in their refectory. It ia painted with 
realistic and individual truth. The monks, clad in the 
white robes of the Carthusians, sit around a table at 
their mid-day repass In the foreground stands the 
aged figure of St, Hugo, attended by a young page. 
The saint has come to reprove the order for unlawfully 
dining upon t^esh meat. His purple vestment*! supply 
an effect of fine colour, which contrasts with the dull 
white cowls and frockii of the brothers. What cold^ 
passionless faces I! Z.urbais.n has embodied the very 
spirit of asceticism. Each monk is a portrait, prob- 
ably drawn from life- It is a perfect realisation of a 
monastic scene from the life of ancient Spain. 

We can only touch briefly upon the remaining 
pictures of Zurbaran, They are all worthy of study. 
Signs of weak drawing can often be detected, but the 
effort after truthful expression, and the entire absence 
of a desire to please by any special trick of manner 
will commend his work to every student, Note the 
simple, yet powerful, fiincerlty of his CrucifiKiOD. 
Consider the manner in which he has depicted the 
boy Jesus in the picture, El Nino Jesus. A boy clad 
in a simple gown of darkest grey; no halo surrounds 
his head, and upon his kncc8 rests a twisted crowu of 

tOne of the prickly spines has pierced the 
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boy's liDger, and with the verity of life ZurbaraD 
tlepictfi him pressing the ilnger to extract the thorn. 
The drawing of the figure is faulty and the execution 
of the little sketch is not equal to many of the other 
pictures, but the mode of treatment illustrates very 
convincingly the sincerity af the artist's purpose. 
Many of the atudiea of monkish figures are very fine. 
San Luis Beltran is a work of wonderful power. The 
careful painting of the hands, and the \fray in which 
every detail of the picture is subordinated to the whole 
effect denerve high praise. 

To turn from the works of Zurbaran to the pictures 
of Francisco Pacheco and Juan de Castillo is some- 
what difficult. The hard, flat, lifeless portraite of 
the one, and the dull, faultily drawn, reltgiouB com- 
]>osition of the other, offer little inducement to linger. 
Were it not for the interest which attaches to these 
artists from the lllustriuus fame of their pupils, their 
very names would hardly be remembered. 

Equally disappointing are the majority of the re- 
maining can^asesj which hang in the nave of the 
Museo. The modern pictures appear out of place. 
The chief idea they convey is one of intense crudity 
of colour. Among the numerous pupils and imitators 
of Murillo not one is worthy of attention. Tbc 
work of the pupils of Zurbaran reaches a somewhat 
higher level. The pictures of the Apostles, by the 
brothers Miguel and Francisco Polancos are good 
studies. 

In the nave are two pictures, both good and one 
of fine merit, executed by artists not belonging to the 
Sevillian school. La Sagrada Ccna ( The Last 
Supper), by Pablo de C^spedes, the artist of Cordobsj 
1538-1608, hangs upon the end wali of the nave, near 
to the Martyrdom of St. Andrew. The colour is 
good, there is a slight confuaton of detail^ but the 
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picture is not withirat charm. The portrait of him- 
seSf, by DomiDico Theotocopuli,* 15+8-1625, better 
known as EJ Greco, the genius of Toledo, will be 
found near the door. It is a magnificent study and 
testifies to the power of the hand which executed it. 
Composition and technique alike, are above praise. 
The portrait is life-like in its reality ; we grow to 
know the dark face of the artist, as he staDds, with 
his brush and palette in his hand. 

Three other rooms, of Gmzdl sizc^ complete the 
Museo. The pictures they contain are not of great 
importance, hut there are a few interesting canvaaes 
in the oJd sacristy, leading from the south transept 
of the Salon, Araong them are several compositionfi 
of the earJy fifteenth century^ classified as belonging 
to the Eicutia Flamema, by artists whose names have 
not been preserved. The tones in many of these 
antique pictures are wonderful, and they are ad 
painted with 3 naive simplicity. The colour in the 
two coiJipositionSj El Senor Coronado de eapinas 
(thorns), and La Anunciaciun de Neustra Senora la 
especially good. The long lean figures and con- 
ventional grief depicted in El enterramiento del Sefior, 
strongly resemble the similar picture by Sanchez de 
Castro, in the house of Murillo, 

The works of Francisco Frutet will be found in 
this room. The finest, a grand triptych, entitled, 
Jeaiia en el camino (road) del Calvario, is a work of 
much beauty. The central picture of the Crucifixion 
is finely conceived, and Sir W. Stirling- Maxwell 
thinks that several of the figure* bear a resemblance to 
the Spasimo de Sicilia of Raphael, 

El Juicio Final, by Martin Voa, a Flemish painter, 

• The picture has be«o recently presented to the Museo, by 
the Infanta Dn Maria Lilian FerDanda, and is only mentiooei] 
in tbr Catalogue, in a short ntiLKe at the cM of the book. 
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who worked in Seville during the early years of the 
Btxteenth centurVi 's a- quaintly - conceivt.*d allegorical 
picture. This finest poitian represents the hosts of the 
wicked. The drawing of the figures is good^ bat the 
canvas is much crowded« 



The StaiUiiry in ihe Mtueo, 

Before studying Spanish statuary. It ia well ta 
remember that this branch of art nerer attained to the 
same level in the Peninsula as the .Ulster art of 
paiDtiog. The reason of this lack of development is 
not difficult to appreciate, when we remember that 
statuary was executed, almost without exception, for 
the religious ueea of the Catholic Church. The 
images were needed to increase the pious fervour of 
the populace ; they were carried in the religious 
processtonSj and often they were credited with miracle- 
working powers. The one necessity for a Spanish 
fitatue was that it ahauid be an exact imitation of life. 
The more realistic the illusion, tlie greater was the 
power of the statue to conform to the requirements of 
the Church. 

It will readily be seen that marbJe^ — the substance 
most Btting for the artistic rendering nf forrrij would 
not comply with these demands. Thus, in Spain, the 
classic marble was diacarded, whiJe wood and plaster 
were employed in its place. These substances could 
he readily colouredj or even covered with a canvas, 
like a skin, and then painted to counterfeit life. This 
barbaric custom — a relic ot heathen days, did much to 
seal the doom of the art of sculpture in Spain, In 
seeking to imitate life the artists frequently rendered 
their statues grotesque. The ambition of art is not to 
be a deceptive imitation of nature. The true purpose of 
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sculpture is to depict pyre form \ when it departs from 
this JitnitatioQ it loses its distinguishing motive, the re- 
presentation of repoacj and becomes a degraded inter- 
mingJing of the two arts of sculpture and painting. 

Yet, in spite of these limitatioDS, there are several 
Spanish sciilptora whose works deserve praise, and 
two of the most faniotis Uved and worked in Seville, 

Pietro Torriggiano, of Florence, a roving soldier- 
sculptofj came to Spain, in the year 1520. He had 
journeyed in many lands, and to his skill we owe the 
fine tomb of Henry VII., in Westminster Abbey. 
He settled in Sevilie^ and soon completed hits great 
work, San Jenmimo penitente, now in the north 
transept of the Muaco. 

It is impossible to rightly estimate the value of this 
work in its present position. The bright colours of 
the modem picture, which forms its background, are 
entirely unharmonious. The penitent saint, with his 
sinewy, attenuated form, frowning brow and shaggy 
locks, needs to be seen alone. Its original home was 
a lonely grotto in the gardens of the Jeronimite Con- 
vent ; and in such a pbce of quiet solitude we must 
picture it, before we can appraise its worth. Cean 
Bermudez twice visited it in company with Francisco 
Goya. It excited their unbounded admiration, and 
Goya pronounced it * the finest piece of work of 
modem sculpture in Spain, and perhaps in the world. 
Torriggiano fel! under the ban of the Inquisition, and 
died in the prison of the Holy Office, 

Facing the San Jeronimo, in the south transept, 
resjtH the Santo Domingo, of Martinez Montanes, the 
most eminent sculptor of Seville, if not of the whole of 
Spain, The date of his birth is not recorded, but we 
know he was working in Seville in the year 1607 ; he 
died in 1649, Like its companion work of art t!he 
Santo Domingo sulfers from its situation. Such work« 
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are utterly unsuited to the crowded gallery ; they need 
the silent cloiater» or quiet corner in aome coBvent 
church. The saint kneels and acourges himself. The 
figure is of wood and of great dignity. The colourbg 
is subdued, so a^ not to interfere with the fineness of 
the conception. The statue is a powerftil study of 
ascetic !sm. 

Finer than the Santo Domingo is the Crucifixion, 
by MontaiieB, in the Sacristta de hs Calket^ in the 
Cathedral. It is unrivalled among the statues of 
Spain. The anatomy is excellent, the sufferings of the 
Christ arc portrayed with powerful reality. 
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T/ie Churches of the City 

'The different provincee of Spain difTer fTom c«cti other in 
their architecture, ai in their hiEtory ; lome of the bijildm{» 
arc purely Moorigh, othciB have a mixture of that style. . . .' 
J. H. Paeker, FAtf Sind^ ofGorAic Architecture^ 

IN qrder to appreciiite the Andalusian character, it ia 
essentia] that one should take into account the vast 
Bway exerted by the Chnrch in Spain. Demotion to 
piety haa ever been one of the cardinal traits of the 
true Spaniard* and uncompromising faith in prelatical 
absolutism is considered one of the first virtues. In 
the long crysadc against Saracen infidels, Arians, Jews, 
Protestants and apostates^ men of high birth and 
wealth abandoned a Hfe of ease to fight under the 
standard of Rome. To serve one's country as a priest 
or a soldier was the chief duty of the Christian. 

The wars of the country were fought to preserve 
the traditionaJ faith. Aa early as the seventeenth 
century, the clergy possessed more power in Spain than 
in any other European country; and the sovereigns 
were pledged to protect the faith. The bishops were 
the king-makers, the predominant nders of the nation. 
During the forty years* reign of Carlos V.^ the main 
object of the Stute was to suppress heresy, and this had 
been the ambidon c^f all the rulers siDt:e Fernando the 
Saint, 

In the seventeenth century, the Church secured even 
greater power in temporal affairs ; but this power began 
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to wane when Florida Bknca, the new Miniaterj made 
a determined effort to lessen the dominance of the 
Church, in 1780. For diplomatic reaaons^ Blanca 
signed treaties with Turkey, Tripoli, Algiers and 
Tunis, thus exhibiting amity towards the very inlidcls, 
'whom, in the opinion of the Spanish Church, it waa 
the first duty of a Christian government to make war 
upon, and, if poBsible^ ta extirpate' (Buckle). The 
expulsion of the Jesuits was a part of the same policy. 
And now, for the firnt time for centuries, the secular 
authority gained supremacy over the spiritual class. 

The cathedrals and churches of Spain fetnain as 
in&tmctive monuments of the powerful religious fervour 
of the Middle Ages. They were built by men of 
prafoiind faith, by devotees who were ready to die for 
their creeds. Those who endowed the buildings gave 
ungrudgingly ; rich and poor were liberal in contributing 
the means, and clerics fiometimes yielded half of their 
stipends to assist in the cost of beautifying the venerated 
piles. One gnd all, those who subsidised the labour^ 
the architects, masons, artista and carvers, were ioBpired 
by a deep faith. 

Such was the enthusiafiiti that produced the rich 
designs of rose windows like that of San Pedro in 
Avila, the doors of Toledo Cathedral,, the marvellous 
architecture of Burgos Cathedra], and that of Leon 
and many other sacred buildings in the Peninsub. 
When surveying with delight these examples of 
seathetic inspiration, we must remember that the artists 
worked not only to charm men, but to show reverence 
to their God. Every curve, tracery and adornment 
was conceived in a spirit of pioua homage and of 
rehgious duty. 

It is only when faith is enfeebled that we may 

observe the touch of indifference in the hand of the 

ecclesiastical builder and artist. There is nothing 
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* cheap,' nothing hasty, notliing paltry in the scheme 
and construction of the temples dedicated by mediffival 
believers to the worship of God and, the Holy Virgin 
Mother* We may have outgrown the taste in certain 
forms of decoration, but the work will nut strike us as 
iU-considered and commonplace. It stands as a testi- 
mony to the influence of faith and devotion upon the 
imaginLitian and the artistic i^pirit. 

If the modern churehes of Spain disappoint ug, we 
must remember that in these days men have, to a 
marked extent, lost that tenacity of belief, which once 
urged them to expend a great share of their wealth 
upon the founding of splendid houses of worship. 
' The tempJes made by hands ' are to-day less beauti- 
ful than those of the ^.ge when creed ranked before 
country, and was the absorbing subject and the 
profoundest conviction of the Spanish mind. 

But the ancient cathedrals and churches endure as 
solemn memorials. Atmospheric influences do not 
cause crumbling and s]wedy decay in this land of dry 
winds and sunshine. The edifices were built to stand, 
and they have stood well the wear and tear of the 
centuries, 

MoBt pf the Seville churches exhibit the art itself^ 
or at least the arti&tic influence, of the Moorish designer. 
The reconciled and conveitctl Morisco had to live 
among hia conquerors. Why thould he not aet his 
hand to the building of their temples? The Christians 
were pleased to borrow from his designs, to imitate his 
half-orange cupolas, his graceful arches, his glazed 
tiles, ribbon decorations and ajimez windows. Why 
should he refuse to design churches, and erect and adorn 
them, for the good pay that the Christiana offered ? 
The Mudijares, or ' reconciled * Moors, became, there- 
fore, the chief and moiit 1 a^ is hi y- remunerated artisans 
K^ille. In building the churches and mansions of 
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the City, they no doubt experienced a compensation for 
their subjection In the thought that they were per- 
mitted to labour with a free hand, and to design and 
embeJUsh aaered or secular buildingif after the raanner 
of their own nation. They had qo faith to inspire 

them ; the religion 
foisted upon them was 
repugnant to their con- 
sciences and miotia. 
But they possessed s. 
potent stimulus to good 
execution— the love of 
art for art's sake. Tliis 
was their inspiration, and 
we may see its effect in 
many details of ecclesi- 
astic architecture in the 
SeviUian churches. 

San Mtirsoj, — This 
church is of cxceptionaJ 
interest on account of 
its tower, a fine ex- 
ample of MoHsco archi- 
tecture, and its beautiful 
Mudejar portal.. The 
tower 15 in the minaret 
form, and was* no doubt 
built in iraitation of the 
Giralda, which it resembles in miniature. It is 
seventy-five ieet in height^ and ten feet wide, the 
loftiest tower in the city, except, of course^ the 
stupendous Giralda, which is reared over all other 
edilicea. The church is of Gothic design^ and dates 
frorn 1478, though the much older tower and the chief 
portal are Arabian. The interior is not of much 
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\ m portance. It i s aaid chst the love-^slck Miguel 
Cervantes used to ascend the tower of San Marcos to 
gaze around for one Isabel, a Sevtllian be^mty, who 
had. entraTiced him. The church of San Marcos is 
approached from the Feria by ihe Calle de Castellar. 

The Church of lU Can^int of Santa Paula is behind 
San Mircos, and within a few steps of that chufch. 
The az-vlsjos covering the walls are fine examples 
of eixteenth-century workmanship from the potteries of 
Tfiana. The reliefs of saints on the Gothic portis.1 of 
the nunnery are from the design of Pedro Millan, a 
famous sculptor, and are the work of Niculoso of 
Pisa. From the convent we may retrace our steps to 
San Marcos, turn to the right, and follow the Calle 
San Lui8 to 

Santa Marina. The kandaome Gothic portal of 
this church has some notable sculptures. It is said 
that the tower and the chapels are the remains of a 
mosque. 

San QU is on the left-hand side of San Luia, dose 
to the Church of Santa Marina, It was qrigtnaliy a 
Moorish mezquita. The doorways are Gothic. The 
effigies of the Saviour and the Virgin within the 
church are attributed to Roldan, one of the pupils of 
MonCafiez. 

Omnium Sanctorum is in the Plaza de la Feria, 
This church stands on the former site of a Roman 
temple, iind it was built by Pedro the Cruel in 1356. 
I It exhibits a mingling of Gothic and Mudejar archi- 
tecture. There are three ngves and three doors* On 
the tower are some noteworthy frescoes. Francisco 
de Rioja, the poet, li-pcd in this parish. 

SanSa Catalina is situated in the ctslle of that name. 
This church was also built on the ground once occupied 
by a Roman fane, and afterwards by a Mahommedan 
mosque. The fa^ide is another instance of the sur- 
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viva! of Moorish art, while the pnncipal chapeE is 
Gothic* Within are three remarkable paintings by 
Pedro de Campana^ a Flemish artist^ who is claimed 
at one of the SeTillian schooL These masterpieces of 
early Andabaian art are described in the chapter on 
the painters of SeTiMe. 

The inspection of these churches would fill a long 
day. But there are seceral more fine fiarrsgnuu Co be 
\T3ited, for it must be remembered that the churches 
are the art museumG of Spain, and no one can gaio 
knowledge of the development of architecture, sculpture 
and painting in [he country without spending a con- 
siderable portioD of one's time in the dim, perftuned 
navea and chapels. The stranger will be impressed by 
the garish decoradon of the interiors of many of the 
churches of Seville. Gilt is spread lavishly^ and the 
effect is often tawdry. Some of the images are poor^ 
especially in the modem churchcis, and one's taste Is 
often shocked by theif incongruity. The figures of 
the Virgin often lack dianity and beauty. But, as Mr. 
Henry Jaraea points out in his sketch * From Normandy 
to the Pyrenees*' in PsrtraiU of Fluis^y thoae images 
of the Holy Mother are ' the sentiment of Spanish 
Catholicism of modern timea. They are, therefore, 
instructive from that paint of view. 

But from a devotional, as well as an aesthetic, stand- 
point, one is disposed to ask whether the sacred idoh 
would not gain in nobility, pathos and stateliness if the 
Virgin were represented in the reaiiHtic garb of 3 
Jewish woman of the people, instead of in modem 
dress, with trappings of lace and jewellery. U is with 
no disrespect towards Catholic prejudicea in this matter 
that one expresses this Tiew- The medieval concep- 
tion of the Madonna in painting appeals to the 
imagination, because in the works of the great masters 
there is beauty, simplicity and convincingnesis. 
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In the northern district of the city, beyond the 
Converto de Santa Paula, we may, io a few minutes, 
reach — ■ 

Sant^ Lticm. — Thia church is now used for profane 
purposes ; but its splendid Gothic portal remains. 
-The Monaco tower is aUo notable, 

i S^n Roquf is in the Barrio de San Rotjucj not far 
from Santa Lucia. The church was destroyed by fire 
in 1759, and rebuilt in 1769. It is not of great 
interest, though the arches of the naves are graceful, 
and the small tower is worthy of note. Jn tiroes of 
flood, the Guadalquivir inundates this suburb, and the 
water flows into the church. 

San Barioiome may be reached from the last- 
mentioned church by the Recared 6 Industria and the 
Cdle Tinte. The church was built on the sice of a 
Jewish synagogue, after the expulsion of the Jews by 
the CachoHc Kings of Spain. The relnhlQ and the 
sculpture of our Lady of Joy is antique and in- 
teresting, 

BdtttQ M&rhi de las Ntfoes^ or la Blxinca^ is close to San 
Bartolome. Until the year 1391 this church was a 
synagogue. It has three small naves, marble columns, 
and plateresque ornamentation. The two doors are 
Gothic. There is a painting attributed to Murillo, 
and one of our Lady of the Augustiaa, with the dead 
Christ in her arms, by Luia de Vargaa, the famous 
fresco painter. 

San Salv^ilor is in the centre of the citVj behind the 
Audencia, and may be reached from Sierpes by the 
Calle de Gallegos. This church is not of much 
importance from its age ; but it contains effigiea by 
Montafiez, the most celebrated being the figure of San 
Cristobal. 

San Isidoro is built upon the ground where a fine 
moeque once stood. It is stated that St. Isidore wa^ 
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bom upon this apot or close to the church, Juan de 
lis Roelas painted the Tra,DsUtion of San Xsidora fat 
the priodpal altar. There are also pictures by Murillo, 
Valdes, and Tortolero, and a stSntue of Santa Catalioa 
hj Roldan the Elder. 

San Julian should be Tisitcd for an ipspection of 
the large painting of San Cristobal, the wort 
of Ju3P Sanchez de Castro. The painting of 
St. Christopher has been retouched. It was 
executed in 1484, aiod the work is of great interest 
9a an example of the art of the earliest SeTillian 
painter. 

I have now mentioned thirteen churches. There are 
more to visit* 

Sun Bernardo is in the suburb of that Dame. It is 
built on the spot where a hermicage stood untli 1593. 
The church has three wide naves. It should be visited 
for an iospectioD of the pictures. In the le^ nave is a 
painting of the Last Judgmentj the wort of HerrcRI 
the Elder, 

The Cffia ^ Jems is by Francisco de Varela. It 
was executed In 1631, and is regarded as one of the 
finest works of that painter. The statucB of St. 
Michael, the Faith, St. Augustine and St, Thomas are 
the work of Luisa Rolckn. The organ of this church 
ia one of the beat in Seville. 

Thi Convent Church of La Trinidad, The 
associations of the church are of considerable 
interest. In the time of the Roman rule in Seville, 
the palace, ecclesiastical court, and dungeons of 
a. governor were built upon this ground. The 
church is dedicated to the saints of Seville, 
Justa and Rufina, the guardians of the Giralds. 
When the Romans conquered the Spaniards, they 
sought to convert the subject-people to the Pagan 
religion. Among the potters of Trajan's iowhj new 
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known as the suburb of Triana, were two girls, both of 
great beauty, named Justa and Rufina. The maidens 
were renowned for Cheir Christian piety. They refused 
to worship the Roman gods, and in their zeal they 
became iconocJasta, Their image - breaking brought 
them beneath the tribunal ; they were sentenced to 
extreme puniahmeTit. The wretched victims were 
scourged, and forced to walk barefooted on the bleak 
mountains of the Sierra Moreiia. But this persecution 
ftiiicd to shatter their fervent devotion to Christianity, 
They continued to protest against the religion of the 
Romans. Justa was imprisoned and slowly starved to 
death, while Rufina was cast to the lions in the 
arena. 

The portraits of the youthful saints have been 
painted by serera! of the Sevillian artiste. Mun!lo'& 
SS, Justa and Rufina is in the picture gallery at 
Seville. The treatment is conventional. The 
saints are holding a model of the Giralda in their 
handsj and the martyrs' palms. At their feet are 
broken Crockery, showing the nature of their calling. 
To the left are the rains of a building. The 
figurefl of the maidens are large, and halos surround 
their heads. 

In the same gallery are two pictures of the Sevillian 
saints by an unknown artist. One is a portrait of 
Santa Justa. The saint is holding a white vase and 
the martyr^s palm in her hands. Santa Rufiina, in the 
other painting, ia bearing a plate and a palm branch* 
The Santa Justa is the more notable of ihese works. 
The conception is beautiful and the colouring sub- 
dued. 

H. Sturmio^s painting of Justo and Rufiua is in the 
Cathedral, and so ie that of the celebrated Luis de 

CFrom the artistic standpoint^ the picture of 
saints by Francisco Goya is the finest of all. 
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It b to be seen m the S^ruiia de hi CkTices Jn the 
Cathedral. 

In the crypt of the Connect Church of La Trinidad 
13 shown a rock, to which the saints were bound when 
scourged by their persecutors. There is a poor shrine 
b a dim ceilar; and the sacristan shows a long, dark 
passage, full of water, which is said to be a part of the 
Roman prison, where heretics were confined and atarved 
to death. The story of the saints of Triana is 
legendary j but it is qo doubt credited as actual hietory 
among the devout of the city. 

It is recorded that the martyrs incurred death for 
breaking a statue of Venug. Tradition is hazy coe- 
cerning the place of their burial. In one account we 
learn that SS. Justa and Rufina were laid to rest in 
Burgos. Another historian assures us that they were 
buried in Seville, while a third Rtory relates that their 
bones are in the mountainous Asturias, in the North ef 
Spain. 

A big book might be written on the churches ol 
Seville alone. There are go many of those edifices, 
and few of them are devoid of interest to the 
antiquarian, art lorer, and student of ecclesiastical 
history. The amalgamated Moorish and Renaissance 
elements in the Seville churches lend a charm to the 
architecture and the adornments. This strange com- 
bination of styles is only to be found in the ChristiaD 
churches of Spain. Almost everywhere we arc con- 
fronted in Andalu&in with this seeming incongruityi 
the employment of designs for religious edifices from 
the hand of the despised and detested Mud^j^r. 
The phenomenon ts strange and instructive. T! 
zealoufi Catholic kings, sworn to the extirpation 
the Moslems, allowed the Moors to build tbeit 
churches in the style of temples devoted to Allah. 

The same monarchs who ordered the destruction 
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of the beautiful MoorsBh fcatha in Cordova and Seville 
were willing chgt Moha;mmedan genius should have 
full play in the desigo, construction and decor&tion 
of ChriBtian temples. 

But, after all, was it not a qucBtioa of necessity \ 
When a natioD has only two honourable profeBsionsj, 
the military and the clerical, where ia the scope for 
3 development of skill in the industrial arts ? The 
Moriscoes were martial, but tiiey never neglected the 
peaceful qccupationG. Sadly had Spain to learn that 
the neglect of culture and the arts was the cause of 
her decline. Germans,. Italians and Moora were 
employed in the erection and adornment of ecclesiastic 
and civil buildings. The Teutons Johann, and his 
son SimoDj of Cologne, were the chief architects of 
Burgos ; and it is probable that German designers and 
masons performed a large share in the building of 
Seville CathedraK At Burgos, Toledo and Leon 
we may note the influence of French architects. 

The interiors of the churches of Seville are so 
dark that it is often difficult to see the pictures 
clearly. Even on the brightest days the sunshine 
penetrates imperfectly through the stained windows, 
and in some cases the works of art are in the 
gloomiest chapel or recess of the building- The 
Gs>cristan^ are usually to be found in or near the 
churches, and they are mostly courteous to the 
visitor, and anxious to point out the most important 
paintingSj statues and relics. But in their desire to 
please, they sometimes ascribe the pictures to the 
wrong artist, A daub by an unkuown artist becomes 
a work of Zurharan, if the stranger appears to be 
greatly interested in that painter. 

Several spurious Murillos were shown to me. 
Now and then, the sacristan knows very little about 
the art trrasures of his church. When you ask who 
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painted a picture or carved an image, the attendant 
shrugs his shoulders, and murmurs No se (Don't 
know). The boys who volunteer as guides are of no 
service to the visitor. In the chapter of informatioD 
I have given the name of a reliable guide. 
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^CHAPTER XII 
Some Other Buildings 

' Fair ie proud Seville ; let hez countTy boaat 
Her itrength, her wealth, her site of ancient dayt,* 

Ckilde BuroM, Staata Uv. 

THE palacioi and fine €(iS4ii of Seville are numer- 
ous. Some of them retain a distinctly 
Madcjar d^^\gx\ in their architecture, and ;t]l of them 
possess an Oriental atmosphere or tone. One may 
spend many hours in visiting the courts of the big 
houses of the city. As a rule, the porter has in- 
struciiona to admit strangers into the courts, but very 
rarely within the houses. But from the courts one 
may gain very considerable knowledge of the progress 
of architectural style in the dwelling-houses of the 
South of Spain, where, above all, we may trace the 
influence and art of the Morisco designer and crafts- 
man' 

We will first Tiait the Casa dc los Taveras, in the 
Calle Bustos Tavera. The house is principally 
celebrated as the scene of the tribunal of the Intjuisi- 
tion from 1636 to 1639. In the corridors is a 
collection of family portraits. 

Fioer, from the point of view of architecture and 
adornment, is the Casa de los Marqueses de Torre 
Blanca, in the Calle de Santiago, number thircy-aeven. 
It h^s a very beautiful path, and a splendid marble 
staircase. These two houses are mentioned as well 
worth seeing in the little book Sevitb Hutoriea. 
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Roaming in the Calle O^Donnell, I peeped into 
the coiiTE of number tweoty-four. The fine pat'a is 
surrounded with the heada of bulls killed b the 
arena. Number seventeen in the Calle Alfonso XIL 
is another handsome cssa^ with a typical coiirt. 
Visitors raay discover many sumptuous houses in this 
quarter of the city. The Casa Alba once had eleTCa 
counsand nine fountain. It is decidedly Moorieh ia 
build, with Renaiasance details in the Btucco-work. 
ThiEi beautiful palace, in the Calle de Dueiias, was at 
one time owned by the Ribera family (the Dukea of 
Acala). It was begun about 1483. The Casa Alba 
i« larger than the Casa Pitatos, described in the titerary 
chapter of this book. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt says of the Casa Alba, in his 
Jtchitect^s Note Book in Spainj that this is one of 
the rare instances of RenaiGsance ornamentations 
executed by Moorish workmen. * For these, no 
doubt, they were furnished with drawings or models, 
since in no other parts of the same building, and 
especially in many beautiful roorns in the interior, 
where they have apparently been left to themselveSf 
they have reverted partly to MuMjar work, and partly 
to the old typea of geometrical enrichment, which may 
be regarded as specifically their own. Much of thiE 
IB almost reduced to a flat surface by repeated coats of 
whitewath.' 

The Casa de los Abides is * more Italian in its 
plateresque than is usual in other houses in Seville,' 
Says Mr. Digby Wyatt, The mansion was built early 
io the fifteenth century, and was rnodified and em- 
bellished by the Pinedos, a Genoese family, in 1533. 
Mr. Wyatt tells us that: * If it were not for the 
peculiar engrailed double edging to the arches, the 
thinness of the marble central window shaft, and a few 
Oriental turns here and there gi^en to the foliage and 
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enrichments of the mouldings, one could almoGt believe 
that this architecture was regular Genoese cinque- 
cento.' After the Pioedo I^ami]y^ the casa came iDto 
the handa of the Abades, members of the Cathedral 
staff. 

A Mudijar window in the Fonda de Madrid has 
been sketclied by Mr, Digby Wyatt in the afore- 
mentioned book. This is an ajime% windowi * through 
which the sun shines/ [t is of brickwork, and was 
' once covered apparently in Moorish fashion with thin 
plaster, excepting the column which is of white 
marble/ 

We may now visit the Palacio Arzobiscopal, the. 
Archbishop's Palace^ in the Plaza de la Giralda. 
The doors are in the plateresque style. You may 
enter the courtyard, and ascend the marble etaircasej 
which ia one of the mDf;t beautiful in the city. The 
Saian Contains some pictures that were formerly in the 
Cathedral, Among them are three pa;intings by Alejo 
Fernandez, an artist of the early Scvillian schooi, 
representing the Conception, Birth, and Purification of 
the Virgin. There are aUo pictures by J. Herrera and 
Juan Zamora, 

It t& a few fitep& across the pla-za to the CaBa Lonja. 
This Renaissance edifice was erected in 1583. The 
Academy of Painters formerly held their councils in 
the LoDJa. It is now a library, aud a repository of 
archives relating lo the Indies, The path is fine, 
paved with marble, and surrounded by a double arcade. 
On the fonDtain is a statue of Columbus. A marble 
staircase, caoBtmcted in the time of Charles III., con- 
ducts the visitor to Achivo General de Indias. 

From the Casa Lonja pass down the Calle Santa 
Tomas Co the Hospital de ia Giridctd. This bstitu- 
tion has a church, builn by Miguel de Mafiara. In 
the Jnaales de Se^ia^ the author, Ortiz de Zurliga, 
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saya that the record of the Brotherhood of the Holy 
Charity dates back to 1578, and that the ipstitutioa 
had probably existed then for a century. The object 
of La Santa Caridad waB to provide Christian burial 
for evildoers and oflenders against the law of Spain. 
La Caridad ib, however, asiSDciated with Don Miguel 
de MaAara Vicentelq de Leca, Knight of Calatrava, 
a Dqp Juan of Seville, who abandoned his profligate 
life, and became a devout pietist. In his youth, 
Manara was a renowned duellist, a boon companion, 
and a gambler. He was generous to hie friends in 
a spendthrift fashion, and he was cultured enough to 
expend large sums of his wealth upon the fine arts. 
Murillo was under his patronage and enjoyed hia 
friendship, 

Don Miguel de Manara waa bom in the year 1626, 
and 13 supposed to have married the srHor'tta of the 
House of Mendoza. There are severaJ stories of the 
young rake's career in Seville, and of his resolve to 
dedicate his riches to the service of the Church and 
to the poor of the city of his birth. One day a 
gift of some choice hams was sent to Matiara. In 
compliance with the regulations, the hams were de- 
tain«l by the customs^ officers until the dues upon 
them were paid^ The Don was extremely angered at 
the detention of the hams. He went out, in a furioES 
passion, to upbraid the officials for the delay. As he 
paced fuming through the streets, *the Lord poured 
a great weight upon his miad,' and Maftara was 
suddenly convicted of the sinfulness and folly of his 
life. Such is one account of Don Miguers ' con- 
version.' Another annalist informs us that Mailara, 
while stumbling homewards after a night of carousali 
saw a funeral proceBsion approaching him. The 
priests and the usual torch -bearers accompanied the 
bier. Stepping up to the bearers^ the young man 
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^aid : ' Whose body is that which you are carrying I ' 
The reply was startling ; ' The body of X)on Miguel 
de Maiiara.' The prodigal reeled away, filled with 
hprrof ; for he had looked upon th'C corpse, snd eeen 
his owTi features. Upon the next morning Manara 
was found insensible in a church. It was the turning- 
point in hie life. He became an ascetic and devotee. 
Because he liked chocolate, he refrained even from 
tasting that innocent beverage. He was seen no 
more among the dissolute of Seville, and fai& money 
went to the building and decoration of the Hospital 
and Church of the Holy Charity. In his treatise 
Diseursa de la Verdad (Dificouree upon Truth) Don 
Miguel Mafiara tells us of the hollowness of existence 
apart from holiness. He reflects often upon the 
solemnity of death, and the necessity for practising 
virtue and charity. Hia repute as an almsgiver of 
discretion was go great that one Don Gomez de Castro 
gave liim an estate worth 500*000 ducata for charitable 
disburEemeci. 

In the Sala del Cabildo of La Caridad, you may 
see a portrait of the psoua founder, painted by Juan 
de la Valdes, Mafiara has a sad, thin face. He is 
seated at a table coTcred with black velvet and gold, 
and he appeara to be reading aloud. A charity lad 
is seated on a stool^ with a book on hi^ kneeti. 
Manara's Toledan sword is exiiibited in a case. 
He died in 1679, and bequeathed his fortune to the 
hospital, except some legacies to servants. To bis 
confesfior the Don presented hb ivory Christ. His 
sister received a picture,, which was upon his bed- 
stead, representing the Saviour on the Cross. The 
work was said to be from the brush of Murillo^ 

The founder was interred b the vault of the 
hospital church. There is a legend that, two months 
after burial, the corp&e was found without any trace 
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of decay. It is aleo related that by the touch of 
some documents which had beJonged to Mafiara, a 
knight of the Order of Santiago was cured of i 
headache. 

In Mr. C A. Stqddard'a account of La Caridadj 
in Spanish CkieSf the name of the founder is given 
wrongly as Manana. Mr. Stoddard writes that Don 
Miguel desired to be buried at the church door, with 
the epitaph upon hig tomb : * Here iie& the worst 
man in the worJd.' Maflara was, however^ buried 
ID a vault of the church, and in the inscription upon 
the stone he was lauded as ' the best of men." 

For viewitig Murillo's pictures id the Hospital 
Church of La Caridad, it is best to seek admission in 
the afternoon. The Charity Hospital is built in the 
Greco-Romano style from designs by Bernard Simon 
de Pineda, or Pereda. Visitors should examine the five 
large aztilijoj of the esitcrior, said to have been designed 
by Murillo, the friend of the founder. The ceutrt is 
Charity, a woman with a child in each arm and a boy 
at her side. Other designs represent Santiago slaying 
Moors, and San Jorge spearing the dragon. 

Sir Stirling- Maxwell speaks of the Church of Lg 
Caridad as ' one of the most elegant in Seville,' 
The ais!e widens beneath a lofty and ornate dome. 
One of the chief objects of interest is the famous 
retablo ; but the church is mosdy visited by admirera 
of Murillo, The eleven works of the master, which 
once adorned the building, were painted in four years. 
Soult carried away five of the paintings. Four of 
them were sold by the French marshal, and one was 
presented to the Louvre. Mr. Stoddard praises 
Moses and the Rock aa one of the finest pictures 
of Murillo. There are three groups in the scene. 
Water gushes from a dark rock in the centre of the 
picture, and Moses, with hands folded, offers thanks 
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for the miracle. Behind is Aaron, in an attitude of 
worship. The Israelites press forward to quench 
their thirst, Le Std {The Thirst) hga been repro- 
duced by engraving, snd is well known. 

The other pictures by Murillo are the Infant 
Saviour, the Annunciation, and the San Juan de 
Dios, In the last painting the saint, aBsisted by an 
angel, i& bearing a aick man to the hospital. Christ 
feeding the Five Thousand [Pan y Pscex) and the 
Young John the Baptist are large pictures, shovidng 
Murillo'& broad method. 

The curious paintings by Juan Vald^s Leal are de- 
scribed in the chapter on 'The Artieta of SctiHc/ 
They are at the west end of the church. 

The court through which one enters the hospital is 
very handsome, and a good example of the SevUIian 
patio, A Sister of Charity conducts the visitor to the 
wards and to the council room of the inetitution. The 
sick and the convalescent recline upon their beds, and 
there is a, hush in the long chambers. The patients 
are all men. They appear to be well cared for, and 
the wards are clean and Gunny. 

In the Plaio de Alfaro, number seven, is the house 
where tradition states that Murillo lived. From the 
Plaza de Giralda follow the Calle de Barceguineria, 
and take the second street on the right hand side, 
passing the Church of Santa Teresa. Turn to the right 
at the end of the Calle de Santa Teresa. Murillo's 
house is in a comer of the Plaza de Alfaro. It is 
now occupied by the Sefiores Lrjpez Cepero^ two 
cultured and courteous brothers, the nephews of a 
greatly respected dean of the Cathedral, who in his 
day collected a number of fine pictures, and did much 
to encourage artists in the city, 

tn Juan Maria Lopez Cepero speaks English 
I paid three Tisita to the historic caia that he 
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M^K^ and he told me diat h» house wu open to 
^I loTers of Aft whd desire to see his coHectioQ of 
pictures. Id the chapter on Senllko artists wiil be 
fotiod deficriptioas of some of the oil paiatiaga in the 
Ca&a. Miifi]io. 

Don J. Lopez Cepero showed me his beautiful 
gardeo, witL its Moorish bath, frescoed walls, rose 
trees aad cafnatioiis. The patiQ is planted with palniB) 
and an the walla afe pictures. The mural paindngs JD 
the garden have been attributed to Luis de Vargas; 
but they are uafortunateiy almost obHterated. At the 
end of a long salon, cDTcred with pictaree, tB the room 
wherein Murillo is said to have died, on April 3* 1682, 

I am indebted to Don Lopez Cepero for the oppor- 
tLnity of seeing his valuable pictures, for the iDformation 
which he gave me coDcerniDg books upon Seville by 
Spanish authors, and for the permission granted to my 
collaborator to reproduce some of the paintings in 
photography* His services to rae were most valuable, 
and I DOW repeat my thanks for his a^sistaDce. 

The University, fauoded by Alfonso the Learned, 
is in the Calle de la Universidad. In the rooms are 
portraits of St. Francis of Borja and of Ignatius 
Loyola by Alonfio Cano, and a picture of a saint by Zur* 
baran. The University Church has a aotahle reiablo 
by RoeluG ; an Annunciation by Pacheco, and statues 
of St. Francis of Borja and of Loyola by MonCafiez. 
There is a mQUument to Euriquez de Ribera, and one 
to hia wife Catalina. in the nave. The Don was the 
6ret owner of the Casa Pilatos, and a benefactor of the 
city. It was he who founded the excellent Hospital 
Civil, in 1500^ in the Calle de Santiago. The build- 
ing was reconstructed near the Puerta de la Macarena 
in 1559. 

The HoBpital Civil h best reached by the tramway 

from the Plaza de la Constitacidn* It is surrounded 
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by gardeos, and has a cbanniDg patio. In tfae church 
of the hospital there are pvcturen of saints by Zurbaran» 
and the ApotheosiG of St. Emienigild aad Descent of 
the Holy Ghost by Roelas. 

The most handaome of the RenaiBsance buildioge in 
Seville 13 that of the Casa de Ayuntamiento, or City 
Hall, in the Phza de la Coa5tituci6n' It was designed 
by Riano ia 1526. The ornate carved doors, and the 
plateresque ornamentations of the masonry are highly 
decorstive, and the marble floors and vaulted ceiling 
within should be seen. In the Municipal Library of 
the AyuDtamiento is the banner of ihe city, of the 
fifteenth cenmry, bearing a figure of San Fernando. 

We have not yet visited the Biblioteca Coiumbina, 
giveB to the city by Fernando, son of Christopher 
Columbus, It is in the Cathedral prectpctfi, .and can 
be entered from the Patio de los Naranjos (the Court 
of the Oranges). The beautiful illuminated Bible of 
Alfonso the Learned, by Pedro de Fampeluna, used 
to be shown here, but it has, I believe, been removed 
by the Chapter. The Columbus manuscripts are here, 
in glass case&^ There is a copy of the "Vractalur de 
Imagiru Mundi, with notes by Colurnbus, and the 
famous treatise attempting to prove Scriptiu-a! pro- 
phecies concerning the discovery of the New World. 
A Bword here exhibited is said to be that of Perez de 
Vargas, used by him in the capture of Seville. I 
have referred to the manuscripts of Christopher 
Columbus in the historical portion of this book. 

Close to the Fabrica de Tabacos \s the Palace of 
San Telrao, the former residence of the Dutes de 
Montpensier. The building dates from 1734, and it 
was first used as a naval school. It passed into the 
hands of the Infanta Maria Luisa, widow of the Duke 
of Montpensier. The palado has been shorn of its 
splendour by the removal of moBt of its works of art. 
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It ii of fictte kccRCC; h^ tfar fm^tm m a bmbM 
any ictiejiv vilB Kn-txvfHjl p^HB ^b tnciL 

Hktc are bat fnr Kakaa a tke l a p uii af the dly . 
V rhi i prg hoi beeB faaaoHnl b;^ x feraHzr figwc^ 
MMLH i^Hcb K Ine ^bz3 dd iJmne dc b Vicbdol 
It was catft by S«i^ b t89>. Tie maammtM to 
Mmikii^ in tbePlaza ddBfan^iialMaf bomc It 
ktfae workof Siiliiiii IfcAia, md Ac ok «u bs 
■i Paritm 1S64. 

Nafacr elncB B the Pba del Doqtic <fe U Vkttim 
B avflT a farp ihi|w.ij itBvc Iz n Sum t a ly iht 

llllBlKlp^Kgrft^lfaMMtfe r^lM^WL Itttaj 

V " " - ■ 

i^mamoBX aid beaui&lcifiKalyWeafeefitoB rcm M ded [ 
of tbrnnb of CeraMK ■ 7lr r«* Jb^&to Z^fer : 
'Seville ka dtjof ^P^r v£whiA job caavMiC fiel 
to JHTg htfrf fiiii|ii ^ »!*»■, c f i irfarr rf , m ki 
brOBTflf tile WMien«f tbe wxld.' 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Seville of 'To-day 

* To have seen real donas with comb and mantle, rra,! »bal' 
kros with cloak snri cigar, r*!al SpPEish barbers lathering' out of 
brpsi ba^ina, and to havt hearii guilBra upoD the balcanici/ — 
Tbaccxjiav^ Camkill tv Ceire. 

*■ IV 4" ANY monuments, fine religious proceBsioQBj 
*y^ splendid buIJ fights, and not much buaineas,' 
was the pithy description of modern Seville given to 
itie by an intelligent Basque senora, living in the Pro- 
vince of Santander, The picture is a good one. As 
to the monuments, we have seen that the city abounds 
with them. But it is not only the historic buildings, 
sEEDciated with the Romaas^ Goths, Berbers and 
Almohades, that lend the fascination of antiquity to 
Seville. The Andalusian features, the mannerB, the 
speech, the domeetic habite^ the music, eangs and 
dances of the people remind us hourly, while in the 
citVj of the Seville of a thousand years ago. 

A spell of Orientalism, strange and seductive, comes 
Qpon the Btran^cr, as he sits on the marbJe benches 
under the palnis in the Plaza de San Fernando, watch- 
ing the olive-skinned chicns at their evening pastime of 
mtmic bull-fighting, or dancing, with quaint, slow 
movement of the teet and much swaying of the bodyj 
to a semi-bar baric accompaniment of clapping hands 
and a low chanting. The gaunt mulesj with their 
Arabesque wool trappings and panniers, chat pass 
by, the water-Eellcrs in their white garments 
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aod hemp-soled shoes, and the womea with their black 
lace jjtanlillaj, which must surely be 3. survival of the 
Mohammedan veil^ all serve to impreaa one with thnr 
BUggestioa of MooriEh mflueace^ 

Electric lights aod electric tramcarB scarcely mar 
the ch^rrning illusign^ of the Oriental and the medie- 
val in the Seville of to-day. The tokens of modernity 
are subserTient ; they do dol jar continually as in 
Madrid^ perhaps the most conmmonpbce of Spanish 
cities. In Seville you cannot forget the MoriscoBG, 
and the part they played in the making of the city, the 
memories of Christopher ColumbuB^ the art of Velaz- 
quez and Murillo, the romaocea of Cervantes, and the 
traditioDB of the Mother Church of Christendom. 
Every step causes reflection upon the past. You are 
carried bact to the Middle Ages from the ringing of 
matin bells till the midnight cry of the watchman. 

The costume of the Seyilliafl ca&alkro'^a.ad re- 
member that every man in Spain is a cavslier — has 
suffered, no doubt, in pictureaqueness since the time of 
Don QuiKote, But there is a real grace and a 
romantic charm in the winter capa^ flung upoa the 
Bhouldlers, with one of its plenteous folds muffling the 
mouth, and another thrown back to show the gorgeou? 
lining of amber, green, or crimson. One looks for the 
point of a scabbard, containing ^ good Tolcdan blade* 
below the cloak. It is not there, though the practice 
of carrying weapons still Burvives everywhere in the J 
Peninsula. f 

Once only have I seen the sword carried by a 
civilian in Spain. Travelling from Cordova to Toledo 
by rail, I had as companion a youDg man who had 
provided himself with a cutlass and a revolver, in case 
of assault by robbers. The sword was thrust through 
the straps of hia bag. Revolvers are frequently worn 
on a belt under the coat, and most of the working class 
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KAvry the na'vaja^ a knife with a loQg blatle^ a sharp 
edge, and a keen point. 

There is, however, no need for the traveller to pro- 
i' Tide him&elf with a Bix'fihooter or a dagger; indeed^ 
I the revolver hung at the head of the bedj as I have 
Ken it in a Seville hotel> is not oaly superfluous, but 
the mere poGsessioa of arms is apt to cause surmises as 
to the valuables carried by the armed stranger, and 
.may lead to the pilfering of his portmanteau ^ 

The custom of going about armed is juat one of tho.'ie 
<mediazval usages that still prevail in apite of the sup- 
pression of brigandage and the protection of the 
railway trains and stations by the vigilant, well-trained 
iflnd courteous Civil Guards. Spaniard are conserva- 
f live J they cling to practices that are no longer neces- 
fcaary, and the carrying of knives and pi&tols is one 
I of those quixotic characteristics of the race, which will 
i probsbly survive for several generations. As a niatter 
I'of factj the stranger in Seville is as safe^ to say the 
least, as he is in London. The species HooIigaD is 
Unknown in Spain, though, pf course,, there are thieves 
fin the country as in every ottier quarter of Christen- 
dom throughout the globe. The Bflt/fya is never worn 
and used ostentatiously. It is the weapon of the 
criminal population and the diareputabfe, and it is too 

i often drawn in street broils and for vendetta purposes. 
It is not necessary that I should caution the visitor 
igainat wandering alone» after dark, in the low streets 
of the cttVtnor warn him that it iu risky to engage pro- 
■^saiooa;! guides, who are not well known for honesty, 
ijujd recommended by one of the proprietors of the better- 
class hotels. I do not wish to alarm the timid tra- 
Teller. One should point out, however, that highway 
' robberies do occasionally occur in the country districts. 
[ Two years ago, in the neigh bourhooil of Granadaj a 

Sy of travellers found tiiemselves and the 
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surrounded by ruflHaoa on a raountain-side, and were 
submitted to a complete rifiing of their pockets before 
they were allowed Co proceed on their way. A friend ot 
mine, an English artist, was one of the party. You 
are frequently told in Spain that brigatidage has been 
entirely suppreesed. It is quite true that the Civil 
Guards have almost exterminated the organised bands 
of brigands that used to infest the lonelier roads of the 
country. But, here and there, as ia Galicia, robbera 
Gometimes work in small parties on the high roads, after 
dark. In Seville, however^ one may feel as secure as 
in any other continental city. The average Andalusian 
ia honest. Railway porters. Cabmen, and hotel servants 
expect ^ propina or * ttp' ; but they are seldom exact- 
icg, and rarely addicted to pilfering. The proplna 
is a ocLtianal institulioa ; but a small gratuity \%y as a 
rule, gratefully received, and T have met porters and 
others who have refused a fee for their asBiEtance, 
Railway servants and hotel waiters are so poorly paid 
in Spain that they rely largely for their living upon the 
generosity of travellers. There is, however, a protest 
afloat against the prop'maf and a society has been formed 
in Madrid to combat the custom of giving ^tlps/ 

The smart or fashionable Jife of Seville may be 
studied, after five in the evening in the warm months, 
in the narrow central thoroughfare called Sierpes, or in 
the drives of the beautiful gardens bordering the Guad- 
alquivir. The Calle de Sierpes signifies in English 
the street of the serpents. It is a street for foot pas- 
sengers only, with many cafss, wine bars, nick-nack 
stores, and superior hatters*, tailors' and tobacconista' 
shops. In this quarter ladies will find a fine ^rray of 
fans, maniiUai and showy Anda,luBian shawls. Some 
of these articles bear the label ' made in Austria.' 
The shawls worn by the rnajajy or Sevillian smart 
dames, and maidens of the middle and 
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fes(HQCt]IDes very bcamfnl. Yellow is a faToorite 
, 2S it accords with the black which n QDitersally 
n by the womefi of toothcra Spaid. 
The majo ccwtmne, v ' >pmted ' by the^ dandies of 
Sierpes, is correctly made op of a wide-bfimmcd brown 
or whke felthac, a shin with a friUed &OQt, asd diamood 
or paste stodi, a low v^btcciat, or broad dlk bond arooud 
the middle, a Khort cent, roembling an Eum jacket, 
aiid trocsen cvi exceedingly tight across the hip«. 
A maja atlecti the dms aod coOTcrsadgD of his iduJ, 
the faoU^hghter. He favours the tightest^ thin^soled, 
pointed bn^wTt shoes crop* bis hair, jhaves his cheeks 
and cbiD clean, walka wich a self'CODScioiiiDejB, lod 
f>gles and bandies repartee whenever be paatn a muJM. 
The losagcrs of Sicrpea exhibit more or less amused 
i gte re » t ia the English or American lady risiton. 
Tbetr hats are a wonder to them ; their serviceable 
travelling dresses appear eeverely plain, their coats 
nBicnltne in iashioo, and their shoa short, broad, and 
abrardty low in the bee!. 

How different is the guise and demeaaoor of the 
Spanish sdiora i If she la of the upper rank of society, 
she may «ear a Pamian bat and a dress in the Eagliah 
style ; but her slow, erect and graceful walk proclaim 
her an Andalusjan. She will not start and seem 
imiilted when a man *tares her full in the fsce, smiles, 
and exclaims : * How lovely you are ! Blessed be 
the mother who bare you ! ' A pardag of the lips, 
perbaps a slight flnsh, show that she is pleased when 
the j^Uaot torus to gaze at her. 

So QBDcb has been sung and writteo about the love- 

lioeEB of the Sevillian doriat that I may perhaps be 

taken to task if I do not join in the rapturous choms. 

■ The beatity of the Andalusian women does not startle 

'one immediately opon setting foot in Seville. ft 

seem* to me to be a charm that needs comprebenston. 
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Undoubtedly you may see a proportion otJhaDdsomfi 
faces among the ladies in the evening parade IQ the 
park, dd the racecourse, at the bull fights, and io the 
thfratrcs. If you expect lo find that every other 
woman io Seville is a belle — wcil, I thiok you wilt 
be disappointed^ 

* If Shakespeare is right in saying that there \s do 
author in the world " teaches Euch beauty as a woman's 
eyes," then Andalueia easily leads the world in 
personal beauty/ So writes Mr. Henry T. Finck, 
in hia Ri/mattfic Love and Personal Beatity* Byron 
comments in the same strain, and so doee Blanco 
White, not to mention other authors. Perhaps Mr. 
G. P. Latbrop'a description of the giria of the Seville 
tobacco factory may, by reason of its di&pasEJonateneas, 
be accepted as a fair estimate. Id Spardsb yistajf Mr. 
Lathrop writes : ' Some of them had a Bpendthrift 
common sort of beauty, which, owing to their southern 
vivacity and fine physique, had the air of being more 
than it really was. , . . The beauty of these Carmens 
has certainly been exaggerated. It may be remarked 
here that, a& an offset to occasional disappointment 
arising from such exaggeratioosj all Spanish women 
walk with astonishing gracefulness, and natural and 
elastic step, and that it is their chief advantage over 
women of other natioaa." 

The opinion of Washington Irving on the charms 
of the Seville fair may perhaps explain my qualification 
that the graces do not make a sudden and arresting 
appeal, but require reflection and comprehenston, like 
many interesting works of art. Washington Irving 
says : * There are beautiful women in Seville as , . . 
there are in all other great cities ; but do not, my 
worthy and inquiring friend, expect a perfect beauty 
to be staring you in the face at every turn, or you wiH 
be awfully disappointed, ... I am conviaced the 
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grea.t fescination of Spaniah women arifles from thtir 
natural talent, their fire and soulf wbich beam through 
their dark aod Hashing eyes, and kindle up their 
whole countenance in the course of an interesting 
conversation. As I have had but few opportunities 
of judging them in tins way, I can only criticise them 
"With the eye of a Baunteriog observer. It is like 
judging of a fountain when it is not in play, or a fire 
when it lies dormant and neither flames nor sparkles.' 

A true appreciation of the Seviilian dame is only 
possible to such as possess the wit to uiiiderstand the 
qoaSity known as mi or 'isalti' Andalusian ja/ has a 
flavour of its own. It is made up o^ persijhgs and the 
quality called *siniartiieas.' Sails more esteemed than 
beauty m a woman ; it is more fascinatiag than physical 
comeliness. * The Andalusian women,' writes the 
author oi Cfistumbres j^ndahzait ^haa on her lips all 
the Bait of the foam of two seas.' . , . The woman 
of AndalLsia ' is frank, passionatej laving or hating 
without takin^J the trouble to dissemble her sentimenta.' 
She 15 'life, light, fire* ; ahe * i.^ beauty illumined by 
the torch of Paradise,' etc. Such is the strain of 
Spanish gallantry* 

In the old days the ardent lover was wont to beat 
himself beaeath a maiden's window, unti! the blood 
trickled down his back- Nowadays, the amorous 
cavalier wait^ below the casement, and when he catches 

glimpfie of the object of his devotion, cxclaimB : 
•Your beauty ravishes me! Your eyea burn into my 
feoul t ' 

The peculiarly guarded Itfe of the young Spanish 
womanj which is in part a relic of Orientalism, and in 
tart traceable to her religion, forces her to develop 
ingenuity in attracting an admirer, and in her means of 
icommuni eating with hirtt- 

Mr. Lathrop, in hi^ Spanish Vbias, says that the 
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beggars around Seville Cathedra] are sometimes the 
bearers of love letters to the ladies who attend the 
services and go to coofesBion. A piece of silver is 
dropped into the meDdicant^s dirty pa!m, and a littie 
note is traoaferred to the irnttriia's hand. And with 
eyes fixed modestly upon the ground, the maiden steps 
out of the pDrtB.1 of the sacred buildiagf clutching the 
tender tnisaive which she bums to read. In all countries 
stealthy courtship has its charm S-nd romance for 
lovers ; and in Spain the ^est of wooing is quickened 
by the devices employed for clandestine asEignatioria, 
and the secret conveying of gifts and letters from one 
lover to another. Our forthright British made of 
love-making might appear almost barbarous to ap 
Andalusian gi^K 

The women of Southern Spain are short, and they 
incline to stoutness. Mr. Finck says that sexual 
selection * is evolving the psfiia brunette as the ideal of 
womanhood,* and that * the perfected woman of the 
millennium will resemble the Andalusian brunette, not 
only in complexion, hsir, eyes, gait, and tapering 
ptumpneaa of figure, but also in Btature.' 

Among the men of Seville one sees many slim, ■ 
liesome, well-proportioned figures of medium height. ■ 
Some of the mnjos of Sierpes are of this type,, and 
among the working class there are many good-looking, 
clean-limbed men. The masculine physiognomies 
impress me a^ being much more varied in contour and 
more expreasive than those of the women. Faces 
that might be English are not uncommon among the 
men of Seville. But the true Andalusian features are 
distinctive, and have an Arab cast. The hair is dark, 
black or brown, and the skin olive or tawny. There 
is an unshaven look about many of the middle-clasa 
men. A majo who drcHses in the height of fashion will 
often go out to parade the streets with a three days' 
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beard on liis chic. But hia h^inds will be scrupuloualy 
washed several times a day, and tie finger nails will be 
carefully trimmed and polished. 

To sec Seviliian sQciety out of doors, go to the 
Pari^ue Maria Luiaa and the adjoining Paseo de he 
Deiicias about five in the aiternooTi. This is the 
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fashionable promenade, and here the itite of the city drive 
in open carriages daily. The costumea of the ismroi 
arc varied and styJish^ Some of the ladiea wear 
English gowns and hats^ and one sees a few of the 
kteGt Paris fashions in dreads. But the majority have 
not discarded the mantiUa of black or white lace, and 
the &n is in every hand. A * smart turn-out ' is a sort 
of four- wheeled dogcart, drawn by four muieS) with 
bells, and gay worsted ear-ca[^ and worked bridles. 
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The servantG are dressed in London livery, the landaiM 
are of French or English make, and many fine horses 
may be seen. Cahailsros ride upon prancing nags, 
Under the palms and orange tr^es there are seats filled 
with loungers, the women fanning themselves, the 
men smoking cigars or cigarettes. None but for- 
eigners Smoke a pipe in the streets of Seville. A 
maJQ would not be guilty of such vulgarity. 

Beneath the odorous orange trees, where innumerabfe 
nightingales warble^ one may watch the afternoon pro- 
cefision of carriages and pedestrianB, A breeze blows 
from the wide Guadaltjuivir. It is cool by the orna- 
mental water, where roses and camellias are rife. 
The blue uniform of an officer, tbe white duck trousers 
of a d^ndy,^ the suofihades of the ladies show amidst 
the greenery of the avenues. From the cavalry 
barracks comes the blare of bugles. In the Parquc 
there are peacocks and a den of wild boars. 

In April, during the Jeria week^ there is horse- 
racing OQ the broad meadows beyond the Paseo de ke 
Delida&. English horses, ridden by Etiglish jockeys, 
aometimes compete in the races. The grand stand >s^ 
a large one, with a long enclosure. It is well ^iled oafl 
race days with the rank and fashion of Andalusia, ™ 
One is struck with the gravity of the spectatorG as 
contrasted with the animation of a British crowd upon 
a racecourse. The people are thoroughly enjoymg 
the spectacle ; but they do not shout, and there is no 
ring of bellowing bookmakers. Backers of horses 
purchase a ticket at a little ortice in the enclosure. 
There is only one of these offices, and there are no 
betting men behind the rope& of the course. 

An element of pageant is introduced by the com- 
pany of cavalry drawn up near the grand stand. 
When officers of the State arrive upon the course, 
they are saluted with a flourish of Cnimpets. 
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number of mounted men of the Civil Guard keep the 
course clear of pedestrians. The resplendent dresses 
of the ladies^ the bright uniforms of the soldiers and the 
castumes of the jockeys make a brilliant Bcene in the 
dazzling soutbera BUDahicie^ 

But horse-racing is not the natioTial petime of Spain, 
Bull-fighting h deemed the nobler sport, and Seville 
has been called *the Alma Mater of the bull-fighter/ * 
I do DOC here propose to deGcribe one of tbese combats. 
Such deecriptiona have perhaps occupied an undue space 
in many books about Spanish ways and customs. The 
iTiost reliable accounts of bull-fighting are to be found 
in Mr. Williams's The Land of the Dons^ and in IVtld 
Spaifif by A. Chapman and W. T. Buck. 

There is a handsome Plaza de Toros at Seville, 
built in 1S7C, with EeatE for fourteen thouGand spectatars. 
At Easter, and during thc/eria fe&tivala in April, there 
are several fights in the arena, which are attended by 
immense crowds made up of all classes from the duke 
to the girls from the cigarette factory. The etithuEiaBm 
which bull fights evoke is so great that large crowds 
collect around the hoiels, where the bull -fighters reside 
during Holy Week and fair time, in order to watch 
the heroes of the ring start for the Plaza de 
TflroG, 

I was in Seville during the fcria of 1902, and I 
may now attempt to describe the ecene on the Prado 
de San Sebastian- The city was thronged with Bight- 
seers ; every hotel and boarding-house was over- 
crowded, and hundreds of cattle and horse dealers, 
gipsies and itiueraots slept on the fair ground in booths 
or upon the bare earth* I found the open space on the 
Prado covered with flocks of sheep and goats, dfoves 
of bullocksj horses, mules and donkeys, tended by 
pictm-e&que iierdamen and muleteers in the dress of 
* See separate chapter. 
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several provinces. An English carriage and pair of 
handsome horses paraded the ground^ and changed 
handa at a high price. CabalUroj rode their steeds up 
aod down, to show o^ their points, and gipsy * copers* 
haggled and chaffered. In the long row of refresh- 
ment tents was one bearing the sign of Loi Boerr. I 
entered one of the boothsj and grdered a rtfrexco,. a 
hitler, syrupy decoction, with a tang of turpentine. 
Men and women were sipping this beverage wirh much 
zest, and watching the continual procession of holiday- 
makers under the trees. Everyone was quiet, orderly 
and sober. I did not see one drunken or quarrelsome 
person on either of the fair diiys» which I think may 
be taken as a token of the sobriety of the Spaniards. 
The diversions of the feria struck me as innocent^ 
perhaps childish ; but there was none of the coaTEenesa 
and the squalor of a fair in England. There were 
only a few shows. 

The Gitanas had their tents, where they danced to 
gsrgio audiences, exacting exorbitant fees for each per- 
formance. Importunate gipsy dames stood at the 
doors of their tents, inviting the visitors to enter» and 
to taste their curious liquors, or to have tJbetr fortunes 
cold. It was not essy to escape from these Eyrens, 
for they seized one's coat sleeve, and almost dragged 
one into their shows and boothe. Some of the Gitana 
girls are remarkably handsome, and the gay colours of 
their clothing lend animation to this part of the^rw. 

One of the most interesting streets of the fair is 
that of the casftas, or pavilions of the influential 
Sevil lians, who spend the day in recei ving guests, 
dancing, guitar playing and singing. The doors of 
the cmdai are open. You can look within at the 
merry company. The old folk sit around on chairs ; 
someone clicks a pair of castanets^ and a graceful girl 
begins to dance. Fans are fluttering everywhere ; 
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there is a soft tinkliog of guitars. Dart eyea flash 
upon you, and red Isps part in smiles as the hats of 
majot are raised. Some of the children are dressed is 
old Andalu&ian costume, with bizck lace over yellow 
Eilki and mansiUiU upon their dark hair. They dance 
to the castanets, and win handclaps from grandfethers 
and grandmothers^ who recall their own dancing days 
of forty or fifty years ago. 

There la an iron tower in the centre of the fair 
ground. I ascended it, and gained a Tiew of the 
bright crowd, the flocks, the prancing horses and 
the waving bunting everywhere displayed. At night 
the avenues of booths are illuminated with thousands 
of fairy lights, electric lamp& and Chinese lanterns. 
The fair is then thronged in every par% and everyone 
submits to a good- humoured jostling. At this festive 
time you must be prepared for disturbed nights. The 
stFeetB are never quiet by day or night, and there la a 
conatanc tramping up and down the stairs of the hoteU. 
Long after midnight one hears the revellers in the 
pia^Mi, singing and dancing to the clapping of hands 
or the strumming of guitars. 

This 'fantastic pandemonium,' as it is called by a 
SevilUan rhymer, lafit& for about eight to ten dsys. 
During the three days of the ferla^ the hotel charges 
are doubled, and in some cases trebled. The city 
profits considerably through the influx qf visitors at 
this time, and also during Semana Santa-, or Holy 
Week, when SeTitle is very crowded. 

Nothing can prove so instructive concerning the 
Spanish devotiDn to ritual and religious pageant as a 
visit to Seville at Easter. The processions and cele- 
brations of Stmana Santa are exceedingly interesting 
from the artistic and the antiquarian point of view. 
Ail the costly veatments, the rare ecclesiastic treasures 
of the Cathedral^ the works of artists and sculptors, 
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and the E^crctl im^g^e of Cbriet aad the Virgia are 
then displayed^ in the mtdst of high pomp, to the 
adoriag eyes of the vast crowds lining the streets and 
filling the windows. It is during these ceretnonicB 
ihac one may catch the spirit of medixvaliem still sur- 
viving in Spain, Even the religious dances of antiquity 
are performed in the Cathedral before the high altar on 
Corpus Christi day. The dancers are boys, sixteen in 
number, and they are called the Se'uis, They dress 
in the costume of the reign of Felipe III. 

The paios or processions of Semana Santa pass 
through Sierpea to the Plaza de la CoDstitucion, where 
the mayor of the city ia seated, on a dai'a before the 
Ayuntamiento. Here there are stands for spectators. 
The processions are headed by mea of the Guardia 
Civil ; murnrriierB dreSEed as Romans follow, then come 
masked monka, girla in white raiment, bands of music, 
and city olTicial&. On Palm Sunday there ts a blcHsing 
ofthepaima in the Cathedral by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, who is clothed in purple canonicals. The 
procession leaves the edifice by the Puerta San Miguel, 
At Vespers the sacred banner is elevated, and at aix 
in the evening four^wj parade the atreetSj in honour 
of San Jacinto, Santisimo Cristo, San Juan Bautista 
and San Gregorio, 

Figures by MontaneZj the celebrated ecclesiagdcai 
sculptor, are borne in these processionB., One of the 
mo&t imposing objects of veneration is the immense 
crucifix, carried on a fitand by thirty concealed bearers- 
It is fallowed by mu&icianG playing the fiolema fuaeraJ 
muBic of Eslava. 

Miguet Hilaripn Eslava, the composer, was born 
in 1S07, near Pampluna, in the north of Spain. He 
sang in the cathedral choir of that city, and afterwards 
played the violin in services. First a priest^he became 
chapel-master at Seville, in 1832, where be composed 
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a great number of pieces of church rauaic and massee. 
His chief work is Lira Sacre HUpana, a coJtection of 
sacred music from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century, with brief biographies of the composers. 
This magniim apm is in ten volumes. 

EsUva also wrote seculir music, and his operas of 
Ji Sofitarh^ La Trtgura tJi Ptohmaide and Pedrs el 
Crfcl were first produced at Cadiz. The eighth 
volume of the Lim contains only Eslava^a music, and 
the Museo Or;ganico EspunsI embodies some of hie 
own organ compositions. This famous composer spent 
many years of his life in Seville, He lived in a house 
in the CaUe del Gran Capitan, now used as the Colegio 
de San Miguel, a school for boys. Over the gateway 
is an inscription aonouncing that Edava lived in this 
house. The courtyard ia extremely quaint, and should 
be Been. 

The eolemo strains of Eslava's Miserere may be 
heard in thp Capilla Mayor of the Cathedral during 
Holy Week, upon the day of * rending the Veil of 
the Temple/ This ceremony is accompanied by peala 
of artificial thuoder. On the Saturday after Good 
Friday, the t^'elo Negro (black curtain) is torn amidst 
the clanging of bells and claps of thunder. On the 
same day a candle, twenty-five feet in height, is 
consecrated. 

There is a similarity in the processions of Semana 
Santa, and they are leag sumptuouB than in bygone 
times. But they are Gtill popular^ and the visitor 
ahould endeavour to obtain a favourable point of view 
for watching the ceremonials in the streets and in the 
Cathedral. The figure of the Virgin ia always the 
same in Spain; an image clad in black velvety trimmed 
with lace, and adorned with diamondG, while the 
tahltatix. of the Saviour upon the Cross are often very 
realistic and ghastly. On Good Friday the targe 
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onage of the Virgin ii earned by tl^^-fiTC iiico, 

3Dd there U a represeotatioD of Cbrist m the throts 
of death DpoD a splendid cross of tortoi^csheU and 

An mtcrwdng rite is performed od Thursday aftef- 
nooDt wheD the Cardinal Archbishop washes the feet 
of twelve poor persoae, who are given new cloches 
and a snbeiantial meal. In the ereEUDg the Miserere 
of Estava is again sting in the Cathedral bif a chonu 
of one hundred and fifty voices, accompaiiied by ninety 
instrumentalists. 

During Hoiy Week a lamb fair is held in the Fcria 
del RasLTO. The lambs are bought and given to 
childfCD, who lead them about the streets. 

The Corpus Christi festivals, or La Futta de^ 
Santiiimo Corpus, are Jess gorgeous than those of 
Semana Santa, but they are cot without interest to 
the student of religious Custom. The dancing of the 
Seizes in the Cathedral is certainly a curious spectacle. 
Blanco White says that among the treasures carried 
in the Corpus Christi processiou of his day were the 
tooth of St. Christopher, the arm of S(, Bartholomew, 
the head of one of the eleven thousand virgins, a part 
of the body of St. Peter, a thorn from the crown of 
the Saviouff and a fragmeot of the True Cross. 

Special services and pageants are also celebrated oo 
All SainiH* Day and at Christmas [La Natlvid^d), 
The pilgrimages are another Andalusian custom dating 
from early Christian times. These rsmeritis are of a 
festal character* The people resort to Rocio in 
Almonte on Whit Sunday* dressed in holiday garb, 
and riding in carriages decked wtth banners. Dancing, 
singing and feasting are the chief attractions of these 
semi-religioas fetes. La C&nsslad&n de Utrera is 
celebrated on September 8, when excursion trains 
are run from Seville to Utrera. In October there 
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are romerlas du e'a{:h Susday at SaltefaSf Cight milts 
from the city. The festivities usuaiiy cud with a 
display of fireworks. 

PaflsiDD plays are still represented in Seville. At 
Eaater the drama of the * Passion and Death of our 
Lord Je&us Christ, with the Glorious Resurrection ' 
]» acted at the Teatro Cervantes. The Teatro de 
San Fernando is the home of opera and spectacle, and 
there is a summer theatre, the EslaTa, ia the Paseo de 
la Puerta de Jerez:, 

Who has not heard of the charm of Andalusian 
dancing ? Seville is the home of the bailariny the 
artist of the ioUro, oie, Sevi/iiana, and other dances* 
On every evening in summer, the inhabitanTa dance in 
iheii paikf to the guitar and castanets, while the street 
lads perform their Oriental aotica iti the plaxas and 
bye-streets. The cleverest prafesaional dancing is to 
be seen at the Cafs de Nf^'vedadef^ at the end of the 
Calle de las Sierpes, where it is joined by the Calle 
de Campana. There are other ffl/^j in Sierpes where 
national and gipsy dancing may be witnessed, but 
perhaps the most characteristic performances are those 
of the Novedades. You may obtain a seat, just in 
front of the stage, for half a peseta. The entertain^ 
meQt Usually opens with a representation of gipsy or 
Jlamenco dancing, which is a strange exercise and 
difficult to describe, A number of women sit in a 
eemi-circle on the stage^ and in the centre of the 
dancers is a male guitar player. Nothing happens 
for some time, but the spectators evince no impatience. 
They sip coffee, smoke, and chat contentedly. 

Presently one of the Jiametico women quits her 
chair, and begins to strike extraordinary postures. 
At one moment she might be trying to impersonate 
Ajax defying the lightning ; in the next she ia appar' 
ently fleeing from a satyr. Her hands are held high 
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above ber head, and there is a cQntiQiul movement of 
the iiDgere. She writhes and wriggles rather than 
dancca, and the feet play do part^ except that the heels 
now and then thump the stage. Meanwhile her seated 
coitipaniona drowti the sound of the guitar with the 
clapping of their handB and cries of ^da ! 

One after another the women go through these curioiM 
contortions to the delight of the audience. 1 believe 
that there are subtle fascinations in these dancer when 
one understands the drama which they represent ; but 
to the casual spectator they are somewhat tedious, and 
they do Qot make much appeal to the imagination or 
to one's sense of the graceful in movement. Most 
visitors will prefer the Andalusian dancing. The 
dancers of the Novedgdes are extremely nimble in che 
hslero^ one pf the prettiest and most joyous of dances. 
Their shapely, lissome feet skim and bound id be- 
wildering and intricate steps, to the clickiog of ribbon- 
decked cajstanets, They spring into the air, hover, 
and bound again ; they move rapidly on thetr toes, 
float, glide, and aitmost fly« It is a wonderful sight. 
One i& sorry when the troop leave the stage. There 
is an intoxication in watching such grace, lightness and 
agility. 

The singing ofcQplaj (couplets) iz one of the aCtractions 
at this cafit Xhia form of vocalisation is very Anda- 
lusian. I can only describe it aa a prolonged tremolo; 
the singer appears to eing a verse without drawing 
breath, and the effort often seems painful. A* star' 
in this art is exceeditigly popular, and his singing is 
sure to be followed by ioud plaudits. 

Gitana dancing of a more pronounced sort may be 
studied in the suburb of Triana, where there is a colony 
of gipsies. Those who have read George Sorrow's 
Tbc Zincali : Jn Account of the Gyptiei of Spaing will 
discover an increased interest in their visit to the Gi 
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quarter. Some of the Triani gipsies are the swarthiest 
and weirdest of their race. A hag, who might be 3 
hundred, clutches your arm, and looks into your face 
with her cunning black eyes as she hegs for alms. She 
has the features of an Egyptian, coal black hair^ and a 
skin l[ke the calf-binding of an old book. A nude 
browD boy rolls in the road, a. Cuptd io sepia. 

Here is a lovely girl of fourteen, with a lithe figure, 
feline movementa, huge dark eyes, jet locks, and a rich 
oli^e tinting of the skin. She ia conscious of her 
beauty, and will not cease to insist upon receiving a 
coin for the pleasure that her charnts afford the 
admiriag Gentiles. Whatever you give her, she will 
ask for more- But ahe is very beautiful, and most 
beauties are exacting. Some of these Romany people 
are almost as awiarthy aa negroes. There ia hardly 
one who would not make 3 splendid model for an 
artist. Their graceful unstudied pose ia moBt alluring 
to the painter, while the mystery of their glowing eyes, 
their strange lore, and secret speech invest them with 
romance and poetry that appeal to Mr. Leland and Mr. 
Watts-Dunton. 

George Eliot must have experienced the apell of 
these tawny folk, during her visit to Spain. Her ' Spanish 
Gypsy,' is a * creation,' but it was to the Gitsnas of the 
highways that the poet owed her inspiratioDi * Gypsy 
Borrow ' found the race irresistible ; the tongue, the 
customs, the esoterics of the Zincali of Spain were to 
him a subject of fascinating study. 

In the old days the Romany fared ill in the Penio-^ 
suJa. He was a pariah, a suspect, an object of per- 
secution. But to-day Sevillian gentle-folk are inclined 
to pet the Gitanafi, and it is quite ' good form * to use 
Romany phrases, and to appear a little gipsyish. The 
■ sons of wealthy families are the patrons of the^ammeo 
ft dances ; they afe enthralled by the loTelinesa of the 
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lithe nut-brown maidB, with piercing eyes, carmine lips, 
and pearly ittxk^ But it all ends in admiration. No 
bribe will tempt the Gitana lass to swerve from the 
strict code of chastity laid down by the tradition of her 
class. J 

To see the Git^naa at their bestj or living under I 
priitiitive cQnditions, take a trip down Co Cpria on the 
Guadalcjuivir. A steamboat starts daily from the 
Triaoa Bfidge at about half-past seven in the morning. 
The voyage ia interesting, and you can return in time 
for evening dinner. You pass two m three villages 
with landing-stages, and gain views of the distant 
marshes tqwar<ia the mouth of the river, while on the 
right bank are slopes clothed with olives and vines. 
Pottery is made from the red clay of the foothills, and ■ 
a number of gipsies work at this industry. ■ 

At Coria you ivill be an object of curiosityj for very 
few Btrangers visit the little village. The Gitanas 
inhabit 'dug-oute,' or caves, in the hillside. These 
dens are only lit by the doorway, but they are not so 
dark within as one might expect. Nor are they un- 
wholecome, for the gipsies appear to take pride in 
keeping thetr habitations clean. Most of the cooking 
is done outside the burrow. There is quite a warren 
in the hill, which is honeycombed with dwellings of 
this savage kind. 

Strange to say, not a single Gitana begged from me 
when I visited the colony. But the Gentile popula- 
tion of Coria were somewhat importunate when our 
party embarked for the return journey to Sevillej and 
moat of the lads of the village congregated on the 
landing-stage to beg for c^niima. 

Macarena and Juderia, the poor harriai or suburbs 
of Seville, are not like our English slums. There is 
no sign of abject want, though the people have a keen 
fitrupgle for subsistence. The houses are all white- 
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washed without, and the little eourCs have their 
climbing roses or a grape ^ine trained to pillars. 
There are mslodours here and there, owing to the 
insanitary practices of the people ; but the iababitiiiits 
of thede quarters gfe seldom raggedj aind they do not 
appear dejected, dirty and degraded. 

Now and then, a mischievous boy will throw a Btotie 
at the foreigner, or a group of idlers will break into 
deri&ive laughter when you pass by. On the other 
hand, ask a question civilly of ibe&e people, and ihey 
will put themselves to trouble to assist you in finding 
the church or the monument of which you are in 
quest. Beware, howevefj of the soft-tongued, amiable 
loafer who persists in dogging your heels and offering 
his services as a guide. 

Begging, which is auch an intolerable nuisance in 
some of the Spanish towns^ has been almost suppre&Bed 
in Seville by the rigorous municipal laws. The 
mendicant is not extinct ; some of the order are sure 
to be encounlered in the neighbourhood of the 
Cathedra}, but they do not pester the visitor incessantly 
as in Toledo and Graaada. A number of the idle 
and vicious inhabitants of Seville appear to be homefese. 
In this balmy Southern climate, the alfrijeo life of the 
tramp is not unendurable ; &till I am cold that beggars 
sometirtitTiS die in Spain by the roadpide from sheer 
want. 

The Plaza Nueva is a favourite nocturnal resort of 
the gamins and vagabonds of the city, and at one In the 
morning the Bpace presents a sceoe reseinbling that of 
Trafalgar Square in the days when unfortunate * out- 
of-works * camped there nightly. 

In the Macarena quarter is the market street of the 
Feria. This thoroughfare should be seen. It is the 
home of metal -work era, whose beaten brass, iron and 
copper ware is intere&tiog and artistic in workmanship. 
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Pcripatedcs here display a jumble of secoad-baDcl 
articles upon the ground, such as books, old pictures, 
brass candiefiticks, tools, buttoDS, pifitols, rusty swprdB^ 
harness, and mule belU. There are stalls of fmit, 
coloured kerchiefs, hats and caps, &hoe«, and cammon 
china ware. The Ecene is bustling and bright. 

Here the young and unknown artists of Seville were 
wont to sell their pictures in former times. Murillo and 
many another painter of renown stood here anxiously 
awaiting chance purchasers for their works. These 
* fair pictures' were often daubs; bat aometJmes, no 
doubt, a. buyer secured the work of a young gentua for 
a trifling aum. If a purchaser wished a picture altered 
to his taste, the artist would retouch it upon the spot. 

These were hard days fqr young painters. But 
mafly who hawked their religious pictures and portraits 
of the Virgin and the saints for pesetas rose to fame, and 
gained wealth in their later days. A plniura de la 
Feria became a terra in Spain for a meretricious 
picture. Some of the Feria paintings were Gtill-life 
flubjecte, and others were jurgaj, large screens or 
b:inners used in sacred processions. 

One of the flights of modern Seville is the Fabrica 
de Tabacos, a factory where a large number of women 
and girls are employed. The building is a handsome 
one, in the baroque style^ in the Calle de San 
Fernando. The eigarreraj work in over -crowded 
rooms. On public holidays they don their smartest 
dress, and are to be seen at the romerlas and dances. 

A suTiTal of the ancient potter's art in Serille is the 
factory of La Cartuja, in Triana, owned by the English 
firm of Prickman and Sons. The works supply almost 
the whole country with china, and examples of 
antique Spanish majolica may be seen here. La. 
Cartuja was once a convent. The church should be 
seen; it has a line door in the Mudejar style. 
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CampafLa^fi paimtings in th^ Church of Santa Ana, in 
Triaoa, may be inspected after a visit to La Cartuja, 
Near this church are the streets inhabited by tlie 
Gitanaa. The SS^ Justa and Rufins, mentioned 
elsewhere in these pages^ made pottery in thiE quarter 
ia the Roman davB. 

The cLstom of sdling drinking water in the streets 
is common almost everywhere in Spain, Velazquez 
painted the famiUar figure of the water-seller, who is 
to be seen to-day in the calles of SeviUej crying agaa 
frpua. The water is carried on the men's shoulders, 
in graceful Oriental jugs of earthenware. 

Sometimes one hears the sound of the drum and the 
dulcinra, a pipe played with one hand, and used to 
pro-vide music for village dances in many parts of 
Spain, The music proceeds from a man, who is 
accompanied by a led bullock, and it annomiees that 
tickets may be bought for a lottery in which the prize 
is a horse. Piano organs enliven the streets, playing 
popular dance music, and these seem to have superseded 
the performances of guitanBts. 

Time can scarcely hang heavily upon the visitor to 
* the diadem in Andalusia's crown.* Days may be 
spent in the noble Cathedral^ dreamy hours passed in 
the scented garden of the Alcazar, or by the Guadal- 
quivir, where the bulbul atill sings as in the Moorish 
days. Each time one climbs to the summit of the 
Giralda, a fresh beauty in the prospect of the sunny, 
white city and the glowing plain fascinates the vision^ 
The picture gallery should be visited more than once ; 
and there are so many works of art in the churches, 
moDasteries and public buiiding^ that one is never at a 
loss for pleasant recreation or serious study. 

Delightful, too, are the cool evenings in the ^azai^ 
, or the gardens, when the sinking sun sheds its beams 
■ on the stately Cathedral and the proud Giralda. The 
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stork B sail homewards far overhead in the glow of the 
ri»ng moon ; a chorus oi^ birds dies away^ in the 
taogled banks of the Guadalquirir. Brief night 
succeeds the twilight ; day dawn soon appears, and 
the hawks flash from their eyries in the Giralda, aad 
[he mule bells begin to jtQgle in the sunlit streets. 
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The quay, which stretches from the Triana Bridge 
to the Delicias, forms a pleasant promenade* By the 
Golden Tower there are seats under the treesj and tte 
kiosks of the refrcsco sellers, who dispense oraoge- 
water, lemonade and Ear&aparilla to the sailors and the 
girla from the tobacco factory. Adjoining that part 
of the quay where EngHsh vessels are loaded with iron 
brought upon a tramway, there is a little booth for tl 
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sale of rcfreshmentg, It ig kept by 3 young Spaniard 
aod his wife, oamed Job6. The boothkeepcF bas 
made severa) trips to England in trading vC'Sse'Ibj and 
lie speaks EngJiah very fairly. Jpse has a * connection * 
amonE the British ssilors, who come to hiB pavilion for 
rum, whisky and other drinks beloved of English tara. 
He possesses a great regard for England and the Eng- 
]isht and among his customers Jqb^ is often addressed 
as Johnson. 

Near the Gotdea Tower there ie another house of 
call used by seamen. In the window you will see 
adv^ertisements of British beveragesjand announcementB 
in several Ecropean languages. Ships from Liverpool, 
Glasgow and Cardiff are often anchored in ibis part of 
che Guadalt^uivir, and now and tben there is an Eng- 
lish yacht in the port. 

The fiBhermen of Seville have a curious method of 
taking shad. They work a cross-line under water 
from two boats on opposite sides of the river. The 
line is armed with hookiij baited with pieces of meat. 
No'W and theii, thiC fishermen haul up a fish. But the 
Guadalquivir is heavily netted and fished, and the shad 
are not very plentiful in this reach. There are some 
very big eels in the river, which can be caught with a 
rod and line from the bankg. 

As x}k^ pfn^adores &!owIy scull their boats down the 
river, they sing strange Andalueian melodies, with a 
kind of yodel. Their voices reach far along the 
stream on still days. The men are hard-workingi and 
their catches scarcely repy them for their patience and 
labour in the burning sun. 

Along the quay, and at every point of entrance to 
Seville, there are customs' officerfl in uniform, with 
swords at their sides. The consume is not a popular 
character in Spain. Peasants and small traders resent 
the tax upon the produce which they bring into the 
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markets^ and many attempts are made to evade paying 
the duty. At Cordova, I heard a Tioleot altercation 
between a peasant and a consumo^ who demanded duty 
upon a live pigeon. 

Spain is the land of ofEcials in uniform. Down 
the Guadalquivir you will see armed men who protecc 
the wooden breakwaters* Then there are four grades 
of police, the cmsumos^ and ihe watchmen^ ail of them 
provided with weapons. 

The quaiQt, irregular thoroughfares of Seville^ its 
palm trees and olive gardens, it Morisco remains^ its 
hidalgos and dofias, tt8 brightness and gaiety, and its 
blue skies wili not soon be forgotten by those who 
pass a short rime within its ancient walls. Lord 
Byron praises the city as the most beautiful in Spa.iD, 
It U certainly charming, but there are towns in the 
Peninsula more antiquated in aspect, and more 
picturesque in their surroundings. Still, the Andalusian 
capital possesses a strong fascinadon, and few persons 
will diapute, in the main, the truth of Byron's lines in 
the fii^t canto of Don Juan : — 

' Id Seville waft he born, a pleatant city, 
Famous for orsicgea ami women- — he 
Who has not Bcea it will be much to ptt^^ 
So saya ihe proverb- — aod I quite agree ; 
Of ail the Spanish tawma ia none more pretty, 
Cadiz, perhapo^but that you sooh may see ; — 
Ddq JuaD'» parents lived beside the river. 
A coble stream, and caird the Guadalquivir.' 

Since the days of Cervantes, the aspect of the city 
and the mantiers and customs of its inb^bitantis have not 
undergone any profound change. The monumental 
buildings remain, and the cry of the watchman and the 
notes of the guitar are still heard by night in the 
tortuous al!eysj and under the palm trees of the plazat.. 
The careless, merry Sevilbftos continue to love the 
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dance, the song, the bul] fight and the theatre more 
than science aod literature. We may aee the typea 
fiketched by the great satirist in The Jauom 
EstrcmadursTii if we will but enter one of the faehion- 
able cafh during the evening. It would be unfair to 
say that ScTillian eociety is composed entirely of 
adventurers, but they are a diGtinctite class in the 
pleasure- loving capital, * In the city of Seville/ writes 
Cervaates, ' is a claes of idliog, lazy people who locally 
go by the common name of " the children of the 
ward " ; they are considered ae foragers on the public ; 
they are the bods of rich parents^ not of the nobility ; 
alwaiyB well-dreseed, fond of pleasure, extravagant and 
expensive, plunging themselves and their parents in 
debt ; always feasting and revelling; every way bring- 
ing discredit on eociety, defrauding and injuring their 
creditors.' 

The stranger will not be in the city many hours before 
he notice^ a curious device on public buildings, ofHci^ 
uniforms and elsewhere. This is the node, or knot 
(r/ ne^/o), which forms a part of the coat-of-arms of 
Seville. The knot is in the centre of an ornamental 
circle, and on one side of it sue the letters NO and 
on the other DO. This legend in full i& No madeja do, 
or, Nq me ha dtjado^ which means : * It has not deserted 
me.* The symbol of che nodo was adopted after the 
fealty of the mu^ Ital city to Alfonzo X. 
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*Tht Arabs were much given to hull-fighting, atid higlily 
skilled in the lidia, whether mounted or on foot/ — Sanchlz 
ti NitVA, El Torec, 

SEVILLE is SO reaowaed la the annab of the 
great Spanish sport of bull-iigJitiagr that I propose 
to devote a chapter to a brief history and deecriptioQ 
of the ' Bcience of tauromachia/ or the recreation of 
the iidia. Mr. Leonard Williams, id Tfx Land of the 
Dotii^ is somewhat apologetic to his readers for iQtro- 
ducing three chapters upon the bullfight and its history ; 
but euch is the enthusiasm exhibited for the pastime, 
that Mr. WilJiamG states that thirty chapters, instead 
of three, would scarcely be disproportionate to the 
importance ic which the corrida is esteemed by the 
Spanish nation. While making personal confession 
that I am not an tificionado, or enthuaiast, of the art of 
bull -fighting, I will eodeaTOur to convey to the reader 
a conception of the influence of the sport upon the 
Andalusian public, from which the moralist and 
sactologtst may draw their conclusionB. 

There tB an odour of FfasrisaiBtn in the BritiBh 
fox-hunter'fi deQuactation of the bull fight on the score 
of cruelty to animals- But In defence of the hunter, 
it may be pointed out that he rarely sacrifices the 
life or hia steed in order to be in at the death of a 
fox, and that he would certainly scorn to torture a 
worn-out and decrepit horse by riding it till it dropped 
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with a ruptured heart. In bull-AghtiDg there is do 
pity shown for horGcs, The enjaciated beastsj upon 
which the pkadorti^ or spearmen, are mounted, are 
urged at the bull, and serve as a target for its terrible 
horns uatil they ars no longer a.ble to atafid upon 
their legs. Even when ripped open, of otherwiae 
wounded, the bleeding, terrified creatures are sewn up, 
or have their wounds plugged with tow» and are again 
lafihed and spurred to the attaclc* 

Surely it is impossible to defend this dement of 
the corrida. The Spaniard does not attempt to do bo \ 
be cannot easily understand Che point of view th^t 
calls for such defence. All over Spain domestic 
animals used in the service of man are treated niostly 
with callous Insensibility to their sufferingB, and often 
with crueity that appals and disgusts the strangeri 
What doeB it matter whether an old^ used-up horEc 
goes to the knacker or into the bull ring to end its 
days I In Spain there ia no fientimental bond between 
the aged, faithful, hard-working horse and its owner. 
The horse or mule is a mere beast of burden and of 
draughty to be worked as hard as poEsibie^ half-fed, 
cufsedj abusedj and at all times beaten, goaded and 
kicked. 

It would seem that a long training in warfare, the 
effect of harsh rule, and the terrible example of the 
Inquisition form a trinity of evil that has made the 
mass of the Spanish people indiffereot to the spectacle 
of certain kinds of pain. That this apathy to the ^uf- 
feringB of human beinga and brutes is compatible with 
strong physical courage is a fact well supported by 
examples in the histories of nations and ladividuals. 
It is also true that the humane man can be exceedingly 
courageous* Cruelty in sport has, however, character- 
ised other European countries than Spain, which in 
thia matter may be said to stand where we stood, 
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ethically speakiog, m the days of bulE- baiting ^ cock- 
fighting and badger-drawing. Tlie English crowd 
th^t went to see an unhappy victim of nervous irrita- 
bility ducked in a dirty pond, for the offence of nagging 
at the goodman^ waa on the same level of civilieatioo _ 
as the mob in Spain th;it eojoyed the sport of arming I 
blind men with swords, Enrning pig5 Jooee among them, ' 
aod urging the sightless to hack at the pigs, with the 
result that the men frequently injured one another 
instead of the porkers. 

So far, then, as bulb and horses are concerned, we 
can only expect to find blunted feeling in Spain* And 
I am not &ure that we need expend much sympathy upon 
the bull of the arena. In the ordinary fate he has to 
die, and it ia probable that he would prefer to line 
the life of a fighting bull than bear the yoke and drag 
the cumbrous cart along dusty, scorching high roads. 
At all events, the bull reared for fighting has a placid 
existence until he is * warrantable ' ; and in the excite- 
ment of his short contest with men he may suffer 
much letis pain tlian we imagine. And a^i for the 
maiadorcs, the heroea of the populace, the favourites of 
the aristocracy, — well, it is their affair if they and their 
attendants choose to risk their lives to make a Seville 
hoiiday. The human performers in the drama are not 
forced to fight. If one falls, he is not flogged till he 
rises to face the bull again, and when injured he is 
tended at once by skilful surgeons, M 

This is really all that one can say in reply to the f 
charge of cruelty, and it is little enough. Bull-fighting 
is specifically a Spanish sport, and efforts to introduce 
it into other countries have failed. British and American 
Tisitors to Seville are frequently to be seen at the Plaza 
de Toros; and at Algeciras and La Linea, the soldiers 
of the British garrison, and the people of Gibraltar, are 
the principal supportera of the bull rings. Throughout 
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Spain the word tora creates keen iDterest in all classcB 
of society. The State, the Church aad the aristo- 
cracy support the rtcreation of the atrrida* Most of 
the bull ripga have their chapeh attached, where the 
performers receive the sacrament and a priestly biesB- 
ing before entering the perilous arena. Ladies of the 
highest birth are among the breeders of fighting bulls ; 
even some of the clerics rear beasts for the pastime^ and 
attend the cxhibittons of tauromachia. The passion for 
the sport is deep and apparently ineradicable in the 
people of Spain. Isabel the Catholicj after witnessing 
a sanguitiary display in the ring, endeavoured to sup- 
press bull-fighting. But not even the popular Queen 
could divert her subjects* interest from the absorbing 
spofL Moral euasion and attempted legislative methods 
are alike futiJe. The people demand the bull fight. 
In the very midst of war's alarms, and during civil 
trouble, \ht plazuis de totoi were thronged withenihusi- 
astic spectators. Jovellanos, Charles III., Seiior 
Castelar, and Sefior Ferreras, the editor of ^/ Correo, 
are among those who have protested against bull-fighting. 
* Spain pays no heed to any of these agitators,' writes 
Mr, Leonard Williams, * but continues unmoved the 
proud traditions of the arena. The superb bull ring 
inaugurated not long ago at Barcelona was consecrated 
by the clergy in procession, on the very day on which 
a novel of the naughty Tolstoi was thrust upon the 
ji&t fibrorum expurgahrum^ In Spain the schoolmaster 
is a bankrupt, while the famous bull-fighter receives five 
thousand pesetas for killing two or three bulls. There 
are sociological inferences to be drawn from this fact. 



Bull-fighting of the Past. 



I There is no doubt that encounters between men and 
I bulls are of ancient origin in the Peoinsula. The 
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MoofK are said to have brought bull-fighting into Spaing 
and there Jb hiatorical proof that exJiibiriona of daring 
in worrying and attacking bulls were one of the chief 
recreations of the Moorish feast days. During times 
of truce between Moslems and CbriBciaas, displays of 
tauromachia were s.rraDged by the rival leaders^ and 
knights of both Hides took part in the ring. The great 
Cid distiDguished himself in iights with fierce bulls, and 
his horGcmaD&hip in the arena was widely admired. 
In these early days of the eport, the tournament, or 
Rdia^ was celebrated in the largest plaza of the towns. 
Raised E^eats were erected for the cavaliers and ladies^ 
and the fiier were attended almost entirely by the 
higher classes of Andalusian and Castilian society. 
The combatant of the bull was mounted on a plucky 
Arabian horse, and armed with a lance^ called the 
rr/M, a weapon about five feet in length. At a signai 
the bull W4B let loqse. The knight charged the beaBt, 
and endearoured to thrust his spear-head intq the neck. 
An expert performer sometimes killed bis bull at the 
first thrust. When hurled from bis steed by a charge 
of the bull, the knight was bound by the rules of ^e 
ring to face the brute on foot» with a &WQrd* Vassals 
assisted their master by essa^Hng to draw tbe attention 
of the bulU and at the right moment tbe knight plunged 
his steel into the animal's neck. 

Such combats appear to have been held in Andalusia 
as early a& the eleventh century. In one of Goya's 
buU-'fighting sketches, we may see a Moor, with a 
cloak on the left arm, and a dart in the right band, 
practising the suerte de bandcriUa. In the fifteenth 
century bull-fighting was recognised as the chief 
national s^port. In 1 567 Pjus V, issued a threat of 
excommunication for all rulers who permitted bull- 
fighting within their realms, and for all priests who 
witne§sed the .shows. Fighters who fell in the ring 
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were denied burial with Chriatian rit«a. The Bull of 
the Pope wa& utterly disregarded. Nobles continued 
to erect buJl riogH and to arrange corridas^ The 
Church thcD eKerciaed wonted discretion. A decree 
came from Salamanca that priests of a certain order 
might be present at bull fights, and the institution of 
the Sdia weg made semi-sacred and wholly respect- 
able. 

At Valladolid, Charles I. engaged and killed a bull 
in the public arena. Succeeding kings and the flower 
of the nobility yearned to graduate in the art of bull- 
fighting. The sons of hidalgoi resorted to the slaughter- 
houses of the towns to practise with cloak and sword 
the feints and passes of the mniadtfr. A valorous bull- 
fighter won hie way to women's hearts and to the 
favour of princes. In 1617 the Pope issued a Bull 
announcing that the Virgin was conceived iitimacu^ 
lately and was as pure aa her divine offspring. The 
announcement threw Seville into 3 frenzy of delights 
Archbishop de Castro gave a splendid service in the 
beautiful Cathedral i Guns boomed from the ramparts 
of the city, and all the church belb clanged and pealed. 
In the bull ring, Don Melchor de Alcazar^ a friend 
of Velazquez, arranged a special display. The Don, 
with his dwarf and four immense negroesj gave a 
remarkable show of their daring to a host of 
spectators. 

Upon, the day that Fernando VIL abolished the 
University of Seville, he eatablished an academy of 
bull-fighting in the city. The building was con- 
structed with a Email ring for the practice of students 
in the art of tauromachia, and contained stables, bed- 
rooms, and other apartments. From that time Seville 
was regarded as the classic home of bull-fighting,, and 
many of the most valiaT^t fighters were trained in that 
city. Then arose the professional matador^ or espada, 
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chenmdflBifl wbo&mtbe faoQ iwfcU lawUd, 
k hw beea worried and mcmird hf the ficaJmrBt\ 

Two of the fifst paid mxaaAatti were dw broCben 
Juao and Pedro PalofDO. They were cncce 
Mamiicz BilloOf Praocisco Romero lad bu loa Jibb, 
and Jot£ Delgado Caodido, wfao ms kSied oo the 
24th of Jttoe I77I- Tbeorigpaal Pbzade Toroa of 
SeTi(l« wai. coovCfocted id 1 765, and &om chat date 
oadl chc end of the ceoniry sercral boll riags wcrt 
bidit ID Afidalana aod Castile. 

'Aodaloiia,* wHe^ the amhon of Wdd Sfitam 
* h» almyi benj, aiKl stili remxtDs, tbe prOYincr wbere 
the tove of tbe b^Ll aod all chat pertania to bim a raoct 
keenly chefuhed, and wbere the modera bull fight may 
to-day be ieeii in its hij^best {jcrfection and deYe|io|H 
meot. It provides the bnt boll-^gbtert and tbe most 
nloed itrains of rhe fighting bull. It may be added 
that the Andalosian nobility were the last of their order 
to discontinue their biatoric punuit ; and when, during 
the darker dap of this sport, the Royal order of the 
ft^estranza de Sevilla was created by Philip V^, it waa 
conceded in the stamtec that members of the order 
could hold two corridas with the long taace aQnualfy 
outside the city walls. Three gendemea subsequently 
receired titlef of exalted nobility of this order in 
respect of brilliant performanceE with the lance/ 
Joft£ Candido, ui^u^lly known as Pepe Hillo, brought 
about a great revival of the ^orriJn after the Bourbons 
had Boughc to discountenance the sport of the oobilicy. 
Pept Hillo is the title of a drama concerned with 
the valiaDC exploits of the celebrated sixster among 
matadoret. HLIIo, thongh he was s^id to be illiterate, 
drew up the mies of the sport, and even to-day he i& 
regarded as one of the highest authoricies upon the arc 
of the bull fight. 
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According to Mr. Leonard Williams, Francisco 
Romero, of Ronda, in Andalusia, was *the first great 
exponent of the modern foreo*' Romero was put to 
Ehoemaking, but he abandoned that homely trade for 
the profession of bull-lighter, acting first as a page to 
the Itmshia who encountered the bulls. It was Romefo 
who introduced the pas» of Huctering the cloak.^ or red 
cloth, in the face of the bull, and then, at the fitting 
opportunity, thrusting the sword into the creature's 
aeck^ Most of the reputed matadores are of Seyiilian 
birth. In the days ol; Romero and his son, Juan^ who 
died at the age of one hundred and two» there lived 
the famous SeTilltan toreros, the brothers Palomo, 
Manuel fiellon, Lorenzo Manuel, Joaquin Rodriguez, 
and Pepe Hillo, gr lllo. 

Among the Andaluaian schools of bull-fightiag 
Ronda was renowned for darings and Seville for 
coolness. The intrepidity of the Sevillian bull-iighterB 
was remarkable. The saho dil traicuernof or jump 
across the head of the bull, was one of their favourite 
feats. Mr. Williams tells us that the most redoubtable 
of all the toreros of Seville was one Martin Barcaiz.- 
tegui, called Martincho, a cowherd of Guipuzcoa. 
Martincho was a pupil of the famous Jose Legureguij 
and his bravery excelled that of his trainer. * His 
favourite accomplishment was to mount upon a table, 
when his legs were closely fettered with massive iron*. 
The whole was then set opposite the toril The bull, 
emerging, sighted the table, covered with a crimsoD 
I cloth, and charged it^ when Martincho would leap along 
I his back from head to tail, and alight in perfect safety. 
The table, one presumes^ went flyiuR into splinters. 
On a certain occasion, at Zaragoza, Martincho, seated 
in a chair, killed a bull by a single thrust] using hia hat 
as a muieta.* 

M^tincho died in iBqq, having survived the dangers 
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of the arena. He lived for a time with the artist Goya, 
who has drawn his frLCDd In several of hia buU-iighuDg 
pictures. Costillares and Pepe Hillo were also cele- 
brated for their feckless daring in the buH-figheipg 
exhibitions of Seville, These heroee retired from the 
ring before Godoy influenced Maria Luisa to fiuppresa 
the corrida. For three years there was no bull-fightipg 
in Spain, Upon the revival of the sport under Jo&eph 
Bonaparte,Pcdro Romero was appointed chief instructor 
of Ferdinand's academy of tauromachia at Seville. This 
matador died at Rond^ in 1-^39, IDudng biB public 
careefj he billed no less than 5,600 bulls* 



BVLL-FIGHTING OF THE pEESENT. 

Montes now comes into prominence among the 
famous toreros of Andalusia, Francisco Montes 
fought for the first time at Madrid in 1832. He 
attracted the notice of Candido, of the academy of 
bull'fighters at Seville, and he was accepted as a pupil 
and granted a pension of six reales per day. Mantes 
introduced the modem style in the art of the torero. 
He wrote a treatise on bull-fighting» entitled : EI arte 
de tor^sr & pie y a caballo. * ConGtdered to be the 
torertf^j very bible for the infallible wisdom of its 
precepts,' 

The matador of to-day Is the idol of the populace ; 
but he is not so honoured by pefGona of noble birth as 
in the earlier times of bull-lighting- Luis Mazzantini 
is perhaps the greatest living torero^ Guerrita has 
retiredi Antonio Fucntes and Reverte are accom- 
plished bull-fighterg, Montes died of injuries re- 
ceived in the ring^ in the year 1850^ at the age of 
forty -six. 

To show the favour formerly extended to the /prrre, 
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we may quote the story of La^i and Queen Isabel II. 
Lavi was a Romany by birth, aad a bold matador of 
his day. During a royal corrida^ the gipsy plucLily 
tofcdut the mo^a, or bunch of ribbons in the bull'g 
Deck, and advanced towards the Queen, * Here,^ he 
cried, 'this is the ^Tstmoilii your majcEty has had the 
honour of reqeiviag at my liaad& ! * 

The retinue of the matador consists of th^ pkadores^ 
or mounted spearmen, the Sianditiikroi, or dart throwers, 
and the moaos tdbioi^ who repair the damages to Lhe 
wretched hofses and thrash them to their feet. The 
matador is clad in silk and gold, with a spangled cloak, 
wkich be wears in the parade of the lighters previous 
to the display. It is stated by one writer that a bull 
fight in Seville cost from £iioo to £1200. The 
value of each bull killed is about £70. The matador's 
fee ifi from ill 20 to £200; but this includes the fee& 
paid by him to his cuadrlUa^ or troupe. The horaea 
arc valued at from £izo to :£zoo, according to the 
Dumber killed by the bull. The cost of the seats is 
from 9 ^*?jcid to three durct, Guerrita could 'com- 
mand all over Spain and io the South of France almost 
any remuneration.' The banderilleros feceive about 
fifty dollars, and ihe picadores something Ibha than that 
for their share tn the performance. 

The glory that surrounds the marWor induces alarge 
number of Spanish youths to adopt the prpfeBaion of 
bull-'fighting. Tn consequence, there is a Burplus of 
indifferent toreros and noviccE^ who are awaiting their 
chance for promotion and for an appearance in the arena. 

These hangere-on of the sport are to be seen in the 
Puerta del Sol of Madrid, and in the pajcos and streets 
of Seville. They have a ' horsey * air, and are pro- 
ficient at loungiagj and chaffing the women who pass 
by. A little pigtail hangs from the brims of their 
h^ts, and they arc fond of friUed siiirts, in which they 
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difpUy JB0C Aods. ETC17 citjr and prorincul tovn 
of Spun iiu iu afaomadoi of ball-figbtiag. These 
astttt^on tailc lear&cdly npffli eiuitrro^, ttartct^ ^dA. pases 
par s/t«. They are Tain of their actjiaintance with 
popular lerrrojf aod they read alf tbe Itieracore of the 
belnvcd sptttt. The H'ut«ria ikiTorm ii better koowD 
junQDg these ' iporci ' than the poems of * Merrera the 
divine/ At the cafh they pore over the ball-fightlDg 
j<mfnals. El Torcpf El Enano^ and La Ltdta, 

Mr. H. T. Finck describes the bull %ht as 'the 
iDOtt BosportBTTianlike and cowardly spectacle I hai-e 
crer feea/ This aiitbor does not bcbcTC that boU- 
tigbdng ift highly dangerous. * No mat)/ be writes, 
*■ who haa a sense of true Epgrt would eagage with a 
dozen other men against a brate that U so stupid as 
to expend it» fary a handred times in succession op 
a piece of red cloth, igDoring the man who holds 
A, 

The bull fight not dangerous ! I can imagine the 
indignatioD of the devotees of the «port at such a 
suggCBtioD. PerBonally, I am not in a position to 
affirm how great or how small is the peril to the man 
who And£ himself alone in a ring, face to face with a 
sarage Andalusian bull. I have, however, been cold 
by a Spaniardf living in Madrid, that the fluctering of 
the red cloth ceruioly distracts tbe bull's attention 
front its combatant, and that tbe animal invariably 
closes its eyes when the mu/eta is whisked in its face. 
Thia *fact,^ given on the authority of ray Spamsh 
friend, may throw a side-lisht on the art of the 
matador. But I am certainly not prepared to say that 
bull -fighting is without danger to the human performers 
in the tournament. Many lives have been lost in the 
arena, and injuries are of comparatively common 
oecurreece. On October 7, 1900, Dominguin was 
killed at Barcelona ; two novices were woimded at 
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Carabanchel ; Farrao was injured at CraDada, TeJila^ 
had his collar-bone broken at Madrid, and Bottibit.^ 
was wounded at the same place. Such was one day's 
list of mishaps in the amphitheatres of SpaiD. 

Until infuriated by the lances aod darta, many of the 
bulls are far from savage. There is the story of a bul! 
io the arena, that recognised the voice of a lad, who 
had tended it on the plains^ and came towards its 
friend with apparent pleasure at the re-'meeting. On 
the other hand, there is the account of the bull of 
Muruve^ who fougbt ut Seville, in 1898^ a.nd carried a 
hoFEC and a picador upon itB horns from the barrier to 
the centre of the ring. A strong bull will Eomctiinea 
toss a picador^s saddle high in the air ; yet Mr. 
Williams tells us that two men are required to carry 
the saddle. Bulls frequently leap the barrer^ of the 
arena, although the height is over five feet. *At 
Malaga, some six years ago, a bull leaped over the 
barrier at precieely the same spot fourteen times in 
swift succession. At Madrid, tn 1898, another 
cleared both harriers," writes Mr. Williamsr 'landing 
with his head among the spectators, but falling back 
into the calUjhn. On April 30^ 1 8961 at Madrid, 
Ermitafio, tlie second bull of the corrida^ cleared the 
barrier four times, jamming a carpenter between a pair 
of doors and severely injuring him. AH the above I 
have myself witnesaed ; but other featfi, perfectly 
authenticated J are even more remarkable/ 

The Plaza de Toros at Seville is a handsome 
building. It was constructed to seat fourteen thousand 
spectators. The chief fights take place on Domingo 
de Resurrecci6n, and during the week of the feria, in 
April, The seats are arranged in boxes [pakr}s)t the 
aiimtoj de barrera (barrier seats) and the at'tenlos de 
grada. A higher price is charged for Beats in th« 
somhra, or shade \ while the cheaper positions, occa- 
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ttrmed ganaderos. Around Seville, Jerez, Huelva 
acid ValladQlid ax^ born the iorGS bravos. At tke 
age of one year the bulls selected for the arena are 
branded, and sent on to the plains to graze, in charge 
of a conocedor, who is assisted by an ayudantt. When 
the bulls are two years of age, they are tried for the 
first time to prove their pluck snd pugnacity. At 
four years old they are put iota huge eoclosurea of 
good pasturage, and in time of scarcity they are fed 
upon vetches, maize and wheat. From five to seven 
ioro u warrantable for the iidia. At his trial, at the 
age of two years, the owner of the herd lovites a 
number of friends to the rancbe. Young and clever 
horsemen attend these trials, and vie with one another 
in courage. The cabaUerns are armed with the gar- 
TQchas^ lances about twelve feet in length, with short 
steel points. Visitors to Seville may often see parties 
of mounted sportsmen returning from these tentadarei^ 
or trials. 

A bull is separted from its companion*. The 
horseman, carrying the garr^cha, pursues the brute, 
and attempts to overturn it by a powerful thrust on 
the flapk, delivered at full gallop. The horseman 
must be a bold ridert passessed of coolness and sttong 
in the arm. If the charge is Bnccessful, toro tumbles 
with its feet in the air. Another rider now takes up 
the attack. He has a sharper spear, and is called el 
tentader. Should the young bull refuse to charge, it is 
discarded as a toro dravo, and the 6laughter-hou&e or 
the life of labour awaits it. The chosen bulls are then 
christened, and entered upon the breeder's list of 
warrantable animals. In due time their names appear 
on the briiliant placards advertiEing the corridas of 
Seville or Cadiz. 

•The ttntadero at the present day,' writes the authors 
of Wild Spain, * affords opportunity for aristocratic 
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gatherings, that recall the tauromachian touraaments 
of old. Kvea the Infantas of Spain enter into the 
apiriit of the sportj and hai^e been known themselves to 
wield the garrocha with good effect, as was, a few 
moDtha ago, the case at a briUiant/^/f champhre on the 
Seviilian v/gas, when the Coodesa de Paris and her 
daughter, Princeaa Elena, each oTerthrew a sturdy 
two-year-old ; the Infanta Eulalia ridtng a ancas, or 
pillion-fashion, with an Andalucian nobleman, among 
the merriest of a merry party.' 

Travelling by rail across the wide and lonely plains 
of Southern and Central 8paic, the atranger often sees 
large herds of bulls, quietly grazing in charge ot an 
attendant, who leans upon a long wooden staff, and 
wears a plaid upon his shoulder. The Spanish 
travellers crowd to the window at the magical words 
hi t&roi, and in an animated manner the points of the 
herd are discussed. This pleasant pastoral life lagta for 
five years of the bull's life, though during that time it 
has to endure the trial with the garrocha,. The bulls 
are divided into three classes after the tietttas, or trials, 
i.i.f those of the firs: rank, the * brave bulls * ; thooe of 
the secand order, the HflfrZ/oj, whiqh are used by 
second-rate matadsres and begianerG, and those sen- 
tenced to death, or a life of toil. Amongst the most 
eminent strains of Andalustan bulls used for the ring 
are those of Cimara, Miura, Muruve, Per^z de la 
Concha, Conradi, Adalid, Ibarra, Saltillo, and Anas- 
tasio Martin. 

The animals are sold from four to eight at a time, 
according to the status of the corrida for which they 
are purchased. If the distance to the ring is short, 
the bulls are driven by night through the country, and 
pastured in the daytime* They are led by peaceable 
cattle with bells hung from their necks. 'These in- 
telligent beasts keep the wild ones together and out of 
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mischief,' eaye Mr. Leonard WUliamB, ' wich the same 
unerriDg wa.tchfulne&& as a collie coatrolling a Aock of 
sheep, and lighteniog to an incalcubble extent the 
labours of the accompaayinig horsemen/ At night 
the bulls are driven into the town, the sides of the 
atreets being barricaded* When the beasts are con- 
signed to buyers at a long diaunce from the ranche, 
they are conveyed by rail in strong boxes. 

Ju&t before the encounter in the ring, the ioroj are 
confined in the thlqueros^ dark dens with strong doors 
that are opened and closed by ropes pulled from ■ 
above. Difficulty is ofcen experienced in coaxing I 
refractory animals into these cells- The operation ' 
is witnessed by ajkionadas^ who pay a fee for the 
privilege. 

Among the best-known garroehhias of modern times 
are the Sefiiorea Don Antonio Miiira, Don Faustino 
Morube, Don Miguel Garcia, Don Guiilermo 
Ochoteco, Don Jose Silva, Don Fernando Concha, 
Don Agusto Adalidf Don Angel Zaldos, Don Manuel 
Sanchez-Mira, Marques de Bo^araya, Marq ues de 
Guadalestj Don Frederico Huesca, and the Marques 
de Castellones. Two of the finest exponents of the 
art of wielding the repn^ or short lance — a weapon sur- 
viviog from the early Times of the Udm—a.re the 
Sefiores Heredia, Ledesma, and Grane. Mr. Williaras 
says that there are not a dozen horsemen in Spain and 
Portugal who can successfully perform the feat of a 
killing the bull with the rejon. ■ 

' An animated spectacle it h on the even of the 
corridat write the authors of iViid Spain^ * when 
amidst clouds of dust and clang of beltsi the tame 
oxen and wild buils are driv^en forward by galloping 
horsemen and levelled garrdchat. The excited 
populace, already intoxicated with bull-fever and the 
andcipation of the coming corridaf^ lining the way to 
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the Plaza, careless if in tbe enthusiasm for the morrow 
they^ risk Eome awkward rips to-day. 

* Once inside the lofty walk of the /ari/, it is eaiiy 
to withdraw the treacherous cabcstros, and one by one 
to tempt the bulls each into a small separate cell, the 
chiquirs, the door of which will to-morrow fall before 
his eyes. Then, rc&hing upon the arena, he finds 
himself confronted and encircled by siirgitig tiers of 
yelling humanity, while the crash of trumpets and glare 
of moving colours madden hie brain. Then the gaudy 
horsemen, with menacing lances^ recall his day of trial 
OD the distant plain, horEemen now doubly hateful 
in theif brilliant glittering tinsel. No wonder the 
noble brute rushes vrith magnificent fury to the 
charge.' 

The bull fight of Spain and Portugal is the modern 
form of the gladiatorial shows of ancient Rome. At 
Urba Italica, the Roman city of old, ia the ring 
wherein many victims of Pagan persecution were forced 
to combat with tierce beasts. It is but a step upwirda 
from this sanguinary sport to the tournament \vith bulls, 
introduced into Andalusia by the Moors. The fasci- 
nation of the horrible is the motiTC that impels men to 
witness exhibitions involving risk ot human life and 
Cruelty towards animals- Our bull -baiting with dogs 
was certainly not more Bportamanlike than the Spanish 
duels between knights, armed only with the lance or 
swordj and a fierce bull of the plains. Yet bull- 
baiting was a favourite diversion of the British nation 
from the time of King John until about a hundred 
years ago. In the reign of Elizabeth bear-baiting 
was a fashionable recreation in London, and there were 
* Easter fierce hunts, when foaming boare fought for 
their heads, and lusty bulls and huge bears wete baited 
with dogs' {Sports of England). 

When public opinion began to recoil from such 
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barbarous amusements, Windham, in the Houac of 
CommoDSy made a brilliant speech in defence of the 
sport of bull-baiting, and the Bill for its abolitioa was 
rejected. That was in i8oi» Yet, no doubt, a 
number of our countrymen of chat period were 
accustomed Eo denounce the atrocious cruelty of the 
Spanish bull-lighters. 

Statute 5 and 6, William IV,, in 1835, made bull- 
baiting and cock-fighting illegal. The Act enjoined 
' that any person keeping or using any house, pit, or 
other pbce, for baiting or fighting any bull, bear, dog, 
or other animal (whether of a domestic or wild kind),, 
or for cock-fighting, shall be liable to a penalty of £5 
for every day he ehal! go keep and use the same.' In 
1857 the provisions of this Act were extended to 
Ireland. 

We muBt remember, therefore, that a high stage of 
coltnre and refinement must be attained before nations 
will conseBt to abandon cruel and dangerous contests 
between men and brutes, or between beasts. Even in 
Spain there Is a growing revolt from the exhibitions of 
combats between bul)& and other animals, which are 
fiometimeH given in the big towns. In these fights— 
which take place in a cage in the centre of an arena — 
a wretched, half-fed lion or elephant is pitted against 
a bull. Cock-fighting 5til! flourishes in the Peninsula. 
It 16 popular in Seville, and like bull- fighting, the 
sport haa its afjcionados in every town and hamlet. 
Sunday, after Mass, is the favourite day for a display 
of cock-fighting, IChs^t funcionei gaUitticai have been 
described by one or two writers upon Spain, who 
agree that the diversion is of a degrading character. 

Those .tmong my readers who are interested in bull* 

fighting, its history and its anecdotes, will Hnd a 

chapter on ' Tauromachia ' in that fascinating work IVild 

Spmn^hy Mr. Abel Chapman and Mr. Walter J* Buck. 
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A full account of the eport, and the most modern of 
all the numerous contributions to the literature of the 
bull ring, is that in the three special chapters of Mr. 
Leonard Williams's The Land of the Dons^ published 
in 1902. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Information for the Visitor 

Most Englieb -vishors to Seville travel by way of 
Paris, Irun, the Spatiish frontier town, and Madrid, 
By this route the interesting towns of Vittoria, Burgos* 
Valladqiid and Segovia may be visited should the 
tourist's time jiermit. Many travellers break their 
journey at Madrid, spend a day or two in chat city, 
and proceed by the night-express to Seville. For 
comfort, it is advisable to take the south express train 
lie luxe from the Quai D'Orsay, Paris- This train is 
made up of first-class carriages only, and provided 
with sleeping berths^ for which there is ao extra 
charge. By the ordinary express trains the journey te 
slower, and the traveller has to provide bis sleeping 
accommodation in the shape of rugs and pillows. A 
pillow may be hired at most of the large Spanish 
railway statione for one peseta, t.e.f aevenpence half- 
penny in British money. 

Railway travelling in Spain is not luxurious. The 
first-cUsa compartments are usually stuffy, and at night 
tliey are jlMighted, while the second-class carriages 
wili not compare with the English third-class. Com- 
partments of the tcrara clase (third-claflsji are uncom- 
fortable and cuahionleEB. They may be used for short 
day journeys in Spain by the stranger who wishes to 
come into touch with the people. As a rule, the 
third-class passengers are quite orderly in behaviour^ 
and the foieigoer need not fear to travel with them, 
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Stilly from the painc af view of comforE, the Spanish 
third-class cannot be recommended, especially to 
ladiefi. 

The journey by rail from Madrid is across the 
moiaGtonoui plains of La Mancha, made world-fa itiQus 
by the exploits of Don Quixote, through interminabJe 
olive gardens, wide grass meadows, and by groups of 
bare and fantnGtic rocks, to ancient Cordova. Thence 
■ttre reach the fertile land of Aadalusia, follow the 
windings of the clay-Gtained Guadalquivir, and come 
into the district of the cactus and almond tree, ard a 
semi-tropical climate. 

Before leaving the railway station square, the stranger 
must submit to the inspection of his luggage by the 
customs' officers {comumos^ who are qn the watch 
for taxed articles. Usually the search is a mere 
formality, as English visitors are rarely regarded as 
* suspects.* Assure the officer that you have oothiag 
to sellj and he will in most instanceK refrain from 
overhauling your baggage. 

Hotel omnibuses, cabs and outside portera await 
the arrival of every train at the Estacion de Cordoba. 
The fare for a one-horae carriage to any pun of 
Seville, with one or two passetigers, is a peseta^ and 
for each piece of luggage the charge is from ha!f-a- 
pefleta to a peseta. The driver expects a propttsa 
(*tip') of at least half-a- peseta. Avoid hotel touts 
and loafers who crowd outside the railway station. 

Notch. — The majority of English acd American 
visitorB stay at the Hotel de Madrid^ at the corner of 
the Plaza dei Pacifico- It is a Urge house, with 3 
court in the Moorish style, adorned with palms. 
The position is central. The boarding terms are 
from about twelve pesetas per day^ but the charge is 
from about fifteen pesetas in the spring seasofl. The 
Hotel de Paris is also in the Plaza del Pacifico. Here 
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the ta.nfFift about ten pesetas per diem, and the cuidae 
]ft qf the first-class Spinish order. 

Smaller, but comfortable, hoatelriee are Hotel de 
R-oms and the Hotel Europa, with a pnaton tariff" of 
ted pesetas. If the visitor desires to see fiomethiog 
of the life of Spanish people of the rtiiddJe- class, he 
will prefer to take up his quartets in OQe of the minor 
hotels. Such a house is that of Juan Zamanillp, 
Hotel de la Victoria, in the Plaza Nueva, The 
charge here is from f ve pesetas a day, which includes 
a comfortable bedrooro, with clean liaen sad mogquitu 
Curtains to the bed, luncheon (^jj/muerzo) , and dinner 
(comuJa). The Victoria is frequented by English 
artists, and the proprietor is accustomed to English 
guests. The head waiter is an intelligent man» In 
hotels of this order the aaoitary arrangements are 
Spaoiah. Even in the ^first-class houses of Spain these 
arrangements need improvement. On the other hand] 
the rooms are scrupulously clean, the cuisine very fair, 
and the bedrooms comfortable. 

At moat of the hotels there is an extra charge for 
the early breakfast {^daayuna^, which consists of a cup 
of chocolate, flavoured with cinnamon, or of cafe fwi 
ieche (coffee with milk), and a small roll without 
butter. Many Spaniards take a cup of coffee in thcK^ 
bedrooms about balf-paet eight it^ the morning, and 
do not eat until luncheon, which is usually served in 
Seville from eleven till oQe^ Visitors who are ac- 
customed to a substantial breakfast often find themselves 
somewhat faint by the hour of almuerza. The two 
meats are much alike in their courses. Soup, ilish, 
meat or poultry, salad, cream cheese of Burgos, fried 
potatoes, various kinds of cakes and fruit are served at 
luncheon and dinner. The table wine \% provided 
free of charge, but it is often of a very infersor quality^ 
and ahould be used sparingly, especially in hot weather^ 
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A cbeapt palatable wine is the Rioja. Mineral waters 
can be had at all the hoteJs and cqf£s^ 

At the SpaniBh housea, as distinguished from the 
hotels mofi^rly frequenced by foreignerB^ AndaluBiaa 
dishes form the chief part of the menu. Shad, aea-breara 
and codfish, garnished with onions, are served cold. 
PqHo con arroz. (fowl with rice], and curried rice, with 
cockles and sauEages^ are favourite dishes. One course 
is usually compoaed of stewed muttoE, or beefsteaks 
grilled. The meal begins with eggs, boiled, poached, 
or made into savoury omelettes. Those visitors who 
do not enjoy the flavour of garlic should aay to the 
waiter, * No ajo^ sir-vasti i.e., * No garlic, if you 
please,' before ordering an omelette. In the larger 
bptels the cookery is usually French, with an occasional 
dish of the country. 

Cafh^ — Spaniards spend a good share of their 
leisure time in the cafes. In Seville the chief resorts 
of this kind are in the Calle de las Sierpee^ the Calle 
Tetuan, snd the Plaza Nueva. It is the custom in 
Spain to make business appointmentf;^ and to arrange 
friendly meetings in the cnfis. The drinks are coffee^ 
chocolate, tea, wines^ liqueurs, and mineral waters. 
Coffee is usually taken bisck, with cognac. The 
epirits are caka, ^agua ardUnie, and cognac. A faTOurite 
liqueur ia anisette. At some of these houses Bass's 
ale and Scotch whisky can be obtained. The Spanish 
bottled cider [sidra) is a refreshing drink, mixed with 
lemonade, in hot weather. 

An English medical practitioner, Dr. Dalebrook, 
resides in the CaUe Albareda, leading out of the Calle 
Tetuan. A guide, whom I can recommend as well- 
informed, is Sefior Carlos Rude, 32 Otumba. Seflor 
Rudf^ is known as 'Charles' by the English visitors. 
He speaks English well, and can obcaiti entrance to 
private collections of paintings in the city. 
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A large stock, of iaterestiag photographs of Seville, 
pictures aad characters is kept by Senor Julto Beauchy> 
24 CalJe de Rioja, 



A List of Books u?on Seville, oft containing 
References to the Cirv. 

Hiiiory, 

* SevjJIa' (A volume io the series ' Espana*) — Don 

Pedro de Madrazo. 

* AnnaJes de Sevilla ' — Don Ortiz de ZufiJga. 

' Sevilla HisEorica,' etc. — By ' A Son of Seville.' 
' Hiatoire dee Arabes d'Espagne' (3 vols.) — De 
Circourt. 

* Memoirs of the Kings of Spain' {5 vols.) — W. 

Coxe. 
' History of Spain and Portugal ' — Dunham. 
' Ferdinand and Isabella ' — Preecott. 
' History of the Reformation in Spain '- — T. M'-Crie. 

* The Ottoman and the Spanish Empires ' — 

L. Ranke. 
' History of the Reign of Philip II*' — R. Watsqn. 

* Philip 11/— Prescott. 

*■ Charles V.' — Armstrong. 

* Recherches sur rhiatoire et la littcraturc de 

TEspagne ' — Dozy. 

* Spain '—H. E. Watts. 

* The Moors in Spain ' — S. Lane-Poole. 
' The Inquisition' — Llorente. 
*Thc Story of Spain'— E. E. aod S. Hale. 

* Historiadc laCiudad de Sevilla^ — Joaquin Guichoi 

* Historia de Sevilla '— Alonso Morgado. 

' Antigiiedades Prehistoricas de Aodalucia' — ^Miguei 
de Gongora. 
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Art. 

< Descripcidn Artistica de la Catedral de Sevilla * — 
Cean Bermudez. 

* Seville Mosque Cathedral ' (Paper Architect. 

Society) — R. H. Carpenter. 

* Ad Architect's Note Book in Spain * — D. Wyatt. 

* Annals of the Artists of Spain ' — Sir W. Stirling- 

Maxwell. 

* Spanish and French Painters * — G. W. Smith. 
' Velazquez * — G. C. Williamson. 

* The Industrial Arts of Spain ' — J. F. Riafio. 

* La Giralda* — A. Alvarez Benavides. 

* Alcazar de Sevilla ' — J. Gestoso y Perez. 

* La Imprenta en Sevilla.' 

« Velazquez : Life and Work '— G. H. Stokes. 

* Renaissance Architecture and Ornament in Spain ' 

— A. N. Prentice 
, * Seville Cathedral ' (article in * Macmillan's Maga- 
zine,* May 1903) — Havelock Ellis. 



Literature^ 

* History of Spanish and Portuguese Literature * 

(2 vols.) — Bouterwek. 

* History of Spanish Literature' — Ticknor. 

* The Spanish Drama ' — G. H. Lewes. 

* Vida de Cervantes ' — M. F. Navarette. 

* Tipografia Espafiola * — Mendez. 

* Spanish Literature ' — H. Butler Clarke. 

' Life of Cervantes * — J. Fitz-Maurice- Kelly. 

* Cervantes' — H. E, Watts. 

Social and General* 

* Letters from Spain ' — Doblado (Blanco White). 

* Handbook for Spain '— R. Ford. 
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* Old Court Life in Spain'— F. M. Elliott. 
' The Bible in Spain ' —Geo. Borrow. 

« Spanish Vistas ' — G. P. Lathrop. 

* Voyage en Espagne ' — T. Gautier. 

* Spain and Portugal' (Handbook) — Karl Baedeker. 

* The Zincali * — Geo. Borrow. 

* A Summer in Andalusia * (2 vols.) — R, Bentley. 

* Seville ' (article in * Harper's Magazine,* March 

1901) — Arthur Symons. 

* Spanish Cities ' — C. A. Stoddard. 

*The Land of the Castanet '—H.Chatfield-Taylor. 
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